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E have again the 
pleasant duty—in 
prefacing the thirty- 
third volume of the 
ART-JOURNAL—/o 
express our grateful 
Sn thanks to the public 
3 and the many friends 
by whom we have been assisted 
and sustained, in our oforts to 
promote the interests of the Fine 
Arts, and the Arts INDUSTRIAL 
of our country. 


This acknowledgment is due not only to 
the leading “ collectors,’ whose galleries 
have been so frequently placed at our dis- 
posal, but to the artists by whom we have 
been cordially and generously aided; few 
British painters and sculptors are, there- 
Sore, unrepresented in this work ; examples 
of their genius have been here published to 
the extent of more than a thousand, They 
have thus been made teachers of the many, 
as well as ministers of the few. 

We may lay some stress on the fact that 
these engravings are in “the line man- 
ner” —the highest order of the art, that 
would have utterly “ died out” in England, 
but for the sustenance thus accorded it. 







The chief feature of the Arv-JourNAL 
during the past year has been the Ti10s- 
TRATED CaTALocue of the leading con- 
tents of the INTERNATIONAL EXxuuBi- 
TION—the eighth thus reported since the 
year 1844. The efforts made by us— 
which undoubtedly led to the introduction 
of such Exhibitions into England in 1851 
—we have seen crowned with a success that 
few were sanguine enough to anticipate 
twenty years ago. British advance in Art- 
Manufacture is evident in every branch of 
it. Weare justified in believing that the 
thousands of models engraved in this 
Journal from the best designs of the best 


"| manufacturers of the world, have largely 


influenced the manufacturers and artisans 
of these Kingdoms ; and that the examples 
thus supplied have had their natural effect 
in stimulating effort and promoting excel- 
lence. 

That is not the only view we are war- 
ranted in taking, with reference to the 
Illustrated Catalogues thus furnished as 
Teachers. The value of publicity is great ; 
it is alargereward for merit—that which 
enables it to be estimated and appreciated ; 





the eagerness with which Manufacturers 
| have sought admission to this Catalogue is 
proof that it produces not only substantial 
| gain but honourable recompense. 
| The volume for 1871 contains eighty- 
eight pages of engravings from works ex- 
hibited by manufacturers of various 
countries, chiefly those of England. The 
objects engraved are about four hundred ; 
less in number than we have given in pre- 
| vious volumes—in 1851-2, in 1862-3, 
| and in 1867-8 ; but the Exhibition of 1872 
was distinct in character, and is to be re- 
| garded as but one of a series: moreover, in 


| our issues of preceding years, we found it | ® 


necessary to lessen the number of steel en- 
| gravings, or (as in 1851) to charge a larger 
sum for the publication, We have done 
| neither in 1871: thirty-two pages have 


To the LITERATURE that illustrates and | been always given with each monthly part, 
clucidates Art, we have given continual | and THREE engravings on steel, 


attention; there is scarcely a writer of 


eminence on that subject who has not com- 


municated with the public through these 


pages ; the list of such authors is too long 
Sor quotation. 

Of the articles that first appeared in this 
Journal, very many have since been iss 


as books ; they had been marked by public 


approval ; and are now valuable acquisi- 
tions to the best libraries of the Kingdom. 


Of the authors who have aided us, while 


some have been removed by death, from 
those who remain we continue to derive 
valuable assistance; and we record, with 
kratitude, our appreciation of their services. 

While we have assiduously sought to 


obtain variety, we have taken especial care 


to promulgate sound principles. 

It is, we trust, needless to say that we 
shall continue by every means in our 
power—by continual thought and study, 
by unremitting industry, and by liberal 
expenditure—to maintain the high position 
we hold among periodical works, the pur- 
bose of which is to gratify and to instrud. 


The plan we commenced, and have so 

‘ar carried out, in the International Ex- 
\ hibition of 1871, we shall continue through 
| the years that follow; giving prominence 
| to the “ specialities” of the “ division,;” but 
engraving all exhibited works that may be 


ued suggestive and instructive, serving as salu- 


tary guides to the fabricants of all lands. 
While, however, to accomplish this task 
will necessarily absorb much of our space, 
and greatly increase the requisite expendi- 
ture to produce this Journal, we shall neglect 
no means that may —— s value in i 
other rtments. @ trust an examina- 
tion of the volume for the year 1871 will 
be ‘ent evidence that while the work is 
calculated to be useful in the Atélier and the 
Workshop, we by no means lose sight of our 
duty to make Art popular and prosperous, 
by rendering the ART-JOURNAL a” acqut- 
sition to the Drawing-room ; that it may 
be welcomed by the Student, the Amateur, 
the Collector, and the “ Patron,” as well as 
by the Manufacturer and the Artisan. 











\THE GOLDEN AGE OF ART. 
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t find, 
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Thou start’st at m rhymes! 
Dents be lunpatioe’ ee laece tanta 
Wait till thou hast been dead a hundred year.” 


Unlike other countries, we can show no native 
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distinctive characteristics that now charm us in 
modern Art sprang into existence. In 1726, 
engravings brought him into notice, 
Harlot’s Progress” he painted eight 
Bowles is said’ to have bought 

works at 2s. 6d. the pound of cop- 
studied drawing under Sir James 
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of 
uneration at the rate of about 
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im, for which he had £4,000. 
pictures of Hogarth’s ‘ Harlot’s Pro- 
auction in 1745 at 14 guineas 

Alderman Beckford 


g>PEe 
B "ira 
gee ge 
g 


530 Beckford bought the eight 
of the ‘Rake’s Progress’ for 22 gs. 
ir John Soane, in 1802, was glad to get 
+ £27 for the ‘Strolling Actresses ;’ ‘ Morning,’ 
, 20 gs.; ‘Noon,’ £38 17s.; ‘Evening,’ £39 185. ; 
‘ Night,’ £27 6s. Mrs. Hogarth obtained them 
2 598. Among other pictures, Hogarth gave 
.*The Enra usician,’ and ‘ The Distressed 
Poet’ e oe at her death 7 = 
onl 5s. For the six pictures, the ‘ Mar- 
riage Mode,’ Hogarth only had £110, by 
— them by auction in the same manner 
as before. In 1797 Mr. Angerstein paid £1,381 
for them. Sir J. Soane gave 1,755 gs. for 


BE 
ri 





four pictures. 

* Richard Wilson, the English Claude, ‘(1714- 
Sa), one of the greatest English landsca 
pa , was almost starving when he got 45° 
a year from the Royal Academy as Li . 
He oiten received not more than £15 for his large 

/ pictures, and took £10 for a portfolio of Italian 
drawin ight years’ work, In consequence 
of the death of a brother in Wales, who left him 
an estate, he was able to end his days in that 
country in comparative affluence. 

Sir Joshua ids was born at Plympton, 
in Devoushire, in 1723. He finally (after travel 
and short residences in Devon and London) | 
settled in London in 1753, and there his princi- 
pal portraits were painted. He is a wonderful 
example of a successful painter, having made | 
about fore a year, cad leaving a fortune of | 
more £80,000, He sometimes received 150 | 
sitters ina year. He charged about 25 gs. for 
three-quarter lengths, 100 gs. for half-len ’ 
yank. -. gs. for = lengths. The Earl of 

fort © gs. for ‘The 
Strawberry Bia bay Pn sale in 1856 
the Marquis of Hertford gave forty-two times 
£2,205. Sir Joshua said an 
produce more than half-a-dozen 
works, and remarked of this 
» “This is one of my mm oa ll Mr. 
bs, abe 2 “ Anecdote Biography,” says that 


ve 1,200 gs. 
Nativi : exhibited atthe 
m 1779, desi for the 
College Chapel, the Duke 
ao sum ever given for a 

painted in . It was destroyed 
at Belvoir Castle in 1826. Two of the 
exhibited at the same time 
ond’s (Sir Joshua’s niece) 
Earl of Normanton for 


| 
| 








* These are believed to have been the in 
latter Cotton when ’ ’ 
he 6 half. mF at St Martin's lane 


| to whom he thought himself obliged. 





for the Empress of Russia in 1786. Mr. Vernon 
gave 1,450 gs. for the ‘ Age of Innocence,’ 2 feet 
square. His fine portrait of Miss Pene 
Boothby was purchased by Lord Ward for 
£1,100 at Mr. Windus’s sale in 1859 ; and at the 
same sale, his portrait of ‘Mrs. Hoare’ was 
knocked, down to the Marquis of Hertford for 
2,550gs. The Rogers got a bargain when 
he purchased ‘ »’ “an ugly little imp (but 
with some character) sitting on a rhe 
half as big as a milestone,” as Walpole called 
it, for 105 gs., for itjwas bought at his sale by 
Earl Fitzwilliam for 980 gs. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds said, “ If ever this nation 
should uce ius sufficient to acquire to 
us the honourable distinction of an English 
school, the name of Gainsborough will be 


transmitted to erity, in the history of the 
Art, among first of that rising 
name,” and Mr. Ruskin went so far as to 


say that his idol Turner “is a child to Gains- 
borough.” He gained a large income, but was 
reckless and extravagant. Inthe height ofhis pros- 


ity he pai a year for of Schomberg 
Powe in Pall Stat At first he charged 5 gs. 
for his half-len, its, then 40, and after- 


wards 100 gs. for a whole len Sir Joshua 
Reynolds gave him: 100 gs. for the ‘ Girl with 
Pigs,’ when Gainsborough was on his death- 
bed,"though the artist asked but 60 gs. He only 
valued his ‘Woodman’ at 100 gs., but it was 
one of the fifty-six pictures left on his hands, and 
after his death, Lord Gainsborough _— it 
for 500 gs. It was afterwards burnt at Eaton 
Park. ‘The Market Cart’ was purchased by 
the governors of the British Institution for 
£1,102 10s, in 1828, at Lord Gwydyr’s sale, and 

resented to the National Gallery. In 1860 the 
National Gallery gave £1,000 for his it of 
Mrs. Siddons; and his picture of the beautiful 
Mrs. Graham, now in the Scottish National 
Gallery, was added to the Graham collection at 
a cost of £2,000. In May, 1867, at the sale of 
the Schockerwick Park Collection, his ‘ Harvest 
Waggon,’ containing portraits of the artist’s 
daughters, fetched 2,950 gs., and a landscape 


1,800 gs. 

The prices which Wright of Derby (1734-97) 
received for his paintings were thought very 
high at the time, but would appear small for 
such compositions now. Alderman Boydell 
gave him 300 gs. for ‘ Prospero in his Cell,’ and 
140 gs. for ‘The Storm’ (from the Winter’s Tale), 
for the Shakspeare Gallery. The highest price 
he obtained for a picture was £420, for the 
* Siege of Gibraltar.’ The highest price 
for a portrait was £126, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Arkwright and their child. Many of his 

rtraits were painted for three guincas.* Mr. 

illips, in the Afonthly Magazine, Oct., 1797, 
says, Mr. Wright “repeatedly evinced much 
liberality by giving valuable pictures to indi- 
viduals among his private friends, or to persons 
In 
various instances these gifts were manifestly dis- 
interested ; and they were always conf ina 
very pleasing manner, which declined, rather 
than sought, the expression of gratitude.” 

Barry (1741-1806) received from the 
Society of Arts for yong ears 2 the 
scenes represen e gress uman 
Development, for the room in the Adelphi. It 
should be mentioned that he volunteered to do 
the work for nothing, but he began the work 
with 16s. in his pocket, and frequently after 
working ten hours a day at these pictures, he 
was obli to goto his miserable home and 
_ for hours more to gain his daily bread. 

e got £200 by ving these paintings, and 
£500 more for exhibiting them, making about 
£166 a year bythem. And yet they were much 
praised, Critics and nobles ed to the 
rooms, and deigned to give them their gracious 
approbation, though they allowed the artist in 
later years to starve on about {60a year. He 
died in 1806 in great distress, funeral being 
paid for by Sir Robert Peel, father of the dis- 
tinguished statesman. 
years prior to that date, Morland had 





_ ™ See Memoir by Mr. Bemrose in “ The Reliquary,” 
iv., artes edited by a Jewitt, F.S.A., an ad- 
—~ = to anti eye Fe i A 
main an sts t 
contalon sone Gatien affine the onan, ic. 


ic. 


£15,000 a year, but was always in di 





to Mr. S. C. Hall, who 
ee i inter of the 
age—never a commission, di 
pe ag size all his life. His picture of 
‘Edith finding the Body of Harold’ was exhi- 
bited for a season at the Academy, 
returned to him unsold. He cut it from the 
frame, rolled it up, and had it placed in a cellar. 
Mr. Hall mentioned the circumstance to Mr. 
Vernon, who purchased it for £200. It is now 
in the National Gallery, and would realise 
ae at least.* Hilton was 
e post of 
death of Fuseli 


ap 
tried to help 

Let us now turn to a very successful man, 
West (1738-1820), who painted what people 
liked, and knew the art of gaining patrons. It 
is true he has been called the “* Monarch of 
Mediocrity,” + But judged bya standard, 
his success was great. est, successor of 
Sir Joshua in the Presidential Chair of the 

Academy, was born in Pennsylvania, and 
came to England in 1763. He was fortunate 
—— to attract the notice of Drummond, 
Archbishop of ,York, who introduced him to 
George III. Byreason of his great tact he soon 
stood high in the estimation of that m 
and executed a number of pictures for him. 
The Quaker-artist netted £21,700 for his series 
of pr | me ictures re; ting the Pro- 
gress of ealed Religion for the royal 
His {good fortune diminished when the king 
became ill ; but the British Institution gave him 
3,000 gs. for his ‘ Christ Healing the Sick.’ 

Fuseli, born at Zurich, 1741, came to England 
in the same year as West. ‘The Nightmare,’ 
his most popular picture, keg rap in 1781, 
and sold for twenty guineas. He suggested to 
Alderman Boydell the idea of the “ Shakspeare 
Gallery,” and painted eight pictures for it. Mr. 
Coutts, the banker, was a friend to 
Fuseli, and paid him considerable sums for his 
pictures. The ‘Milton Gallery,” however, wasa 
great failure. Fuseli painted forty pictures, 
which he exhibited, in 1799, in Pall ; six 
friends, two years before, having advanced him 
£300 a year till he had completed histask. The 
artist had been looking forward to this exhibi- 
tion as a great success, but the money taken at 
the doors was not enough to pay the rent of the 
rooms, 

For many years Sir Thomas Lawrence 
(1769-1830), earned between £10,000 = 
ties. “ 
began life wrongly,” he said once. ‘I t 
more money than I earned, and invoi 
myself in debt, for which I have been paying 
heavy interest.” His prices, in 1794, were 
100 gs. for a full-length, 50 for a half, and 25 for 
the head ; in 1806, 200, 100, and 50 ively ; 
and in 1810, 400, 200, and 100 gs. i 
to Timbs’s “ Anecdote Biography” his latest 
prices were, for a head size 200 gs., for a kit-cat 
300, half-length 400, a bishop half-length 500, 
ull-length 600, and for an extra full-length 700 
gs. Lord Gower paid him 1,500 gs. for his 

it of Lady Gower and child, and Lord 

ham 600 gs. for that of his son. Williams, 
in his “ Life of Lawrence,” says that Sir Tho- 
mas was only paid 300 gs. each for the numerous 
full-length portraits of orge IV. in his corona- 
tion robes, seated in St. Edward’s chair, at the 
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* “ Book of Memories,” 468. 5 
+ West said, “ There ‘are but two ways of working 
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time when he was receiving twice that sum for | £5,000, in order to present them to the National , 13, this year at Christie’ gs., and 
full-length portraits. . : large at he : ; for 525 8 
Constable (1776—1837) was not appreciated by sums or pictures he intended to leave himself to 710 gs. 


the public. At times r n despair, | the nation. The ‘ Rise of Carthage ’ was painted Mr. in “ 
and driven to write, ‘‘The painter is totally for @ gentleman for £100, who refused to have Be Bera. eg mo 
unpopular, and ever will be, on this side of the | it. e received £1,025 for his ‘Guard-Ship,’ | ver mee oe J Linnell = 


ve.” A picture, for which he received £100, | ‘ Cologne,’ and 
been sold at Christie’s for £1,700. His | Mr. Wad 
‘ Hay-Wain,’ that made such a sensation when | For 
ibited in Paris in 1825, formed one of a pair | he had 400 gs. ; 
he sold - ie. This picture, in the - ernty Stee Sd Sa op. At the Bicknell 
tion of H. Vaughan, -» was recently exhi- | in Ma’ 
bited among the works of old masters at Bur- | which had cost the owner from 2 
lington House. Sir D. Wilkie (1785—1841) 4 
when nineteen painted a picture with 140 | £1,890 at the Allnutt sale for his 
figures, but could not obtain more than £25 for oe six water-colour pictures 
it. Next year his ‘ Village Recruit’ was placed | at % 
in a shop-window soliciting a purchaser oF am Italy’ fetched 3,300 gs. at Mr. 
In 1806 his ‘ Village Politicians’ was painted on | but when sold again in May, 1 
commission for 15 gs., but later he sold his | less. At the Lancaster sale, i 
‘Parish Beadle’ to Colborn for 350 Fs. drawing, ‘ Oberwessel, on 
and in 1820 the Duke of Wellington gave i i 
£1,200 for the ‘Chelsea Pensioners,’ and he 
received £1,200 more for the copyright. Mul- | hi 
ready lived to see his pictures making large | should be men 
ices. In 1861 his ‘Punch’ made £1,000 at | ‘Slave Ship,’ painted i 
istie’s; in 1863, his ‘ First Voyage,’ 1,450 gs. On 
S. Prout (1783—1852) never valued his best 
works at more than £60, though one for which 
he received that sum has been sold at Christie’s | gs. at the Bicknell sale, then rose to 
for £1,400; £6 was the price he charged for his isti i 
drawings. At the Lancaster sale (March | drawings by this artist, the a ; i 
14, 1868), five of his finest works averaged 528 | Dillon, for £7,800; of these ‘ Rivaulx picture, £750 replica, and £750 
. each; one, ‘ Nuremberg,’ making 955 gs.; | made 960 gs. ; ‘Folly-hill, Yorkshire,’ 890 gs. | right to exhibit. Mr. Graves afterwards 
r. S. C. Hall believes that William Muller and ‘A Landscape,” 1,200 gs. Twenty- chased it, and “says” it cost him £23,000. 
(1812—1845) never received more than £100 for | other drawings were sold by the same auc- — made 980 gs. at Mr. Flatou’s sale, May, 
any of his beautiful works. They have been | tioneers later in the same month for £5,000; | 1867. Her Ma commissioned him to paint 
more a’ jated at recent sales. At that of | so that in April, 1869, eighty-six drawings by | the i 
the collection of Mr. Bullock, May, 1870, his | Turner realised £16,000. t Mr. B ’s | and Mr. ee edie 
|| ‘Slave Market ’ made goo gs., and a landscape, | sale, May, 1870, ‘The Do and Church of times anxious eir 
‘Compton Dando, near Bristol,’ 1,250 gs. | Santa ia della Salute, Venice’ made 2,560 | works engraved, and never tof any 
David Roberts (1796—1864) lived to see fis gs. Mr. Bullock is believed to have paid the | sum for the copyright ; now, is 
|| works making large sums. The largest price he | artist £200 for this work in 1 than the pa picture. At 
|| ever received was 1,000 gs. for the ‘Interior ot | With a detail or two from the prices gained | the Dickens’s sale Frith’s ‘ Dolly Varden’ made 
|| St. Peter’s at Rome.’ His drawings of the Holy | by the late lamented Daniel Maclise (1811—70), Fg 
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|| Land, the property of the late Earl of Ellesmere, | we shall on to consider the remuneration Drovers,’ one of his success- 
|| 122 in number, were sold, April 2, 1870, at | gained by living artists, and shall then find the | ful pictures, received 200 gs. only, and for 
||  Christie’s, and made £7,337; one, “The Chapel | high prices even of Turner surpassed. Though | that of the ‘ Dialo at Waterloo, 4,000 gs. 

of the Annunciation,’ realising 200 gs. C. R Maclise received some considerable sums for his | His ‘Dead Game,’ in 1853, — me 


| Leslie’s (1794—1859) ‘ Sancho and the Duchess,” | works,—such as £2,100, from the Art-Union of He received 500 th 
|| at Rogers’s sale, made 1,170 gs.; Rogers gave | London for his ‘ Death of Nelson,’ £2,000 from Bottom and the Furies; and for this Lord R. 
£75 for it. At the Bicknell sale, in May, 1863, | Lord Northwick for the ‘ Marriage of Strongbow | Clinton yee 2/80 F ee 
is ‘Heiress’ made 1,200 gs., and in 1870 his | and Eva,’ and £5,000 for his fresco of the‘ Death | ‘ War,’ ‘ ment,’ and ‘ The Stag at dl 
‘Rape of the Lock,’ 1,300 gs. Three pictures | of Nelson,’ at Westminster, and £3,500 for the | were exhibited at the Academy in eer 
by C Stanfield (1793-1867) at the sale | ‘Meeting of Wellington and Blucher,’—some of | these he received , incloding copyright Arup 
of Charles Dickens’s collection made 990, 150, | his pictures have, when we think of their high | At Flatou’s sale, in he Bicknell sale two 
|| and 175 gs. respectively. They had been painted | Art-qualities, made low prices. At Mr. Bul- | made 1,000 gs. At the ‘Two Dogs,’ ‘ High- 
as scenery for Wilkie Collins’s dramas. At | lock’s sale, May, 1870, his ‘Alfred disguised as | afterwards, thre bers Calf,’ made respec- 
the Bicknell sale (1863) his ‘ Beilstein, on the | a Minstrel in the Tent of Guthrum the Dane land Shepherd, ont 4000 For the first 
Moselle’ made 1,500 gs., his ‘Pic du Midi| made only 530 gs.; and at the sale, June 25, | tively 2,300, 2,2 seg ve 
f 500 gs t had given £300 or £350. The 
a’Oenan,” 2,559 gs.; and ‘Rochelle Harbour,’ | last year, of the unsold works left at the decease | two Mr. ‘ Attachment ’ made 1,000 gs., thou, 
sold in 1868, 2,180 gs. At the Flatou sale, | of the painter, the last picture he ever painted, | same year, ° Attacomen\ | Mats toug Bot 
| - ys Grand Tor, Oxwick Bay,’ 1,200 gs. | the ‘ = . #.. and — ? was | at a sale soon after a whol 
tty’s (1787—1849) ‘Joan of Arc,’ in 1861, | bought bya ‘or 500 gs. pictures purchaser it. Land- 
made 3,000 gs., and ws ‘Scene from Comus,’ oer yr be at the Maclise sale were almost | only find a tice A cahibited the 
at Mr, Bullock’s sale last year, 1,000 gs. given away. Nais’s * Black 
orn (1775 18st wat cabled bythe hgh | Mt, Flat ave 000 fr Mee | sme Ate EL Bal 
prices he received for his wor “ invest- icker,’ but i ete at --¢¢ hering’ 000 gs. In 1870 
ments,” it may also be wn to save | InsJuly, 1868, it made £840 at Christie’s, ve be the ‘ Hi Sed Shepherd's Home,’ af Mr. Bul. 
a fortune of £140,000. oc 1803 and | the same sale his ‘Carpenter's Shop’ f bes : , and the ‘ Swan- 
aa phage gop ens ms 8 tea £si £551, and in October, same year (Windus of 
ran, m 150 to 200 gs. 1810 ar- e £551, cover, : been sold to the 
borough gave him 30ogs. for‘ The Wreck,’ which | sale) his* Isabella’ realised £682, and his ¢ Ophe- ate os Seem 6. 
now fetch at least £2,000 at Christie’s. | lia,’ £798. ‘ Vanessa,’ exhibited at dit, that | D. Leslie sold his picture, ‘ Fortunes,’ 
Mr. Thornbury, in his “ Life of Turner,” tells a y, 1 sold for £700, and, on «i, . | im the Academy last year, to a dealer for £1,000, 
| Story of Mr, Gillott, the Birmingham manufac- | the Huntley paid ete 8 PT the day was out resold it for 
|| turer, determining to get into Turner’s house in | trait of the ‘ Marchioness, bi orc an Bh 
Queen Anne Street e asked Turner if be had ee ee Dh os ae 
seen their “‘ Birmingham pi tures,” or £1,700. , ’ 
|| showed him $000 of new eons ead got | collection (March, 1867) his ‘ Train nro gs. ; they had been purchased respectively for 
i in ge for them. Turner found made 860 gs.; and in the same yet oe eee 42, and 25 gs. An example of 
| best patrons among the manufacturers, and | Piety,’ 725 gs and |TtO™ ceived from Mr. | at Christi’s, May 13, this year, for 795. 6% 
|| Mot the noblemen, of England. One enthusias- | 1,700 gs. Ho eet Christ in the — i . 
|| tic merchant offered to buy the whole stock of | Gambart for his ‘ Finding ‘— > labour | Gaming - Table 
|| Raintings, drawings, and engravings in Queen | ple,’ £5,500, but he had spent & Tite gentleman for £2,200. He 
Anne St. for £100,000 ; Turner told him he had en it. His per = geome 
a similar offer before ; and he would not Academy in 1856, was 













































be tempted when Dives offered gui This | dus’s sale, in ; 
same person offered him £1,000 for his sketch- bought his ‘ Hireling Shepherd for 05 8 os Hatchette and Messrs. Cassell in 
books, now belonging to the nation. C bella and the Pot of Basil,’ w' ~ | his illustrated works. Some time ago the Gaw- 
» oy 2 ; litism in its best aspect, ex a contract for 
ta “‘ Turner” for £250, which at his showed Pre-Raphae’ : vost Mr. | Zois stated that Doré had signed 
| £1,500 at Christie’s. Some noblemen and — 1868 at Gambart's gallery Ned £2,000 five years with an ot Rhona 
gentlemen offered to buy his two pi years’ labour, undertook to come 
| Presenting the ‘ Rise and Fall of Erhage’ for for it. The finished sketch for this picture sold, he 
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three months every year, to make 250 designs on 
each occasion. For this tape ay tor to receive 
10,000 a , or for each design ! 
f The cute we pol Sader as given for works 
of modern British Art, show that never in the 
ey nfhy world were es — paid = 
proportion to trinsic worth. 
sd the nat only the case with the most 
ular artists, second and third-rate painters 
| partici 
scale of 
and is g: 
The influence of the dealer is one of the chief 
characteristics of modern Art. He has taken 
the place of the patron, and to him has been 
owing, to a great extent, the immense increase 
in the prices of modern pictures. When Messrs. 
Agnew, of Manchester, commenced business 
the trade in British pictures was very hazard- 


*s remuneration has progressed, 


ous. This firm, at 
purchased about £ $0,000 of pictures, and 
£24,000 at Mr. Bullock’s sale in May, 1870 ; this 


give an idea of the magnitude of their 
operations. The prices realised at the Bicknell 
sale were large; the 140 oil-paintings made 
£51,600, or more than har2 each. The entire 
of the B sale were £44,250. 
1868 a case in the Court of arcong ht ag: us 
part of the history of Mr. Flatou, the late 
i ealer. He was a Polish Jew, and in 
1854 had not £5 in his pocket. Thirteen years 
after he had made £50,000, and, according to 
the defendant’s statement, was worth double 
that amount. He dealt almost exclusively in 
works by British artists. The pleasant inter- 
course between artist and patron is, to a great 
extent, done away with, and the general public 
have to pay 25 per cent. (often much more) for 
their pictures 


How few artists there have been who could say 
with Blake the Visionary, ‘‘ My business is not 
to gather gold, but to make glorious shapes 
expressing -like sentiments.” Professor 
Ruskin, in “ Political Economy of Art,” 
believes one of the principal obstacles to the 
progress of modern to be the high prices 
given for good modern pictures, and that artists 
are too apt to think ‘worldly and wealthy 
eminence” is the goal to be reached by Art. 
The B saggy ox deprives himself, by what he gives 
for ——— picture, 4 the power of 
helpin youn men who are coming 
favened. He thinks. prices above 100 gs. for 
water-colours, above -_ gs. for oils, are in 
general extravagant. He says, “the real facts 
of the matter are that the British public, spend- 
ing a certain sum annually in Art, determines 
that of every thousand it pays, only five hundred 
shall to the piiitie, or altel be at oll con- 
in the uction of Art; and that the 
other five h shall be paid to the intelli- 
gent dealer, who knew what to buy.” Here is 
a piece of — advice for the buyer. ‘“ Look 
around you for pictures that you really like, and 
in buying which you can help some genius yet 
unperished—that is the best atonement you can 
make to the one you have neglected—and give 
to the living and struggling painter at once 
"is tat Son yeas we have spent 
e ten years we have spent £ 150,000,000 
on our army, so that our festsletees need not 
grudge us the few thousands which go to 
urchase pictures for our National Collection. * 


Angerstein — _ the 
government in 1824 for £57,000, formed the 
nucleus of the present £ It may be 


interesting to note the prices which have, at 
various times, been given for these pictures. 
The =< the Angerstein collection was 
the ‘Ri of Lazarus,’ by Sebastian del 
Piombo. Cardinal ae de Medici com- 
missioned Raphael to paint the Transfiguration, 
and Sebastian, the Raising of Lazarus. Michael 
poe. et cx so jealous of Raphael, that he 

several sketches for Sebastian. Some of 
these were in Sir T. Lawrence’s collection. 





* From 1824 tor pictures have been chased ; 
wie aiteoon ~~ Eiding the sent cloves years, of 
of £662 2s. 10d. 155 t 8 


Antiquities, &c., in for £ 48,000, and the 
oe nee uated olileed ee Genome een oe 
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| 


| 
| 





e Bicknell sale, in 1863, | ‘ Virgin Worshipping the 





The Cardinal intended them both for the 
Cathedral of Narbonne, but he only sent 
Sebastian’s picture there. The Regent Duke 
of Orleans purchased it for £1,000, and at the 
sale of his collection, Mr. Angerstein secured it 
for _3:§00 e It is stated that Mr. Beckford 
off e latter £15,000 for it, but Mr. 
Angerstein wanted ineas.* Rembrandt's 
* Woman taken in Adultery’ cost him £5,000, 


ted in the advance. The whole | and ‘ Christ Blessing Little Children,’ pu 


in 1867 for the gallery of M. Sweenardt, cost 


7,000. George IV. _ 5,250 for the 
‘Master Ship-builder,’ e same artist. 
‘Christ and St. Peter,’ by Caracci, was secured 
for £8,000. Lord Carlisle gave £4,000 for his 
celebrated picture, the ‘Three Maries.’ Two 
Claudes in the National Gallery cost Mr. 
Angerstein £8,000.t In 1856 we paid the 
Menzi family of Milan £3,571 for Perugino’s 
¥ ant Christ;’ for 
Francia’s altar-piece, £3,500; and in 1867 
€ 3,650 for the ‘ Family of Darius,’ by Paul 
eronese (1528—88). is was exhibited for 
many years at the Pisani Palace in Venice. It 
is said that Paul, when on a visit to the family, 
left this picture in his room to pay the cost of his 
entertainment. As a general rule he did not 
receive large sums for his pictures, many being 
done for churches. We have had to pay rather 
dearly for our Correggios ; ‘Ecce Homo’ and 
‘M instructing Cupid’ cost 10,000 gs. ; 
and ‘La Vierge au Panier’ (13 in. by 10) 
£3,800. Correggio (1494—1 534) received £1,500, 
or 500 crowns, for his ‘Coronation of the 
Virgin.’ Earl Dudley gave £1,600 for a replica 
of the ‘Reading Magdalen,’ which was dis- 
covered under a water-colour drawing, sold in 
Rome for a few scudi. ‘Christ with the Banner 
of the Resurrection,’ by Fra Angelico, bought 
in 1860, cost £3,500. It is interesting to remem- 
ber that this chief of the mystic school refused 
the Archbishopric of Florence. Carlo Crivelli’s 
‘Madonna and Child’ was purchased in 1863 
from Count Luigi de Sanctis for £2,182 ; Ward’s 
“Bull and Cow,’ £ 1,500; and Pesalli’s ‘ Holy 
Trinity,’ £1,200. In 1867 the “ Garvagh,” Ra- 
phael, was bought for 9,000 gs. Augustus III. 
purchased the “Madonna di San Sisto,’ the gem 
of the Dresden Gallery, for £8,000, from a convent 
at Piacenza. The splendid example of Crivelli, 
the altar-piece which decorated the chapel of 
Prince Demidoff, was secured for £, ,360. Two 
pictures, one by Van Huysum and the other by 
Cuyp, were sold at Christie’s in 1868 for 764 gs., 
and in the following year were purc for 
the National Gallery for £1,800. Up to the 
middle of the eighteenth century no work of 
Cuyp had fetched more than 30 florins. What 
a difference now! £3,000 was offered for an 
example in the ion of Lord Brownlow. 
Nine-tenths of his pictures are to be found in 
England. ‘The Entombment of Christ,’ ascribed 
to Michael Angelo, was purchased in Rome for 
£2,000. At the Delessart sale in Paris, March, 
1869, ‘Interior of a Dutch House’ by De 
Hoghe, was secured for our collection at the 
high price of £6,000.t We have never given so 
* “ Jottings from the Note-Book of an Undeveloped 
xy yt, 
‘ ’ ir aude $s 

“BA the samesale 1 wy i n dela M 

t the same "s‘ i 

ad’ ’ was os Duc d’Aumale ‘ne £ com 
In 1763 this was in the Croyat collecti uently 
in that of the Abbé ps. M. Hibbert sold it in 
ae gh a a s ~ ng 6,360; 
an a ; ynants, £2,040; 
Saninataale' Frama’, cot Mary of avarre," £1,240 
works realised £77,400 At Count Kouc - 
‘ernie made 60,000 (bought for the Haapcess); two 
Teniers, vetoes tanker Valdes £1,980, and Paul 
Potter’s ‘ Fight of Bulls’ was bought infor £1,980. The 
latter was soon after offered in , but only 1,450 
. were bid for it. The same month the uis de 
arty as, Sa ames a coe Semmes 

asa ; Madeline Brune, £1,320; 
Pater’s if oncert Cham; »” £4,000. "At the San 
Donato sale (April 18, 1868), twenty-two pictures made 
£54,398. _The prices were enormous :—T: y 
of Munster,’ 47,380 ( t at the 
Berri ; 


ion ; su 


de I ; Cuyp, ‘Avenue of 
Dordrecht,’ £5000 (eowcht 750 at same sale) ; 
sale); H + Mag, AF v9 fase Ber sale) 
; » ‘ 30 : 
Mansheim, “The V *haows of 
obbema, Teniers, $,920, 
snd Guin he later pita (Calon by er 
sale of the San Nctures in, Paris, Feb. 





much for a picture as the French government, 
who paid 615,300 frances (£24,600) for the 
‘ Ascension of the Virgin’ by Murillo, at the 
sale of Marshal Soult’s collection in 1852. We 
might have had this in 1824 fora small sum; 
even in 1848 Soult offered, we believe, to take 
£6,000 of our Government for it. 

Thirty or forty years ago was the engravers’ 
golden age, when sums varying from 100 to 
200 gs. were paid by publishers for engravings 
averaging 5 sq. in. in size. Mr. Hall paid Le 
Keux 180 gs. for an engraving of that size (the 
‘ Crucifixion,’ after Martin), and 140 gs. to J. H. 
Robinson for a portrait no larger, from a paint- 
ing by the elder Pickersgill. Early engravers 
earned considerable 'sums of money. oollett 
(1755-85) had £6,000 or £7,000 for his ‘ Death 
of General Wolfe.’ James Ward, R.A., made 
£2,000 a year by the engravings from his 
pictures. In 1819 Messrs. Robinson and Hurst 
agreed to give Sir T. Lawrence £5,000 a year 
for the exclusive privilege of engraving plates 
from his pictures. For the rig t of engraving the 
portrait of the Duke of York, the two children 
called ‘ Nature,’ ‘Little Red Riding Hood,’ 
and the portrait of George IV., with one or two 
others, they paid Sir Thomas £ 10,000.* 

Sculpture has never had its “‘ golden age ”’ in 
England. Nollekens amassed a fortune, chiefly 
by making busts and monumental works for the 

vernment, so did Bacon, Banks, and Chantry. 
Flaxman received for his desi for the 
**Tliad” and ‘‘ Odyssey” (39 of one and 34 
of the other), 15s. each, and for many of his 
models for Wedgwood he had only half a 
— A copy by Wedgwood of the cele- 

rated Portland vase has made at Christie’s 

200; one sold, however, in July, 1865, for £27. 
n June, last year, Christie sold nineteen 
works by the late B. E. Spence, of Rome. The 
whole realised only £1,425, some only making 
28 gs. each. 

JouN PicGcor, Jun. 





SELECTED PICTURES. 


. GOING TO THE HAYFIELD. 





H. Cameron, R.S.A., Painter. E. Burton, Engraver, 


THIS is the work ofan excellent Scottish 
painter of see ipa who has won his 
way into the highest rank of the Scottish 
Academy. Some of Mr. Cameron’s latest 
works are ‘ The Light of the Fireside,’ ‘ The 
Village Well, ‘ Resting, ‘ The Toilet, ‘The 
Errand,’ ‘ Play,’ of which, in our last year’s 
review of the Scottish Academy Exhibi- 
tion, it was said, that “ it must command 
laudation from all who are familiar with the 
sweet winning ways of childhood ; these two 
little beings, teaching the kitten to leap, 
are full of airy grace and innocence.” Most 
of these pictures found purchasers in the 
painter's studio, before they were exhibited. 

The picture here engraved was exhibited 
in Edinburgh in 1859: the best comment 
we can make upon it is to quote the obser- 
vations of our critic in his report of the 
exhibition. The writer is referring to the 
young men then rjsing into notice, and he 
says,—* First among these youths, Hugh 
Cameron may be placed; his picture of 
‘Going to Hay’—two country girls pro- 
ceeding to the hay-field, and singing as 
they go—being one of the best specimens 
of colour and legitimate artistic finish 
which has been exhibited in Edinburgh for 
years ; and there were very few pictures 
exhibited in London last year superior to 
this in the two qualities named. The tone 
and texture, and simplicity of style achieved, 
is a high standard from which to make 
another start.” 





old masters sold for —— small prices. The 


collection made ‘£100,000, and porcelain, bronzes, 
and furniture, £93,000 more. 
* Thornbury’s “ Life of Turner,” i. 240. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No. CII.—ROBERT THORBURN ROSS, R.S.A. 


», EYOND the northernmost part of the United 
Kingdom the works of this artist are com- 
paratively little known ; for, unlike the 
majority of Scottish painters, he has, 





| settled in Glasgow as a portrait-painter, remaining there some 
years as his head-quarters, but frequenting other principal towns 
in the west of Scotland to practise his art. In 1842 he went to 
Berwick, on a visit to his father, who had served in the Royal 
Artillery, and had been appointed master-gunner of that famous 
| Border-town. Berwick proved such favorable “ sketching-ground ” 
| for the artist, that he remained there ten years, and then re- 
turned to Edinburgh. Prior to his leaving the former place he 
| began to exhibit regularly in the galleries of the Scottish 
| Academy, and has continued to do so ever since, sending each year 
| three or four works on an average. His first picture appeared 








we believe, never exhibited either in there in 1845; it was called ‘The Spinning-Wheel, and was 
London, or in the galleries of provin- | very favourably noticed by several members of the Academy. 
cial towns south of the Tweed. Yet | Of his earliest works, one, ‘The Dead Robin,’ was engraved, and 
in Scotland his works are much sought | others found ready purchasers in the Royal Association for the 
after, and he holds a good position | Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland, and among private indi- 
among the painters of genre-subjects ; viduals ; as, for example, his ‘ Pious Conversation’—not a well- 
helping to sustain the reputation of the | selected title, by-the-bye ; his ‘ Courtship,’ ‘ The Mote in the Eye,’ 
school with which he is associated. ‘Blowing Hard,’ a group of children playing with a toy-boat, 
bought by Mr. Potts, of Manchester ; ‘ Cottage-Children,’ pur- 
ROBERT THORBURN Ross, a native of Edin- | chased by Captain Mitchell Innes, of Ayton Castle, and engraved ; 
§ burgh, was born in 1816. At, the age of fifteen he | ‘The Sleeping Child, ‘The Lesson,’ ‘ Children and Dog,’ bought 
42, was articled to Mr. G. Simson, R.S.A., at that) period | by the Association. 
(C ’ considered the principal Art-teacher in Edinburgh.| In 1852 Mr. Ross was elected an Associate of the Scottish 
‘While engaged in the studio of this painter, young Ross | Academy. Of his works of the next few years may be mentioned 
attended the schools of the Trustees’ Academy, which | ‘The Harried Nest ;’ ‘ Hide and Seek,’ purchased by Mr. J. Gra- 
has aided in the education of so many of the best Scot- | ham, of Skelmorlie Castle, and photographed on a large scale by 
tish artists of our day: here he studied for three years under | the Art-Union of Glasgow for their subscribers ; ‘The Thorn in 
the superintendence of Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Allan, R.A.,| the Foot,’ bought by Sir ‘John Marjoribanks, of Lees, Berwick- 
R.S.A. At the expiration of the term of apprenticeship, Mr. Ross | shire; ‘ Fishers’ Shieling ;’ ‘The Dancing-Lesson,’ the property 






{> 





g [Stephen Miller. 


Drawn and Engraved by) THE RETURN 
of Mr. J. Scott, Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park; and ‘The Bible.’ | mittee of the Glasgow Art-Union, and was never publicly exhibited. 
Our recollection of ‘The Dancing- Lesson’ is, that it is charac- | Among those sent to the Academy were, in 1858, ‘ Spinning Woo’, 
terised by appropriate expression and excellent colour. | and ‘ Innocence ;’ in 1859, ‘ The Broken Pitcher, bought by Mr. 

The best picture exhibited by this artist in 1857 was the ‘ Boat- | Wilson, of Glasgow ; and ‘A Country Lassie, purchased by a 
house near Eyemouth.’ One of his works of the same year, ‘The | brother-artist, Mr. D. McNee, R.S.A. When painters buy works 
Dame’s School,’ was purchased, when on the easel, by the com- | of each other, it is sure evidence of the estimate put on them. 
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‘The Foundling,’ exhibited in 1860, was bought by Mr. James Rich- 
ardson, of Edinburgh ; and ‘A Highland Interior,’ exhibited the 
following year, was painted for Sir Dudley Coutts Marjoribanks. 
‘Leaving Home,’ as we remarked at the time of its bein 
exhibited, in 1862, was one ot the best pictures Mr. Ross ha 
produced up to that date; it was purchased and engraved by 
the Scottish Association. Next year he exhibited ‘HIGHLAND 
PETS,’ another commission from Sir Dudley C. Marjoribanks, 
which we have engraved ; and ‘The Old Master-Gunner’s Story 
of Waterloo,’ the gunner being no other than the painter’s father. 














Drawn and Engraved by) 


his death, his son applied to the owner of the picture for permis- 


sion to have the head photographed, as a loving memorial, and 
was actually refused the request. Certainly, the churlish collector, 
whose name we do not know, or we might be inclined to give it, 
is a man utterly void of right feeling. 

With several nice little bits of Scottish landscape, Mr. Ross 
exhibited, in 1864, ‘THE RETURN,’ engraved on a preceding page, 
and purchased, when on the easel, by Mr. Robert Crossman, of 
Cheswick House, Northumberland. There is no novelty ip the sub- 
ject, but it is treated very skilfully and pleasantly. The sailor, who 





HIGHLAND P&TS. 





The artist once told us a story with reference to this picture, 
which would scarcely be credited, except on such authority. We 
have already stated that the elder Mr. Ross filled the post of 
master-gunner at Berwick ; and he is represented, in the composi- 
tion, in his semi-official uniform, narrating to his grandson the 
story of the famous battle, and is directing the boy’s attention to 
a certain passage in a picture of the engagement, hanging over 
the mantel-piece of the room in which they are assembled. The 
old gentleman had been long in the service, was present through 
the whole of the Peninsular war, and also at Waterloo. After 


[Stephen Miller. 


may have been a “ ne’er-do-weel” as a youngster, has grown into 
a stalwart man during his long absence at sea, so that even his 
mother, who throws her arms round his neck, scarcely recognises 
him ; while the grandmother peers through her spectacles with a 
still more dubious look. The sister seems at once to accept him, 
and with a welcome smile ; but his younger brother lifts his head 
from the porridge-basin with an air of incredulity or of indiffer- 
ence ; while the dog, as is the wont of the animal, sniffs round 
the legs of the stranger, uncertain as yet whether it is his duty to 
seize them, or to give their owner a hearty greeting. The group 
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is put together with' much ingenuity, and the feeling thrown into | excited by hearing voices: hence her query of the little girl. The 
its component parts is appropriate and pointed. | €xpression given to the old woman’s face is capital, and her 

“WHa’s AT THE WINDOW?’ another of our illustrations, is a | attitude, that of attempting to rise from the chair, as if she would 
humorous representation of cottage-life “over the border.” This | judge for herself, is most truthful. Other pictures exhibited with 
picture was also bought, when on the easel, by Mr. Gibbons, of | it were, ‘ The Cotter’s Daughter,’ also purchased by Mr. Gibbons ; 


Liverpool, and was exhibited in Edinburgh, in 1865. 


Here, as in | ‘ Salmon-Fishing, &c. 


‘The Fishers Home, bought by Mr. 


the preceding work, the artist has shown great skill, both in the | Crossman, above mentioned, before it left the studio, and exhi- 


arrangement of the figures, and in their masterly execution. 


A | bited, in 1866, is one of those pleasant and cheerful scenes ot 


little bit of courtship, apparently, is going on at the window of the | home-life, of which the artist has produced so many. 


adjoining room, and the curiosity of the venerable grandmother is | 


Drawn and Engraved by) 


Shepherd’s Fireside,’ purchased by the Scottish Association, and 
‘The Goswick Salmon-Fisher ;’ both exhibited in 1867 ; ‘ The 
First pouney, and others, in 1868. The following year Mr. Ross 
was elected Member of the Scottish Academy, to whose exhibition 
his principal contribution was ‘ Salmon-Fishing on the Tweed, at 
Berwick, another work that found a purchaser in the Scottish 
Association. Last year he exhibited his diploma picture, entitled 
‘Asleep,’ a cottage-iriterior; and four subjects of fisher-life, 
‘Preparing Bait, ‘ Baiting the Line, ‘ Dyeing the Net,’ and the 
‘ Music Lesson ; and, in the present year, ‘ Sunshine,’ bought by 





“ wHA’s AT THE WINDOW?” 





Among more recent pictures may be named ‘The Highland 


[Stephen Miller. 


Mr. John Scott, of Edinburgh, and several fisher-subjects, both 
in oils and water-colours: Mr. Ross’ works in the latter medium 
are as popular as those in the former. 

This artist has evidently studied Scottish life in the cottage, on 
the sea-coast, and by the river-side : his pictures are all of this 
class of subject, which he renders with faelity, and under the 
most attractive aspects. He is an excellent colourist, and shows 
true feeling for the picturesque, both in his figures and their 
surroundings, whether in or out of doors. 

JAMES DAFFORNE. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1871. 
THE FAN COMPETITION. 


AS one of the means by which the suitable 


employment of educated women could be 


promoted in a direction consonant with 


their tastes and domestic comfort, the | 
Science and Art Department commenced, | 
some two or three years ago, to offer prizes — 


for the best designed and painted fan- 
mounts executed by the female students in 


the various Schools of Art throughout the 
country. In addition to the prizes awarded, | 


the Department purchased the best works, 


and placed them with the growing and now | 


very interesting collection of fans and fan- 
mounts in the South Kensington Muséum. 


When the International Exhibition of | 


1871 was fairly announced to the public, 
Her Majesty the Queen, being desirous to 
encourage the art of fan- painting by 
females, notified to the Royal Commis- 
sioners her intention to offer a prize of £40 
(1,000 francs) for the best fan exhibited on 
that occasion, “being either a work of 
inting or carving, or a combination of 
th, and executed by a female artist, under 
twenty-four years of age.” Of course, cer- 
tain conditions were laid down in detail by 
the authorities of the Exhibition, calculated 
to promote a proper understanding of the 
nature of the works to be sent in, and 
secure a P omy —— of the several 
rizes: the example of the Queen having 
n followed by Mrs. Herbert Taylor, the 
Lady Cornelia Guest, the Baroness Meyer 
de Rothschild, and Messrs. Howell, James 
& Co., all of whom offered prizes varying 
from £25 to £10 each, on similar condi- 
tions to those on which the Queen’s prize 
was to be awarded. 
It was very unfortunate that, owing to 


the late war and the condition of Paris | 


during the winter of 1870-71, the female 
fan-painters and mounters of that city could 


take no part in the competition, and thus | 


an important and interesting element in a 
really successful display of designs was 
wanting. Still the competition, though 
limited, was by no means devoid of in- 
terest: although the adjudicators felt it 
necessary to recommend chat Her Majesty’s 
prize should be withheld, from the fact that 
no work of sufficient merit to warrant its 
adjudication had been sent in competition. 
The other prizes, however, were awarded 
in such a manner as appeared to the judges 
most equitable ; Mrs. Herbert Taylor's prize 
being divided into two parts. 

One interesting feature of the friendly 
rivalry amo: e ladies concerned, was 
the fact that H.R.H. Princess Louise (Mar- 
chioness of Lorne) was one of the successful 
competitors, and that to a fan-mount, de- 
signed and executed by the Princess, the 
prize of £10, offered by the Lady Cornelia 
Guest, had to be awarded. The subject is 
a skating scene on a river. The grouping 
is exceedingly well managed for the pur- 
pose of a fan-mount, as the eye runs agree- 
ably through the composition. The central 
object is a lady in an ice-sledge pushed 
along by a vigorous skater, while in the 
foreground, to,the right, are two adepts 
—a lady and gertleman, who disport them: 
selves pretty much after the fashion that 
one might imagine Benedict and Beatrice 


ight have done, had Shakspere introduced 
a ing-scene into his play of Much Ado 
about Nothing. In the middle distance, 


and on the ite side of the composition 
to the two quoted, are illustrations 


of the timidity of beginners in the art of 


| skating. The costume is tastefully chosen, 
and the general tone of the work is silvery 
and pleasing. 

The highest prize awarded by the adjudi- 
cators was one of £15, a portion of the 
£25 offered by Mrs. Herbert Taylor. This 
prize was mee to Miss Henrietta Mon- 
talba, who has been a successful competitor 
on several occasions in the schools’ compe- 
tition of the Science and Art Department. 
The subject of the fan-mount selected is 
‘Shooting at the Popinjay,’ and is treated 
| in a very spirited and artistic manner, with 
a quaint touch of medizvalism in the de- 
tails of the costume. The colouring of the 
group of ladies on the left of the subject, in 
the midst of whom a gallant gentleman 


| elaborate attentions to another, is an admir- 
| able episode in the design. 
| A second prize of £10, the balance of the 
amount offered by Mrs. Herbert Taylor, is 
| also awarded to"Miss Henrietta Montalba 
| for a fan-mount, to which a prize of £5 was 
awarded in the recent Schools of Art com- 
| petition, and purchased by the Science and 
| Art Department, in whose name it is exhi- 
bited. The subject is a banquet of the 
| olden time in a baron’s hall. The grouping 


_is in the manner of Paul Veronese, and the | 


arrangement of the design is very in- 


| genious—the lower portions of the arc of | 
the mount being connected with the ban- | 
| quetting-hall by a flight of steps leading to | 


| the kitchen, in which the preparations for 
| the festivities are in progress in right baro- 


_nial fashion. The corresponding portion of | 
| the design on the opposite side shows the | 


| cellars, in which attendants are busy “ draw- 
| ing” for the revellers above, or drinking 
| themselves. The idea is very original for 
| the purpose, and is carried out with spirit. - 


Miss Hilda Montalba takes the prize of | 


£10 offered by the Baroness Meyer de 
Rothschild, by the admirable design of 
‘A Water-Party.’ A river-bank is repre- 
sented, and down some marble steps a 


gallant is handing a lady into a boat which | 


is already occupied by other dames. The 
sides and foreground of the work resting on 
| the cord of the arc of the mount are ad- 
mirably filled by swans, herons, and wild 
| fowl, disporting themselves amongst the 
| rushes. The tone of colour in this work is, 
to our minds, the best in the whole collec- 
tion. The same competitor takes one of the 
| prizes of £5, into which Messrs. Howell, 
bo & Co.’s prize of £10 is divided, 
| for another design illustrating ‘ Les Graces.’ 
| This work received a prize of £2 in the late 
schools’ competition, and was purchased, 
and is exhibited, by the Science and Art 
ent. 

e fifth prize awarded in this compe- 
tition is to Miss Linnie}Watt, for a fan- 
mount to which £2 was adjudicated in the 
Schools of Art Exhibition of Fan Designs. 
This work is also purchased for the South 
Kensington Museum, and is lent by the 
Science and Art Department. Messrs. 
Howell, James & Co.’s second prize of £5 
rewards Miss Linnie Watt’s skill in the 
production of a very well-conceived work, 
the subject of which is ‘ Love attended b 
Cupids.’ This old theme is treated wit 
considerable originality. A lover reclines 
at the feet of his mistress, who is seated on 
a bank below which a stream runs to each 
side of the composition. Cupids sport in 
the stream and upon the margin, fishing 
and wreathing —-. for the oe be 
arrangement of the design is good, but the 
treatment lacks the precision of touch and 
careful finish so essential in a work to be so 
closely examined, as a fan-mount must bear 
to be, when in use. The prize, however, 





excites the jealousy of one dame by his | 


was well merited by the conception of the 
design and the general vigour which charac- 
terises the ae 
Amongst the designs not recognised b 

| the adjudicators, the best are cotteinks 
| some of those which obtained prizes in the 
last competition of the Schools of Art 
throughout the country, and to which 
| prizes were awarded by the Science and 
Art Department. That entitled ‘ Oracles,’ 
by Miss Ellen Montalba, is cleverly ar- 
ranged and well executed, but the design 
_is a little too mystical in intention to be 
| Clearly understood. The figures are treated 
_with considerable skill and power. It 
received a prize of £3 in the schools’ com- 
petition. 

Miss Susan James, ot the Hull School ot 
| Art, sends two fans in competition, both the 
property of the South Kensington Museum, 

aving been purchased out of the recent 

competition of the Schools of Art. The 
best is ‘ Haymaking,’ a treatment in mono- 
chrome, blue on a pale blue ground of silk, 
|the high lights touched with white in 
tempera. The balance of the parts is well 
kept, and the artist has not attempted more 
than she could intelligently accomplish ; a 
ag which has been seriously overlooked 
y the greater number of the competitors. 
This fan was also rewarded by a prize of 
£3 in the schools’ competition. The other 
fan is a tastefully and well-executed ex- 
ample of flower-painting, passion-flowers 
arranged to suit the form of a fan-mount, 
and was commended in the above-named 
competition. 
_ _ Afan-mount by Miss Mary A. McGee, of 
the Dublin School of Art (Royal Society), is 
avery satisfactory treatment of birds and 
butterflies, with an open and well-arranged 
foliage as a background. The distribution 
is agreeable, and the theme original. The 
| execution, too, is fairly managed, for the ob- 
| jects, especially the birds, are difficult ones 
to treat well. This design was awarded a 
prize of £1 in the School of Art competition, 
and was purchased by the Science and Art 
| Department. 

Miss Maria Eassie, of the Gloucester 
School of Art, contributed a very prettily- 
treated fan-mount, arranged in a series of 
festoons of flowers supported by amorini ; 
emblems of music, painting, and sculpture 
filling up some of the interspaces. The 
foliage and flowers are elegant in treatment, 
the touch being crisp and intelligent, whilst 
the general tone of colour is especially 
happy in its adaptation to a fan-design. 

e have already mentioned that many 
of the designs were too ambitious in cha- 
racter, and evidently far beyond the powers 
of the competitors to treat with anything 
like precision and artistic intelligence. No 
regard seems to have been had to previous 
training, practice, and experience. The 
question was not, “ What can I do?” but 
“What shall I attempt to do?” ‘Thus 
many of the designs bear evidence of 
power, which, if applied to less elaborate 
work, would have brought the executants 
out of the competition with credit ; although 
success, as s the prizes, may not 
have been possible with the more simple 
and modest, yet withal sensible, effort. 

In this category the fan-mount, the 
property of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, and painted by Miss Florence E. P. 
Spiers, of the Oxford School of Art, must be 
placed,and which, although unrewarded, was 

urchased from the late schools’ competition. 
two mounts, by Miss Mary Jane Bliss, 
also deserve notice for simplicity of arrange- 
— and perfect adaptation to the uses of 
a 
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THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


FOURTH WINTER EXHIBITION. 





ON entering a gallery of pictures with an eye 
ready for the reception of beautiful impressions, 
the spectator’s first thought is often one of un- 
limited praise for all the works exhibited. 
After tiring sight and body with an hour’s 
inspection of the works, the second thought ma 
be one of unlimited indifference for both land- 
scape and figure; and, finally, when eye and 
body have rested for a few hours, praise is 
ified by judgment, and indifference only 
remains for inferior works. Let us notice the 
' pictures now hanging in the Dudley Gallery, in 
this fourth period of observation ; and we may, 
on the whole, consider it an exhibition of 
average merit, for though there is an absence of 
striking works, yet there is a fair sprinkling 
of such as display artistic capacity. 
When we see the names of G. F. Watts, 
G. D. Leslie, H. S. Marks, J. D. Watson, 
Arthur Hughes, G. Mason, H. Moore, Simeon 
Solomon, J. A. M. Whistler, Briton Riviere, 
and Val Prinsep, in the list of exhibitors, we 
may be sure there will be interesting, if not 
valuable material. As the hanging committee 
has given the place of honour to Mr. Watts’s 
finished design for a large picture, ‘ The Angel 
of Death’ (132), we shall do well to examine 
the claims this work possesses for its distin- 
oe position. In the first place, we cannot 
ail to be impressed by the dignity of the sub- 
ject, and its grandeur of treatment; secondly, 
we are both surprised and delighted to note that 
the artist has given us a noble and compassion- 
ate female figure for the angel of Death, instead 
of following in the old fantastic medizval track 
of depicting a ghastly grinning skeleton. The 
ancients, by the way, have said tender things of 
Death’s angel, and represented her on monu- 
ments as a soft, lovable figure, half-brother of 
Sleep. In Mr. Watts’s design we see a monarch 
who lays down his crown; a soldier, who gives 
up his sword; a cripple, who lays aside his 
crutch ; and a mother, who parts with her child ; 
while raised above the group the angel of Death 
stands with a calm yet compassionate gaze, half 
in the act of benediction, half as if she would 
beckon the figures into the silent land. The 
feeling of the picture is poetical, and the colour 
reminds us somewhat of the Venetian school; 
but a warmer, fuller key would have given the 
reminiscence more force, though the subject 
seems to demand subdued tones. The claims 
of the picture to its place of honour, we think, 
are well-grounded. Leaving Mr. Watts’s noble 
idealism, let us turn one pace to the left, and 
we have Mr. J. D. Watson’s charming fancy, 
‘When Lubin is away’ (120), the single figure of 
a peasant-girl seated on a bank that overlooks 
the sea; admirable drawing, subtlety of colour, 
simplicity of treatment, combine to make us de- 
lighted with a very slight matter. The blue 
haze of distant sea is tenderly given, and in 
fine harmony with the dreamy, abstracted ex- 
sion of the girl. How different is Mr. J. M. 
urfield’s ‘Das Kammerkiitzchen’ (145), which 
is cleverly painted. This Aammerkatschen is 
as saucy and pert as Kotzebue’s Lischen, in 
*Der Wildfang,’ and as natty as any of the 
nattiest soubrettes in a Paris theatre. The 
artistic skill displayed in ying a bold, 
forward chambermaid, might have been better 
bestowed on a worthier subject. Mr. Briton 
Riviere deserves high praise for his touching 
episode, ‘His only Friend’ (62); and if the 
dog that caresses his poor little vagrant master, 
lying dead-tired by the wayside, is not crying, 
we never saw a dog so near shedding tears. 
Mr. J. E. Hodgson’s ‘Disputed Move’ (39) 
is full, of vigorous action brilliant colour, 
with a quaint touch of humour besides. The 
— of the nearest disputant is somewhat 
-shaped, if we ma such an expression. 
The hooded friar-like individual in the right- 
hand corner of the picture seems to enjoy the 
dispute amazingly in a sleek, quiet way, and by 
his forms a good contrast to the 
animation of the chess-player. Mr. Simeon 


Solomon takes not unfrequent delight in the 
gloom of dark interiors ; but, ik Resheandt he 





also delights in the contrasting of 
lighted surfaces. ‘ Carrying | 5 ek in : 
Synagogue at Geneva’ is, except to Jews, an 
uninteresting, and, to all, an undramatic, sub- 
ject ; but nevertheless he has made it interest- 
ing and grateful by the full richness of colour 
given tothis little cabinet-piece. The renderin 

of yellow surfaces worked over with gold thread 
is a favourite study with this artist, and one in 
which he excels, The glimpse of blue sky 


through the synagogue is a happy su ion of 
freedom from this din fart eg PHiad Mr, Solo- 
mon named his ‘ Marguerite’ (217)‘A Re- 
verie,’ we should have been better satisfied, but 
as the title stands we feel there is somethi 
lacking to complete our ideal of Goethe’s Mar- 

erite. Nevertheless, the modelling of the 

e is very beautiful, and the half-shut eye is 
tender and full of love. 

Mr. Hemy never idealises the faces and figures 
of his models ; if perchance they happen to be 
somewhat ill-favoured, he bates not a jot of 
their plainness of feature or uncouthness of form 
when he transfers them to canvas. It would 
seem scarcely requisite for the truthful rendering 
of medizeval scenes, that the artist should insist 
on such a general and unflinching lack of beauty’ 
but we feel that these are the unfortunate condi- 
tions on which‘ The Evening Promenade on the 
Ramparts of Tongres’ (234) was painted. There 
is, moreover, such a dreary expression in the 
faces of his figures, that we might almost fancy 
the personages of this mournful promenade were 
in hourly expectation of being besieged by an 
enemy, instead of taking the evening air for 
bealth, and a gossip for pleasure. This persis- 
tent gloominess mars the pleasurable effects of 
Mr. Hemy’s work, despite his powerful colour 
and his originality of treatment. His study of 
‘Porlock Weir’ (189), though full of light and 
very true to nature, bears some of the severity of 
his medizval subjects. Turning to Mr. H. S. 
Marks, we are led to believe that some few 
hundred years ago the world was not actually 
blank and void of laughter and smiles. His 
‘ Village Gossip ’ (206) contains a touch of nature 
—good-humoured, garrulous old age being 


| drawn to the life. “A good old man, sir— 


he will be talking,” is the key to the whole 
picture. 

Mr. G. D. Leslie, A.R.A., is determined that 
the Dudley Gallery shall have one sweet face to 
glorify and brighten it, and therefore, with the 
kindest instincts for the necessities of this exhibi- 
tion, sent ‘The Chorister’ 'for our admiration 
and delight, and we must fain admire her for 
her bright innocent face and soft dove’s eyes. 
‘The Chorister’ is twin-sister evidently to 
Nausicaa, ~whose beauty charmed so many 
visitors to Burlington House this past summer. 
The painting is firm, and masterly, the 
drapery well drawn, and the undefinable piece 
of background an artistic triumph. What shall 
be said of Mr. Arthur Hughes’s ‘Ophelia?’ 
We remark that it shows tender poetical 
feeling: that there is beauty of line in Ophelia’s 
figure and drapery: that her eyes are wild and 
strange, yet full of melancholy ; that the quiet 
spot where the will “ grows aslant the brook, 
and shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream,” 
is steeped in the same. tender melanchol 
that dwells in the eyes of ‘poor Ophelia.” 
We commend the artist for having chosen the 
prelude to the tragedy rather than the 
itself for tation. We could almost find 
fault with Mr. Hughes for his careful finish of 
the quilted satin of Ophelia’s dress, but in this 
case we should have to be severely critical with 
the delicate elaboration of flowers and grasses, 
and this Ssonendilt samedi — Mr, V: 
Prinsep is ly in his conceptions, 
but he is so often abrupt, and uncompromising. 
‘Sir Harry Wildair’ (67) has a bright full of 
intelligence, with a dash of miscki ief in it; but 
the fi seems to be growing out of the wall, 
and the yellow whip has something of an im- 

inence =n it. . Gipsy’ ( ie 

The ‘ Study of a Spanish Gi )s * 
f B. Burgess, is buillantly painted ; he! do 

panish and other gipsies show their 
teeth on canvas? A smile is grateful, but a grin 
i i and beginning with Murillo 
down through ‘ong 





Spies sgeient aR ee, Rip eet Aging 
o' 

We must not omit to notice a small picture 

Mr. Alfred H. Tournier, ‘ After You’ (276). 

wo highly-bred gentlemen stand at a doorway 
bowing and waving hands, each intimating by 
their gestures that death could cheerfully be 
suffered rather than the dishonour of committing 
a breach of etiquette. Which of these courtiers 
had the audacity to pass first through the door, 
Mr. Tournier has yet to tell us. The humour of 
this piece is most excellent. 

The landscape-element is not very strong in 
this Exhibition, the most noticeable works com- 
ing from the hands of Mr. George Mason, 
ARA, Mr. C. J. Lewis, Mr. H. Moore, Mr. 
S. Walton, Mr. A. Ditchfield, Mr. A. S. Grace, 
and Mr. J. A. _" Whistler. Mr. C. J. Lewis 
sends a charmingly-fresh picture, ‘ Hay-making’ 
(31), with an admirable cele of pollard wiles, 
and a suggestion of meadow that brings with it 
the scent of new-mown hay, and the happiness 
and promise of spring, “the swoote season of the 
year.” The ‘ Berkshire Mill-Race’ (125) con- 
tains some fine qualities of colour, and there is a 
windy look about the sky and trees; but the 
rushing water of the mill-race we feel is scarcely 
as light and bubbling and t as it should 
a ye joy ae contributes four mas- 
terly sketches, of which ‘ Angmeri (315), and 
‘Bridge below Tivoli’ ( 26), any finest in 
intention, An occasi etch or two in an 
exhibition of this kind is a grateful relief after 
seeing much ge pe work, like a light 
Ressage in one of Beethoven’s sonatas. Mr. 

istler, however, has quite made up his 
mind to be a contributor of sketches only ; 
in his ‘ Variations in Violet and Green’ (225), 
and ‘Harmony in Blue Green’ (265), we cer- 
tainly are treated to some subtle gradations of 
colour, and perhaps ;there are few artists who 
could haveexpressed so much in so few touches of 
the brush; but still we think there are few 
artists who would have had the audacity to let 
those touches of the brush remain so rudely and 
raggedly visible. We are dissatisfied, for when 
we see so much has been achieved with ease, it 
is but fair to t that more should have been 
attempted. e cannot close our eyes either to 
faults or to beauties. When an artist has great 
gifts like Mr. Whistler, the more jealous should 

e be of sullying by indolence or neglect a 
beautiful artistic instinct. Of Mr. Frank Wal- 
ton’s three pictures we give the to * Cover 
Wood?’ (32), with its rosy flush of sunset-sky, its 
autumn woodlands, and its ae line of dis- 
tance. ‘In the Crimson Evening Weather’ 
(46), by the same artist, is noticeable for a care- 

study of sky, and a burst of warm light, on the 
rise of a S moorland ; but the foreground is 
inclined to be i 


and uni yee o Mr. A. 

J. Grace gives us a delightful shudder in his 
idea of ‘A Cool Afternoon,’ (83); wherein the 
effect of wind and misty rain is most ably ren- 
dered, presenting an English meadow cheerless 
in aspect, as Mr. C. J. Lewis has given it a cheer- 
ful one in his ‘ Haymaking.’ But in his ‘ Sussex 
Homestead ’ (164), Mr. Grace makes the amende 
honorable in showing how warm, and tender, 
and amiable an English field and farmstead 
aap Oa any Shae os Se “ All 
ings in order stored, a home of ancient peace.” 
In Mr. A. J. Ditchfield’s modest, unpretending 
i ictare we see how charmingly grey-green 
can tell in the making of alandscape. It is really 
soothing to the eye to come upon this artist’s 
works, after being dazzled by the glow of flaming 
sunset skies, w whins, and purple heather. 
We scarcely think Mr. H. Moore is as strong 
as usual this year: of his three contributions to 
gallery we prefer his ‘ Sawpit, Sunset, Sus- 
sex,’ (216), for it is full of poetry, and yet has 
more of decided artistic purpose than his other 
ees Mr. C, P. ight’s ‘ Weathering the 
before nightfall on the granite coast of 
Cornwall’ (173), shows a sky that has partially 
cleared heavy gales, but it is one of those 
rapidly-shifting skies that will blot out both 
moon and stars in an hour or two, what with 
the accompaniment of tremendous gusts of 
wind, and the roar of maddened breakers. Mr. 
Knight’s ion is fine. There is still good 
at in the gallery, but space 
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AN EXHIBITION 


OF THE 
ARTS, INDUSTRIES, AND MANU- 
FACTURES OF IRELAND. 


THERE is no country in the world for which 
Art could do so much as it could do for Ireland. 
With its enormous natural wealth, its thousand 
appliances for manufactures, Ireland does ‘next 
to nothing” in augmenting the national wealth. 
It would, alas! be easy to show the why and 
the wherefore—why capital is kept away from it, 
and wherefore the energies of its people lie 
dormant or run to waste. It is indeed, and in 
sad truth, a country of capabilities that produces 
comparatively nothing. Yet its resources have 
been developed, a its means convincingly 
—_ by a few men of a some of 
whom as a consequence.  produc- 
tions Menus. Fry, not only of Tabbinets 
(for which they have long been famous), but of 
“ Terries,” that find their way into hundreds of 
residences—through the ehektoen of England 
mainly, who do not say they are Irish—have 
introduced into Ireland a new industry ; and the 
porcelain establishment at Belleek promises 
—, with the potteries of Staffordshire ; 
the -: dia) ay Belfast maintain their 
; but the list of industrial products 
~ oe which Art spor eat terribly mer g Year 
year passes, and little or no improvement 
is made. The country retrogrades her than 
advances, and hope in its prosperity is vanishing 
with time. All other le are moving for- 
ward ; Ireland still keeps in the background. 

It is entirely certain that Ireland has been 
pushed back by the foolish or wicked cry for 
“home rule,” by thrusting farther and farther 
off that intercourse with England by which only 
Ireland can prosper. In proportion as these 
veritable enemies of Ireland work for its degrada- 
tion, should be the efforts of its true patriots : 
they may render the evils nugatory, and will 
certainly make them less, by showing that when 
capital develops the resources of Ireland, there 
is surety of an abundant harvest. 

We welcome, with much satisfaction, the 
programme which announces an “ Exhibition of 
the Arts, Industries, and Manufactures of Ire- 
land,” about to in Dublin in what is called 
the “ Exhibition Building ”—an admirable and 
very spacious structure erected in 1865, which, 
not long ago, was rescued from ruin by the sons 
of a most liberal and patriotic gentleman—Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Arthur) Guinness.* They pur- 
chased the structure which “all Ireland ”’ was un- 
able or unwilling to buy; and this is one of the 
ways whereby mg Syme it may be yep aee 

manager secretary of the pro 

Exhibition is Mr. Edward Lee, who ey 
himself a high character as acting secretary at 
the Crystal Palace. He has energy, activity, 
experience, and much general knowledge—with 
suave manners calculated to make him popular 
in Ireland. The superintendence could not be 
in better hands; and we have reason to believe 
the experiment will be eminently successful. 

Valuable aid may be given by England. 
There may be a small section of the Iri ple 
who will consider English help an insult, and 
who would refuse it altogether; but the great 
mass in Ireland, knowing they need assistance, 
will ask for it and receive it gratefully. We 
venture to assure Mr. Gladstone that he has the 
wend greatly to conciliate as well as benefit 

d; and that a fair share of the money- 
art to South Kensington transmitted to Ire- 

would do more real service in promoting 
friendship between the two countries than a 
score of acts of Parliament to meet the demands 
of this party or of that. 

It is small sores that irritate most ; and it is 
certainly an Irish grievance that South Ken- 
=k Pb yedl oul eagelage keeps the 

It is neither wise nor just that the 
Irish capital should be to do for itself 
what is done for the English Metropolis out of 
the public treasury. 
e shall give details of this most praise- 
worthy project when it is more advanced. 








ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





Parts.—The two months, just past, have 
renewed the annual artistic competitive 
struggles forthe Grand Prix, as it is appropriately 
termed—the mission to Rome—which, as indica- 
tive of how the order of things is resumed after 
the late monstrous interruption, deserves a 
passing note. They were preceded by the 
** Troyon” donus, a prize of 1,200 francs, liberally 
dispensed each year by the widow of the late 
eminent artist, for the production of an original 
landscape oil-painting. As that sum in times 
like the present is not unworthy the yearnings of 
the student-class, which, in this instance, is 
allowed to embrace all under thirty years of age, 
a richly productive struggle might have been 
anticipated. No such result, however, has been 
realised. The subject was ‘ An Inundation,’ and 
the absence of merit in nine out of the ten can- 
vases exhibited was truly pitiful. The prize was 
awarded to Louis Henry Saintin, a pupil of M. 
Pils. The Grand Prix inspirations have, happily, 
been of much better promise. In Painting, the 
subject was drawn from the Greek tragedy,— 
the blind CEdipus, led at his command, by his 
daughter Antigone, to the spot where lie the 
bodies of his wife slain by her own hands, and 
his sons slaughtered by their foe. In woe 
unutterable he bids them farewell. This was 
surely a most difficult subject for composition, 
drawing, colour, and expression. Its treatment 
by the ten competitors was creditable for all, 
without eliciting any such speciality of original 
verve, as might suggest the agency of genius. 
In the successful work of M. Toudouze is strong 
expression, and in its general effect a subtle 
poetic impression in which he stood alone. _ 

In Sculpture, the subject was also diffi- 
cult, but most —— for alto-relievo, 
‘The Flagellation of Christ in Prison.’ This is 
a familiar and favourite theme on the Conti- 
nent. It takes its place, either in painting or 
sculpture, in the illustrations of the Passion 
which are presented in the interiors of all the 
Roman Catholic churches. The blemish of 
eight out of ten of the groups produced on this 
occasion, was, apart from feebleness of expres- 
—_ = a figure, cea ge ae 

orou isgusting, grinning, and scowling 
per hg vn onihane of this, the work which 
gained the award of the judges is eminently 
conspicuous. It is characterised throughout 
by energy and elevation, quite contrasted with 
the proximate illustrations, which seem to emu- 
late the grotesque wood-carvings of the Art 
ante-renaissance period. We shall‘be surprised 
if the name of the author, M. Marqueste, does 
not hereafter take a place of honour among 
French sculptors. 

In Architecture, the subject given was that of a 
House of Legislature, quite uncalled for at the 
present time. The chief work here, by M. Ull- 
mann, unites to an elaborately ornate centre, two 
wings distinctly apart, and comparatively simple. 
Much elegance of conception, in the composite 
order,—without, however, grandeur of effect,— 
distinguishes the whole —— Lookin 
back to similar exhibitions, it may be conclud 
that the young French school is rallying with 
good heart to meet the future now opening 
before it—The Académie des Beaux Arts has 
awarded the architectural prize of Achille de 
Clére to M. iquiéres, pupil of M. Questel. 

Apropos of architecture in connection with 


Paris, it is of interest to note that the recon- |. 


struction of the column in the Place Ven- 
dome, is on the eve of commencement. This 

has. been committed to the very com- 
petent hands of Messrs. Etex and Re ‘ 
and its rapid completion may be anticipated. 
Whether it is to be surmounted by an allegorical 
statue of France, or the Redingote Gris is to have 
a restoration, seems to be still an undecided 
point. ,It may be remarked, that one of the most 
incomprehensible eedings of the third 
Napoleon was the deposition and exile of this 

historic monument to Courbevoie, where 
its Trajan column elevation was exchanged for a 
low pitiful in an unfrequented ity ; 
while to its place was hoisted up, with laborious 
engineering, the mockery of a Renee emperor. 
Nor is the consolation left that it was thus 





reserved from the insult of a downfall by the 

ds of Communists, inasmuch as it was sub- 

jected to that purposed degradation in the 
purlieus of Courbevoie. 

With regard to the great public buildings, 
monuments as they are termed in French, which 
have been so ee OU injured by conflagration, 
they also will be subjected to restoration, in ac- 
cordance with that elastic energy which is so 
obvious, and so worthy of admiration in the pro- 
ceedings, on all sides of Paris, for repairing the 
vast ruins of a double bombardment. The 
official architects of the municipal council have 
been entrusted with the heavy duty of ascertain- 
ing to what extent the destructive process has 
been carried out, and upon their several reports, 
which, duly printed and constituting an immense 
volume, are to be presented to each member of 
the body, the proximate estimates of restoration 
will be attained. One item in this anticipated 
exposition has already been put in course of 
realisation. The municipal authorities are 
already occupied-in recruiting an absolute ed 
@’armée of building operatives. It is roughly 
estimated that their number will be not less than 
fourteen thousand men, with engagements for 
three years. The restoration of the Tuileries 
will, it is understood, have the preference: in- 
deed, it appears that these ruins are no longer 
to be allowed to disgrace the city. M. Thiers 
has decided forthwith to have the business of 
their re-edification undertaken. M. Lefuel was 
commissioned to draw up a plan for adapting 
the building to the purposes of public offices, 
and it has received the approval of M. Thiers. 
An immediate application will be made to the 
Legislative Assembly for the first instalment of 
funds required for this undertaking. 

The Gobelins.—With the authorisation of M. 
Campenon, the contractor of this celebrated ma- 
nufacture, the following list of the losses sus- 
tained in the Communist contest has been pub- 
lished :—Ancient Tapestry : ‘The History of St. 
Crispin ;’ a fragment of the hangings known as 
* The Parnassus ;’ ‘‘The Months;’ a fragment of 
‘The School of Athens;’ a fragment of ‘ The 
Triumph of the Gods;’ a fragment of ‘The 
Wars of Alexander.’ Modern Tapestry: ‘The 
‘ Aurora ’ of Guido; ‘ The Assembly of the Gods,’ 
after Raffaelle ; ‘ The Assumption of the Virgin,’ 
after Titian; ‘ Sacred and Profane Love ;’ ‘ The 
Air,’ a fragment from Lebrun’s ‘ Elements ;’ 
‘ — ’ (the Seven Senses), after the designs 
of Baudry and Dieterle; a tapestry after Bou- 
cher, &c. 

M rey has recently lost one of her 
most distinguished artists, the sculptor Piquer. 
As far back as the Paris Exhibition of 1840-41, 
he won a very high repute for a statue of St.. 
Jerome, which united grandeur of conception to 
a bold, accomplished style of execution. In it 
general contemporaneous criticism recognised a 
production of the highest promise. From that 
— his merits were aan eegenes in 

is native country, and his works were eagerly 
sought for to decorate many of her chief cities. 
Amongst them were a marble statue of Queen 
Isabella II.; the tomb of General Mina, at 
Pampeluna ;. an equestrian statue of King 
Ferdinand, at Barc ; a group of the Trinity 
in the Carmon church at Madrid; astatue of the 
Virgin for Porto Rico; besides several statues 
for the cathedrals of Tolosa, and St. Jacques de 
Galicia. His chisel was also abundantly prolific 
of finely characteristic busts. In all, Piquer has 
achieved for himself a monument ere pe rennius. 

New YorK.—Under the name of ‘ The Me- 
tropolitan Museum of Art,’ this city is preparing 
to erect a Museum of Painting and Sculpture : 
the undertaking will be defrayed by means of 
public subscriptions on a large scale. The civic 
authorities have set apart a considerable plot 
of the ground in the Central Park for the edifice, 
which will consist of a single storey, the ground- 
floor being set aside for sculpture. The central 
= will be devoted to business purposes. 

ey | it is intended to assign certain por- 
tions of the building to a museum of Industrial 
Works. At the present time the city possesses 
about 250 pictures, including examples of Velas- 

, Lucas Cranach, Van Dyck, Isaac and 
Karan Ostade, Terburg, Mieris, Hobbema, 
Rubens, Greuze, and others. 
























































NATURE PICTURES.* 


Tis book is well worth all it will cost: a 
more perfect volume, in so far as Art is con- 
cerned (and it has nothing else to depend 
upon), has never been submitted to the public. 
It shows us what Art can do, when artist, 
engraver, printer, and publisher combine to pro- 
duce suaiilenee. Those who have doubts as 








to the value of engravings on wood, and as to 
their power of giving delight to educated minds | 
who require approach to perfection when Art | 
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woodcuts. ‘The Forest’ may be accepted as a 
type of all the others: our readers cannot fail 
to recognise the peculiar beauty both of the 
drawing and the engraving; it shows the crisp 
yet delicate character of a first-class etching by 
one of the old Dutch masters. Each of the 
thirty subjects exhibits the same poetic feeling 
in the artist and skill in the angraver. 





* Nature Pictures; a Series of Thi Original 

Illustrations. Drawn on Wood, by J. H. Dett; en- 
ved by R. Paterson. Publis by Preperick 
ARNE & Co. 
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copies nature, will have their doubts entirely 
removed after inspecting this delicious volume. 
We have seen nothing of the kind so admirable 
heretofore : and it is not likely we shall see any- 
thing so entirely exquisite again ; unless, indeed, 
there is a public of sufficient spirit to recom- 
pense fitly those who have produced it. Several 

ears must have been occupied to complete it. 

et us examine any one of the thirty: take, for 
instance, that of ‘ The Hayfield ;’ nature has sup- 





plied the materials, and has brought them toge- 
ther with consummate skill; no doubt the points 
are made up from many studies, but the whole 





THE FOREST. 


The merit of drawing these on the wood, 
from his own sketches, appertains to Mr. J. H. 


| Dell; but his efforts would have been com- 


| ey nil if he had not been so abl 
| seconded by Mr. R. Paterson—an Edinburg 
| engraver,, we believe—who is entitled to equal 
honour with the draughtsman. Obviously, they 
| have worked heartily and zealously together, 
| and their works will bring them honour and 
fame, and we hope substantial reward. They 
| are not the only “makers” of this book to whom 
— must be awarded; the publisher has 


composition is in perfect harmony. Turn to an- 
other—‘ The Heath;’ how true it is! how abso- 
lute a transcript of what all have seen! So of 
‘The Waterfall ;’ water has never been better 
rendered. And how grandly faithful is the rain- 
bow that over -spans ‘ The Lake.’ So with two 
seascapes, ‘ The Storm’ and ‘Calm.’ So indeed, 
with all the thirty prints; each is perfection of 
its kind, including those in which the figures 
‘come large—’’ such as the ‘ Rabbit- Hutch’ 
and the ‘ Market-Cart.’ 

Messrs. Warne afford us the opportunity of 
offering a specimen of these very charming 


produced it “regardless of cost ;” the binders, 
Straker and Son, of Farringdon Street, deserve 
warm praise ; the printer’s name we do not find, 
but it ought to have been prominently placed. It 
is clear an immense amount of thou fe, labour, 
and expense must have been in by all. 

The volume would have been improved by ac- 
companying each engraving with some quotation 
| from one of her poets. The total absence of 
| letter-press (except the title of the print on a 
separate leaf,) gives a degree of baldness to the 
book which is not altogether pleasant. 
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A VISIT TO THE CALCUTTA 
SCHOOL OF ART. 


AmonG the rapid strides “‘ Young Bengal” is 

ing t Euro advancement the 
departments of Art are not neglected. There 
are young men being trained who should diffuse 
an influence through the arts and manufactures 
of the country, which must go far to lift them 
out of the barbarity into which ages of igno- 
rance have them. The imagination, 
without knowl as its foundation, paints 
forms at once grotesque, hideous, absurd; 
forms which, the side of realities, are as 
nightmares to thy life and action. All 
Indian art is neither trivial nor absurd, as I 
shall presently show; but the mass of what we 
see, everybody knows to be utterly valueless. I 
venture to think there are some who feel an 
interest in the progress of Art in India, as 
the word is received among us, and to such 
readers I hope my narrative may not be unin- 
teresting. 

The Calcutta school is well situated in the 
native quarter of the city. The building is not 
spacious, but the most is made of the accommo- 

tion it affords. The students, when I first 
visited it, were away for the Durga-puja holidays, 
and Mr. Locke, the principal, had prepared me 
for almost an empty house ; but, in truth, I saw 
more than I ever dreamed of in Calcutta. All 
the requirements and furniture of art were to be 
found here. Busts from the antique, and casts 
from ancient architectural remains in India, 
and Mary y from these in crayon, carefully 
stippled remarkably correct. A few stu- 
dents, anxious to earn something, were hard at 
work drawing from casts on stone or with pen 
and ink, while close by a window a young man, 
with a range of bottles containing serpents in 
spirits, was at work copying, in water-colours, 

e head of a serpent, stippling the whole in 
with great care and neatness, scale for scale. 
In Mr. Locke’s room I was shown a multitude 
of drawings made by the students. A collection 
of folio drawings of serpents executed with 
almost mathematical precision attracted my par- 
ticular attention. These drawings were for Dr. 


pe 
have since seen the School during the 
whole of one of its most active days, when 
the pupils were busy in the tions of the 
contributions now in the Calcutta International 
Exhibition. On entering the modelling-room 
I encountered a Bengali removing a waste 
mould from the cast of a cobra de capella, The 
snake was in the act of striking,—his hood was 
expanded, and his throat swelled; the rest of 
his body so di as best to support his 
attitude. With immense care and wonderful 
ience}he was chipping away the matrix. 

e had been some days at this work, as I was 
informed. Mr. Locke is of opinion that the 
Bengalis rival, if they do not s , the 
Italians in their delicate handling of plaster- 
casts. One cast of the snake, which was drying 
outside, represented the codra in the act of 
locomotion, with his head raised above the 
ground, and his hood contracted ; the muscular 
action represented in the tortuous body was 
admirably brought out. There were other 
models in different stages of completion, with 
students and workmen engaged about them. 
The adjoining room contained a “feast ” of Art. 
All the fruits procurable in Calcutta were here, 
in plaster, but coloured so well that nothing 
short of touch would convince one they were 
not edible. Students were at work painting 
other casts of fruit, and, with unlimited pa- 
tience, putting down tint for tint and line for 
line from the original fruit ; their performance 
could scarcely fall short of perfect imitation. 

A cage containing a couple of cobras at- 
tracted my attention for a moment. The 
venomous creatures were waiting to be experi- 
mented on. It is not to be imagined that 

live creature is embedded in the plaster, 
thus for a while to perpe- 

tuate itself in the cast taken from his guon- 
dam tomb, while his own carcase is bottled 
ge hag the curious to admire. 

o! be practicable, and 











the method adopted must be referred to the 


a of the wor 

y next visit was to the “room of horrors.” 
The “horrors” are specimens of false taste ; 
most of them, of course, from Indian monu- 
ments. What is not unique in ornament, what 
is false in sentiment or not in keeping with the 
type of the work of which it is a portion, 
is to be found here. Here it is the student 
is taught what to avoid; while that which 
is pure in design, and is true to all the 
conditions of Art, and fulfils all the require- 
ments of taste, is constantly before him as his 
guide and his model. From this he practises 
his pencil, and he trains his eye—he draws it— 
he paints it—he sketches it upon the lithogra- 
phic stone, and imprints it as indelibly on his 
mind as he does on the paper which brings 
away the imprint from the stone. 

In the large hall down-stairs are the fine casts 
brought from Orissa some short time ago, with 
a vast number of other casts, moulds, &c. The 
cast of a bhisti,* with his mussak,t appears to 
have been one of the few works in the place 
copied from a living “model.” A curious 
little history attaches itself to this figure. He 
had ‘been standing some time before the stu- 
dents while the clay was assuming his shape. 
An anatomical figure was near him, and the 
Principal, drawing the attention of the students, 
to the tendon Achilles, touched the “ model” 
with his pointer behind the ancle, and bade the 
students watch the effect as the man drew up 
his leg. The man, alarmed at the action of the 
instrument on his leg, took fright and de- 
camped. Never since has Mr. Locke been able 
to secure a model, for it was reported of him 
that he had by some magical means communi- 
cated a disease to his victim’s ancle from a 
certain terrible figure of a skinned man, and that 
it only succumbed to the most powerful applica- 
cations. The pain in the poor fellow’s leg for a 
day or two after the occurrence bore out his 
statement well, and no wonder, for he had stood 
long enough in all conscience. 

The last room I visited down-stairs contained 
the finished casts, and here again the patient 
delicate hand of the Bengali was at work, cover- 
ing the surface of the cast with a fine coating of 
oil-colour to protect it. 

The ceilings in different parts of the house were 
covered with designs the effect of which had 
been first tried here. Several of the buildin 
in Calcutta bear witness to the skill of the work- 
men and the excellent designs of the Princi 

On ascending the stairs I came upon a large 
class of Bengali youth learning to draw, not 
sketching, but accurate drawing : the sixth class 
contained better draughtsmen than English 
schools in India can train in six years, after the 
manner in which drawing is taught in most of 
the public schools I know. The style is unmis- 
takably referable to the South Kensington School 
of Art. Teachers were of course superintend- 
ing their several classes. 

¢ hall on the second floor is a fair sized 
room, and well appointed with finished casts 
from the antique; busts of gentlemen, mo- 
delled at the school, were — on pedestals 
on both sides of the room ; while drawings from 
these were hung on the walls. 

In another ent students were at work 
stencilling on lithographic stones; others were 
dane easels ; reset sprang — model- 
ing stools, working the plastic clay. seemed 
intent on the art they had made their vocation : 
not an idle hand did I see in the house. 

One of the most im t features of the in- 
struction here im snag pres. cae which 
the young men regard -productions of 
their own country. Who can deny that India 
has produced giant architects, whose works are 
as unique in design and ornament, notwithstand- 
ing their wonderful ications, as many of 
the finest structures in Europe, more so 
oe 

within this century, ese 

architects ay we ao oa 
complete designs e er 

to turn over the leaves of “ F is Tove ent 

t Worship” to be convinced of this. 

The students here are taught to discriminate be- 


* Bhisti—Water-carrier. + Mussak—Water-bag. 





tween the true in Art and the false; to appre- 
ciate the beauties of their own perfected art in 
ornament; to reject at once what bears the 
stamp of empiricism; to abstain from incon- 
gruous combinations ; and to follow whatever is 
= in taste, - refined in a ie 
lo not speak of painting, please remember. 
That has not yet bien taben ts hand, nor yet 
again sculpture. The tenets of his religion teach 
the Hindu he is defiled if he touch a corpse; 
and the Mahomedan, if he creates the image of 
anything in the heavens or in the earth, or in the 
waters under the earth, makes himself a debtor to 
the law. * But the reign of these taskmasters will 
not be long. In the of the Bethune society, 
or rather, the theatre of the Medical College, 
hangs the portait{of a young man, a native baboo, 
in the act of dissecting the corpse of an able- 
bodied. man. This is the portrait of the first 
native who dared to break through his prejudices 
and take up the scalpel. Painting does not 
exist as an art in this country, nor will it ever, 
until some native with a natural talent strides 
far in advance of his countrymen, and becomes 
a painter, an interpreter of nature on the canvas. 
Such a one would command a princely patron- 
age among the Art-patrons of his own country, 
of whom there are not a few in India; and if so 
disposed, the School of Art would develop his 
genius. Here, to his imitative faculty would be 
added a ready hand, a correct eye, a cultivated 
taste, and a Leontodae of Art, such as should 
his fancy replete with forms he would be 
taught how best to represent. 
Lucknow. ALEX. E. Cappy. 


—_—_—~>——__ 


SELECTED PICTURES. 


FROM THE PICTURE IN THE POSSESSION OF 
THE PUBLISHERS, 


THE HAMOAZE, DEVONPORT. 
Hi. Dawson, Sen., Painter. E. Brandard, Engraver. 


Mr. DAWSON and his son, whose picture of 
‘Men-of-War at Sheerness’ we engraved 
some months ago, appear to claim a kind 
of monopoly of our royal sea-ports and navi- 

able river-scenery ; and especially of the 
ormer. Since the days of Clarkson Stanfield 
there has been no painter who has done so 
much Art-business in the neighbourhood of 
our chief dockyards as these gentlemen ; 
and all they do is well done. Of all the 
English ports which form the nursery and 
the rendezvous of our naval forces, not one 
is more picturesque, or even as much so, as 
that at Devonport, whose harbour is flanked 
by the magnificent woods attached to Mount 
Edgecumbe on one side, and by the varied 
and numerous buildings, &c., appertaining 
to the royal docky: of Plymouth and 
Devonport on the other. 

Lying at anchor on the right is a screw- 
steamer, in whose wake is a “ three-decker” 
of the old order of ships, now, altogether 
— for fighting purposes. In the middle 

istance is a paddle-steamer, almost as much 
out of fashion as a sailing war-vessel ; and 
behind all rise almost from the edge of the 
water the grounds of Earl Mount-Edge- 
cumbe’s noble mansion : facing these are 
the sheds, &c., of the dock The sky 
is very effectively treated ; the gentle ripple 
of the water, and the steadiness of the small 
craft on its bosom, indicate but little wind ; 
yet there are heavy clouds rolling up, as if a 
storm were about to pass over the scene, 
and convert the quietude into agitation. 
The only object we wish absent is the huge 
buoy, which is far too obstrusive to be agree- 
able to the eye, though of practical value 
by throwing the vessels back into their 
due position. 
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THE FLEMISH GALLERY. 


Aw exhibition of Belgian and other foreign 
pictures has been opened in a building of which 
the memories are rather notorious cele- 
brated. We mean that at the top of St. James’s 
Street, which in Florence or Venice would be a 
Jazzo with some melodious name, but which 
been known, for the better part of two 
generations, by the historical, though plebeian 
patronymic of ‘‘ Crockford’s.” Since it ceased 
to be Crockford’s de facto, it has been put to 
other uses, but whatever changes come over the 
place, its old aroma will hang round it still. The 
pressure of this place into the service of Art 
suggests curious reflections, of which one con- 
clusion that for the moment overrides all 
others is—that within the area claimed by Art- 
exhibitions there is no gallery now to be had 
sufficiently well lighted, and otherwise commo- 
dious enough for showing a collection at all 
numerous, of good pictures. This is in effect 
true; and it is a question worthy of grave con- 
sideration, as bearing with all its contingent cir- 
cumstances on the advance of painting. The col- 
lection which is now to be seen at the gallery in 
St. James’s Street is well worthy of its abiding 
place, as numbering not fewer than one thousand 
pictures from different parts of the continent, 
setting forth especially the living school of Bel- 
gium, of which we think every eminent member 
is here amply represented. It is to the energy and 
enterprise of M. Everard, of Brussels, that we 
are indebted for such a display of works of Art 
as never before under similar conditions has 
been seen in this country. The Flemish pictures 
have been limited to the productions of living 
artists; and in order to the proper observance 
of this rule, very fine works deceased 
painters have been rejected. Although the 
rooms are full, and valuable works are neces- 
sarily placed in indifferent lights, it has not been 
found possible to hang even the half of the 
collection. We are ignorant of the intentions 
of the proprietor, but it is presumable, that, as 
the season advances, portions of those now 
shown will be removed, and their places — 
by others. As this notice was written before 
the catalogue was printed and the numbers 
were affixed, the titles, in some instances, may 
be wanting, yet the descriptions will serve to 
identify the pictures. There are, we have said, 
besides Belgian pictures, works by members of 
other schools, deceased as well as living. To 
mention indiscriminately some of those who are 
especially signalised here, there are—Gallait, 
Portaels, Ary Scheffer, Horace Vernet, Rosa 
Bonheur, Stevens, Carolus, E. Frére, Coomans, 
Chavet, Pecrus, Meissonier, Escosura, Toul- 
mouche, Madou, Plassan, Roybet, Verboek- 
hoven, Schlesinger, Van Schendel, Slingeneyer, 
and a host of others all famous in their re- 
spective departments. Such an assemblage of 
modern pictures, the result of private enterprise, 
we never remember to have seen. The display 
dwarfs all others of the exhibitions now open 
—in a word, like Aaron’s rod, it swallows them 
all up. 

But to particularise, there is ‘The Star of 
Bethlehem,’ by Portaels, which in conception 
differs largely from most renderings of the 
subject. The scene is an extensive plain, with 
an indication of Bethlehem in the distance, 
lighted by the star. The three wise men are 
grouped at the right extremity ; they are hasten- 
ing onward with “ exceeding great joy.” The 
composition is not vul by any state 
circumstance ; the novelty, beauty, and power 
of the work consist in its perfect simplicity. To 


the star is assigned its important accordin 
to the sacred text. But a muc ter wor 
than this, also by M. Portaels, is ‘ Drought 


in Egypt,’ —— to the 7th chapter of 
Exodus, ensuing on the turning of the Nile into 
blood. Women in their search for water are 
assembled round an exhausted fountain, wailing, 
fainting, and dying; and incapable of further 
exertion. Moses is prominent among the 
figures, and to him they appeal for relief. One 
with a frantic menace holds up her dead child ; 
another offers him her jewels and ornaments for 
a draught of water; others can only appeal to 
him by their looks; but the rare merit of the 
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whole is, that it is a purely original ion 
of a subject most difficult to treat. ts poochehns 
at once its source and argument, and, although 
perfect in its unity, each separate figure or 
group would of itself form a distinct picture. 
We have not s to dilate on its numerous 
points of excellence, but of the works of M. Por- 
taels generally, it is only just to say, that the 
dignity of originality is not their least dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. 

Those who study the complexion of modern 


Art will not be surprised to observe the pauci 
of works historical, and even uasi-historical, 
everywhere. Here, by Schaefels is a very 


elaborate picture, ting Queen Eliza- 
beth knighting Drake after his voyage round 
the world. The ceremony takes place in 
his ship, the Pelican, in presence of the 
Court. How well soever it may be known, we 
must not omit mention of Thirion’s ‘ Christian 
Martyrs,’ which renders a grateful return for 
repeated visits. Very elaborate and fraught 
with appropriate character is Koller’s ‘ Pillage 
of the Convent, a ‘scene during the Insurrection 
in Wurtemberg in 1524.’ ‘The Arrest of the 
Princes,’ three very substantially-painted figures, 
by Horace Vernet, are all that are left of the 
well-known picture that was nearly quite de- 
stroyed at the sack of the Palais Royal in 1848. 
In ‘Gretry presenting Bouilly to Marie An- 
toinette,’ Houze memories of the Court 
of Louis XVI.; and Robert Fleury, in his 
* Marie de Medicis and Rubens,’ alludes to an 
earlier iod, and to circumstances to which 
the public collections in Paris owe some of their 
finest works. ‘ Washington and Rochambeau,’ 
by J. L. Brown, embodies a suggestion from the 
American War of Independence; and the 
same artist, ‘ Marshal Saxe,’ is another mili 

situation not dissimilar in the bias of its concep- 
tion. The name of Courbet having been so 
intimately associated with recent events in Paris, 
much curiosity has been ex; ed in reference 
to the quality and line of his Art; this feeling 
may now be gratified by inspection of a large 
picture by him, call ‘The Death of the 


Stag.’ 

¢ Tasso in Prison,’ by Gallait, is a work 
which will contribute, among artists, more to 
the painter’s reputation than perhaps anything 
he ever painted. Many men may have contem- 
plated such an effect, but few could carry out 
the idea. The picture has been already de- 
scribed in the Art-Yournal—it is enough to 
say it is that wherein a sympathetic sunbeam, 
in doing its charitable best for the prisoner, 
succeeds only in lighting up his hands, and by 
its presence deepens the gloom that enwraps the 
unhappy poet and his surroundings. The 
picture is a text for a long argument. There is 
also by M. Gallait a ‘ Neapolitan Flower-Girl,’ a 
subject so commonplace that it must have been 
taken up by him for an especial purpose. It is 
in nowise like Murillo’s Flower-Girl, yet the 
presence reminds us of it ; and at the same time 
adds to the mass of evidence in favour of the fact 
that none but a man of undoubted genius is safe 
in painting a hacknied subject. M. Gallait hasthe 
rare power of giving to his work a charm of 
which the source is masked. In reference to 
this picture, Murillohas been mentioned, although 
it suggests nothing of Spanish Art. We are, 
however, more broadly reminded of the Spanish 
school by ‘The Page,’ a picture by Roybet, 
wherein is a youth in the doublet and hose of 
the sixteenth century, holding two greyhounds, 
one of which proposes a too proximate surve 
of a dish of fruit, from which he is warned o: 
by a screaming cockatoo. This picture we have 
seen before, but not in a light so good as that in 
which it is now placed. You cannot consider it 
without being thronged by a crowd of compari- 
sons, which take you back centuries, and finally 
lead to the conclusion that the painter has been 
sitting at the feet of one Diego Velasquez; and 
this is something to say for a modern work. 
‘The Flower of Joy,’ and ‘The Flower of 
pen oo are ts = should not be 
separated. They are by Emile Saintin, and are 
already well known. e story is of a young 
wife, who, in the former, is about to present to 
her husband a bouquet on his birthday. She 
holds the flowers in her right hand, antici- 
pating the pleasure of the surprise, is about to 





a the door of his room. In the other she is 
about to open a door, but here she wears 
deep mourning, is in tears, and the flowers of 
sorrow form a wreath of immortelles, which she 
is about to place on her husband’s coffin. All 
this is told with admirable perspicuity, and 
nothing can exceed the imesse with which the 
fi in both situations is made out. In ‘The 
oung Widow,’ also by Saintin, there is nothing 
= does = contribute to the narrative. Her 
s, and everything about her, bespeak her 
recent loss ; oad alt lends up to, and sustains the 
point of the situation, which is the widow’s re- 
perusal of the letters of her late husband. The 
delicacy of the work here is extraordinary. For 
many years the works of Madou have been known 
in England. He is considered the Wilkie of the 
Belgian School, and is ted here by two 
pictures, ‘The Politicians,’ and ‘Courtship.’ 
Certainly the subject, arrangement, treatment, 
and general feeling of the former remind the 
observer of Wilkie. The period indicated is 
about that of the first French Revolution, and 
the politicians, four in number, are assembled 
in argument round a table in a tavern. The 
figures and material are well drawn and firmly 
ainted ; and another great merit in the work is 
its simplicity of composition. In the latter 
picture a garde champttre is talking soft nonsense 
to a pretty milkmaid, who evidently does not 
encourage his sallies. The relations between 
these persons are most satisfactorily established. 
We have known Madou’s works for more 
than thirty years, and contemplate these with 
wonder as the productions of a man verging 
towards eighty years of age. 

In ‘Le Jour de Féte,’ Gustave de Jonghe, 
appears a young lady gladdened by the receipt 
of numerous birth-day presents. The incident 
is realised in the spirit of that refined genre 
which now prevails so extensively in the French 
and Belgian schools. It is a successful example 
of its class. Another single figure, called ‘The 
Model,’ by Alfred Stevens, shows a figure cos- 
tumed and set, from which the artist must be 
sup to be working. The subject is cer- 
tainly remarkable for novelty of treatment, and 
ad merce byhwentanieal | meyer ienced 
hand ; indeed, it may well be so, for M. Stevens 
ranks high among his brethren. ‘A Roman 
Girl at a Fountain’ is one of the best studies 
that has been recently produced by Charles 
Landelle. The subject is common enough, but 
hence the greater difficulty to give it the interest 
which attaches to it here. It is really very fine. 
As a remarkable contrast to the quietude of 
these, there are two elaborately-painted works 
by Cesare dell’ Acqua, ore calle *Le Jeu du 
Diable,’ which the title renders it necessary to 
describe in order to avoid false interpretations. 
It is simply a lady amusing herself by means of 
the trick, innocent enough, although known by 
a name so questionable. The draping is a 
study in nowise akin to modern costume. The 
action and the personal dispositions give a 
movement and flutter to the figure, which if it 
was the intention of the painter to communi- 
cate, he has fully succeeded. The other is a 
lady with a clavicorde on her lap—the drapery 
here, also, is a main point in the picture. In 
these latter-named subjects we have descriptions 
of a variety of feminine moods, but we now 
turn to a picture of a woman entirely thrown off 
her rational balance by her wild and headlong 
passion. It is by Portaels, and its great merit 
is the utter absence of all approach to theatrical 
rant. It is entitled ‘Ill revenged!’ The 
fierce resolve of a wife, it may be, of the middle 
or upper class, who sees her husband lavishing 
his caresses on a rival—but this does not appear 
in the picture. The vow is not assisted by any 
tragic Bg, sae the artist relies for his narra- 
tive only on the dire menace of the woman’s 
face; and this summons up in dread array the 
phantoms of all the human tigresses whose names 
and deeds have befouled the pages of hi ’ 

Tn an her dante we have“ Juanits,”« a 
and t study, by ony te as of a Spanis' 
a wstvemsaly simple, but earnest, penetrating, 

full of interest. Again, descending the social 
scale, there is, by Sli , ‘A Souvenir of 
Calabria,’ in the of the wife and child of 
abrigand. She does not affect the gay attire of 
the wife of a stage brigand, but wears a very 
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plain workday costume, which claims no distinc- 
tive nationality. She is either looking out for 
unconscious travellers, or watching to guard 
against surprise by soldiers or police. The 
features indicate a nature equal to any atrocity. 
By the same painter is also ‘A Souvenir of 
Tunis,’ being an orange-girl wearing a loose 
wage, apparently made out of a blanket. As 
in former case, the dress puts forth no dis- 
tinctive national pretension—both figures are of 
the size of life. ‘Before Dinner’ and ‘ After 
Dinner’ are by a German were Baumgart- 
ner, but very different in character and point 
from the above, as bespeaking the different 
condition of a burly priest at the two periods 
signified by the titles, ‘ Anticipation—before 
Dinner,’ and ‘Retrospection—after Dinner.’ 
In the former he is visiting the kitchen, and with 
the assistance of his servant, looking at a roast 
capon, which he pronounces sufficiently done. 
In the latter he is seen in his post-prandial con- 
dition, asleep in his chair, and in person con- 
spicuousl sly more bulky than before, to account 
for which, we see that the plates have been 
cleared. While he sleeps, two Tyrolese 
peasants have called to settle matters about 
ing married, and are greatly chagrined at 
nding he is on no account to be disturbed. 
There is a strong tone of satire in the story, 
which is admirably detailed in the two situa- 
tions. The well-known architectural painter 
oo has here a work of great merit. 
The subject is the ‘Town-Hall and Market- 
Place, Brunswick,’ a large picture with a com- 
plication of public and domestic architecture, 
which the painter has worked out with infi- 
nite patience, and all the success due to so much 
perseverance. The market-place is thronged 
with figures ; indeed, nothing is wanting to give 
movement and reality to the scene. ‘A Young 
Girl at a Fountain,’ and ‘ The Armlet,’ are two 
very elegant conceptions by Pinchant. In the 
former appears a woman in almost white 
pe a stooping before the fountain. There 
is y nothing in the person or the act; but 
the sculpturesque goce of the dispositions 
appeals at once to the eye and the taste. As 
we rarely find even pendant pictures coincide in 
the same degree of excellence, the second, 
although of great merit, is by no means so 
striking. It represents simply a lady fitting an 
ornament on to her right arm. The works of 
Coomans are remarkable for an extreme delicacy 
of manipulation, which renders indispensable 
the utmost accuracy of drawing. ‘A Pompeian 
Lady at her Toilette’ is a most favourable 
example of the manner of this artist, who, we 
need scarcely say, paints domestic incident of 
the Roman period with much success. There 
are, also, by Coomans, four other works, all 
distinguished by points equally original, and 
effects not less brilliant. These are, ‘ The 
Portfolio,’ ‘ Expectation,’ ‘The Toilette,’ and 
* Leuconoe,’ a fictitious mage, to whom 
Horace addresses one of his odes. 

* Demanding the Toll,’ by P. Joris, is a ve 
agreeable example of the modern Italian school. 
It is brilliant in colour, and remarkable for the 
perspicuity with which the artist develops his 
plot. On the outskirts of an Italian village a 
procession of maidens, in the costume of the 
country, is stopped by a barrier held firmly by 
two lovers of mischief, who propose to the party 
the alternative of paying the toll or leaping the 
barrier, much to the amusement of the by- 
standers, 

The works of Toulmouche are always pleasing, 
but there are here two of wonderfully simple 
interpretation, charming in the ease, cer- 
tainty, and ect propriety of their execution. 
One is ‘ Will Papa consent?’ the other ‘A 
Sweet Temptation.’ Nothing proclaims the 
master so much as the endowment of ordinary 
material with such exquisite quality as we find 
in these two or ign interrogative title 

] passing thought of a 

lady who is knocking at the dowr of her 

- "s ape order to 7} his decision on 
a proposal of marriage which 

Pony ameape to her. The flutter ~ mo- 





latter occurrence takes place in a conservatory, 
which itself, and without any personal ce, 
would form a picture. The surface saotimions of 
these pictures is simply marvellous. The works 
of Carolus are distinguished for perspicuity 
of narrative. In ‘ The Fortune-Teller,’ the pro- 
position is clearly enough set forth by the two 
girls, who consult respectively the aged sibyl as 
to the turn of their future destinies ; and to the 
‘Ecrivain Public’ there is no need of a title to 
explain the matter in hand between M. Loroy (the 
public writer) and the maid-servant from whose 
dictation he is so carefully inditing. There are 
seven other works by Carolus, and all are made 
out with the same neat handling which marks 
this. ‘The Visit to the Nurse,’ Dansaert, is 
full of detail skilfully painted: there are five 
others by the same artist not less perfect in their 
manipulation. The ‘Guitar-Player,’ Tony de 
Bergue, although the subject be so often 
repeated, is remarkable for the delicacy, espe- 
cially, of the flesh-painting. By Gerard is 
anatber subject of an ordinary kind rendered 
interesting by the reminiscences it bears with it 
of the old schools of painting. It contains only 
three girls, one of whom is feeding a dog. 
Another, by M. Gerard, is called ‘ Winding the 
Skein,’ wherein a little boy holds the skein 
his elder sister is winding off. It is not the 
action in these works which is so attractive, but 
it is the perfect coincidence they show with the 
genius of some of the best works of the Low 
Country schools of the past. There are four 
other pictures by this painter. Knowing Corot 
principally as a landscape-painter, he surprises 
us here as a figure-painter, carrying into his _< 
formances all the careful dash which prevails in 
his landscapes, of which the only example here 
shows the outskirts of a forest. His personal 
studies are four in number. 

Such a collection as this is not wanting in 
examples of small figures, and works of minute 
finish—that class of picture wherein French 
artists are so great, and in which painters of 
other nations have followed them not without a 
great measure of success. In one of these, 
‘The Spy,’ by Escosura, a man is brought 
under escort into an officers’ guard-room and all 
appear interested in hearing his report. The 
dress of the figures is the picturesque equipment 
of the seventeenth century, and it is impossible 
to speak in exaggerated terms of the singular 
nicety of all the work in the picture. Of this 
painter there are four other examples. In ‘The 
Amateur’—a charming little picture by Chavet, 
we are introduced into the cabinet of a gentle- 
man, who with his friend is examining prints. 
It is full of accessory, but this is by no means 
obtrusive ; and otherwise it is distinguished by 
all the qualities giving value to such composi- 
tions, which seem to us to be brought together 
with greater perfection than in larger studies. 
There are two other works by this painter. 
In the same line of incident there is, by 
ge — Cais - , = — 
of touch, an ess of that ect 
maturity of mth on we see in the- others, 
In a small fi the utmost generosity of touch 
with the brightest sparkle of colour is shown 
in ‘The Order of the Day,’ by Roybet, a 
een officer in cavalier dress, standing with his 

ands behind him, reading a notice posted on 
the wall of the guard-room. There are alto- 
gether four by Roybet, and in contrast to all 
these, both in execution and colour, ‘ Out in the 
Rain,’ by Edward Frére, shows how a picture 
may be rendered interesting, even without 
colour. The subject is only a little girl in a 
drenching shower, under an umbrella; but it is 
|—= with all the easy garrulous address of 

. Frére’s characteristic manner. There are 
four others by this eminent artist. In mi- 
nutely speculative work some French artists 
are really surpassing all their established antece- 
dents—as may be seen in M. Plassan’s ‘ Little 
Brother,’ an oil-picture, with —_ so yg 
to require a microscope to understand in any- 
wise the argument. It is the most perfect 
miniature in oil we have ever seen. This 








Musician,’ by Rossi, and others, all of which ex- 
hibit the very perfection of that small class of 
cabinet-picture, suggested in the first by 
the Dutch masters, but of which the softness and 
mellow sparkling quality the Dutch masters 
have not as a rule Pm reached. 

A perfect example of inspiration from the Dutch 
or Flemish is seen in a og by Hove, which 
but for its freshness might be assigned to one of 
the northern magnates of the seventeenth 
century. The principal person is a lady in a 
corridor dressed in a white satin gown as lustrous 
as the famous satin gown by Terburg; but of 
this kind of pare there is a more attractive 
example by Pecrus, a lady also in a white satin 
gown—-simple in arrangement, but most forcible 
and brilliant in effect. Among the studies of ani- 
mals we have seen with pleasure an early pro- 
duction of Rosa Bonheur, ‘The Repose,’ 
which, curiously careful in colour and work, 
transcends her more recent productions ; and by 
the sister of this lady, Madame Peyrol, ‘ Sheep 
on a Moorland,’ is the best production she has 
perhaps ever exhibited. We have known her 
peoeey asa D nega of poultry, but here we 

ve a flock of sheep under an admirably defined 
effect of sunlight. Anything equally successful 
in this way is very rarely seen. Again the 
veteran Welodihonan surprises us by the variety 
and number of his works. When we remember 
that M. Verboekhoven is more than seventy 
gi old, we look with pure astonishment at 

is miniature minikin sheep. Besides many of 
these he has a large picture representing a flock 
of Scotch mountaineers, in their native hilly 
pasture; a large composition made out with as 
much firmness as the finest productions of what 
is commonly considered his Dest time ; = 
to us he never appeared to paint better than he 
does now. By the brothers Tschaggeny are 
several pa (A of great merit. The 
works of Charles ‘Ischaggeny, who paints horses 
with much power and knowledge, have been 
known to us for years ; his subjects here are, ‘A 
Hard Pull up Hill,’ and ‘The Return from the 
Fair,’ in both of which appear teams of horses 

rfectly designed for heavy draught. Edmond 

schaggeny excels as a painter of sheep, and 
the manner in which he situates them evinces 
more knowledge of landscape than professors of 
animal-painting usually possess. His fleeces 
also are less crisp and more thoroughly wooll 
than such textures are commonly represent 
His pictures here are, ‘ The Repose,’ and ‘ Re- 
turning to the Fold.’ There is also by Mauve a 
very spirited sketch, ‘The Shepherdess ;’ and 
akin to these is, by Pittara, of Rome, a ‘ Scene 
in the Corso,’ containing a number of horses 
in a pen; from these is made a selection for the 
races in the Corso. Of Noterman, the well- 
known painter of dogs and other animals, there 
are favourable examples. ‘The Sick Man of 
the East,’ by Verlat, is a pungent satire upon 
the state of things before and about the time of 
the Crimean war, the parties to which are per- 
sonated by monkeys. 

It will at wm te seen that the works noted 
above, have been taken almost indiscriminately ; 
for where all is so good it is unnecessary to 
search for quality. In truth, such is the excel- 
lence of many of those of which we cannot even 
give the titles, that a column would scarcely 
suffice to do some of them justice. In confirma- 
tion of this it is only necessary to name Brion, 
Duverger, Van Hamme, Schlesinger, Lasalle, 
Zuccoli, Dillens, Van Schendel, Boldini, Me- 
tino, Verhas, Joris, Duval, de Jonghe, re 4 
Meissonier, Tenkate, Klombeck, Ribot, Rich- 
ter, Serrure, Delacroix, Thom, Fleury, Por- 
tieljie, Ruiperez, Moormans, Campotosto, J. 
Vernet, Seignac, &c. Among those who dis- 
tinguish themselves in landscape, marine, and 
other subjects, are the Baron Gudin, Lambinet, 
Musin, Ziem, Unterberger, de Beul, Koekkoek, 
Domersen, Artan, oo @ren agg om 
Feyen, Deshayes, Dupré, Lacomble, Francia, 
Robie, Esbrat and Troyan, Daubigny, Porcher, 
Diaz, Trayer, Boulanger, de Haas, Jacque, and 
others. There is moreover, a small and good 
selection of water-colour drawings by well- 
known artists. In conclusion we must 
our admiration of this foreign exhibition, whi 
is certainly, in its speciality, the most attractive 
that has yet been seen in this country. 
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THE nineteenth annual Winter Exhibition of 
Pictures by British and foreign artists, is now 
open, at 120, Pall Mall.* The catalogue num- 
bers upwards of two hundred paintings, the 
productions of 143 artists, of whom above 60 
are foreign. Of some of the smaller figure- 
studies, or rather sketches,—for between the two 
there is a wide interval,—it must be remarked 
that they are endowed with a point and 
purpose worthy to appear as large and highly- 
finished works ; whereas in some of the larger 
examples the results can scarcely have reached 
the standard of the painters’ expectations. 
That there is a proportion of highly attrac- 
tive works in the collection is attested b 

the names of David Roberts, R. Ansdell, 
R.A., Alma Tadema, E. Frére, A. Yvon, T. S. 
Cooper, R.A., W. P. Frith, R.A., T. Faed, 
R.A., J. D. Harding, Koekkoek, Schlesinger, 
E. Nicol, A.R.A., F. W. Hulme, B. W. Lea- 
der, and many others. The landscapes are not 
numerous, but, in almost all, the proposition of 
the artist is at once intelligible, and in many 
cases very successfully brought out. But to 
turn to some of the instances of personal inci- 
dent : the eye is attracted at once by ‘ The Unex- 
pected Return,’ Carl Hoff, a brilliant picture, in 
which appears a gentleman, in the military gear 
of the seventeenth century, who surprises his 
family and friends by his sudden appearance 
among them. To say nothing of the knowledge 
shown in grouping and arrangement, M. Hoff 
has a wonderful facility in accessorial design, 
and of his work it may be said that literally a 
richer composition is rarely seen. 

When the name Yvon occurs in a catalogue, 
it has an inevitable fascination that impels one 
to search out that to which it attaches. In this 
case it is a portrxit of the Emperor Napoleon ITI. 
(25), a head dated 1868, and realising in every- 
thing the best attributes of the Emperor’s cha- 
racter. In the ‘ Miranda’ (73) of T. F. Dick- 


shore. Between this and all else Mr. Dicksee 
has painted, there is a marked difference. 
Both wind and sea are temperate, and there 
is an airy and lightsome character about the 
idea which takes it even out of sight of his more 
elaborately substantial works. All the pictures 
of M. Tadema are founded upon very original 
bases—none is more so than ‘ Pottery Painting’ 
(67), which crowds you with recollections of 
what remains to us of this Art. A woman is the 
principal in this antique studio. M.Tadema’s 
assertions and suggestions may be true or other- 
wise ; under any circumstances it is a very re- 
markable picture. In ‘ Spanish Courtesy ’ (81), 
S. Jimenez, we see a mixed company of men 
and women dressed in their holiday-gear, and 
one of the former spreads his cloak for a 
lady to walk over. The subject would have 
told well in a larger picture. ‘An Agape’ (92) 
is the title given to a group of a couple of 
chorister-boys eating chesnuts—a third figure is 
the girl who deals in the fruit. The title, we fear, 
will be a mystery to many as applied here. It be- 
— :. at ae one of the ne ies of the 
earliest Christian church, and tised, aps, 
even before the fall of ree ag ‘Oban oan 
Pere?’ (101), Mrs. K. Bisschop, is a touching 
incident very clearly told. A sorrowing widow 
with her child is looking at the portrait of her 
husband, lately deceased, and her grief is, of 
course, greatly embittered by the innocent 
— of her little daughter. W. Maw 

3 on Moliére’s fund of broad humour 
in ‘Le Malade Imaginaire,’ from which he has 

inted the scene wherein Argan chases 

oinette round the chair. The motive, it seems, 
to us would have admitted of a greater degree 
of lightness. The subject of the next picture 
we note is one of those picked up on the 
margin of history, being ‘ Edward VI. surprising 
his Cousin, Lady Jane Grey, studying in the 
Privy Gardens of the Tower’ (130), G. F. 
Folingsby. There are only two persons t. 
The conception of the king is precisely con- 





* As we announced some months ago, Mr. Henry 
Wallis bas retired from this concern, which is now 
conducted by his son. _- 








see, the heroine is seated ona rock on the sea- | 
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veyed to us by portrait and description, and if 
we do not hail the lady as Lady Jane , it is 
because she is so much confused, that the 
moment she is not herself. ‘ Reviendra-t-il ?’ 
(116), W. M. Wyllie, is the question asked by a 


ond and anxious mother when her son, about | 


to march with his regiment against the Ger- 
mans, takes leave of her and his father. The 
persons in their several relations for them- 
selves. The picture ‘Forfeits—What’s to be 
done to the Owner of this pretty Thing?’ 
(153), J. Morgan, shows spirit, manipulation, 
power, and perhaps such a facility, or at least 
aptitude, for grouping and arrangement as might 
sometimes betray the painter into over-charging 
his combinations. ‘Good Counsel’ (181), E. 
Long, is well drawn and carefully painted. 
Without a title, but obvious enough by its cir- 
cumstances, there is (188), by S. B. Dowling, 
that scene from Romeo and Fuliet, in which the 
former takes his leave at daybreak. It is the 
last embrace, and he ‘‘must begone and live, or 
stay and die.” 

‘The Haunted Wood’ (189), J. Pettie, 
A.R.A., isa novel idea, the essence of which he 
has succeeded in conveying into his picture 
by two girls, who are passing through a 
deeply-shaded wood, having their attention 
drawn in a direction more gloomy and 
mysterious than the rest. In default of any 
title at all, there is a ghostly story to be read in 
the well-expressed fears of the girls. Hanging 
near that, (194), in ‘Blessed are they that 
remember the Poor and Needy,’ J. B. Burgess, 
is set forth the custom of almsgiving at the 
church-doors on the Continent. The local sup- 
position here is one of the churches in Spain, 
after mass, where an old lady is relieving a 
little beggar-boy, while two haughty dames pass 
without a thought of the poor woman, who 
entreats them for God’s sake to assist her. Itis 
in every respect an excellent work. Few men 
have been more widely celebrated than Mr. E. 
Nicol’s Irish friend. We have him here again, 
‘ ye ’ (2), and with all his usual vigorous 
and life-like expression. Rusty, patched, and 
ragged vesture is superlatively the vocation of 
this artist. ‘Clearing up’ (3), J. W. Oakes, 
is a composition with less of detail, though 
much more powerful in effect than are Mr. 
Oakes’s works generally. ‘A Storm Brewing 
on the Belgian Coast’ (5), R. Burnier, is a 
cattle- picture of much merit; and of the 
same class is ‘A Warm Day on the Zuyder Zee,’ 
(18), G. Stortenbeker,—bright, luminous, and 
atmospheric. Even more bright and more 
impressively tranquil is the river, by B. W. 
Leader (6), after the verse of Tennyson. 

‘Scene on the Thames’ (8), D. Roberts, 
R.A., is one of that admirable series of river- 
views which Roberts painted just before his 
decease. ‘The Cooper’s Children at Break- 
fast’ (34), E. Frére, has some of the better 
qualities of M. Frére’s works, but it has the 
appearance of having been hurried in execution. 

0. 51 (without title) is one of those small 
studies, a country-girl, by T. Faed, R.A., to 
which he has the rare power of giving such 
fascinating character. ‘The Invalid Doll’ 
(68), a grotesque satire upon tender mothers, is 
painted by Schlesinger, with all the significance 
of that pleasant manner we recognise in others 
of his works here. ‘ Amy Robsart’ (53), W. P. 
Frith, R.A., is a small bright picture, i 
much like an initiative essay for a larger work. 
In No, 83 we come to a sad memorial of a pre- 
mature departure, in a picture of ‘ i 
Western at the Spinet,’ by the late T: = 
Goodall, from which, t ith what 

eded it, a brilliant future was to be foretold. 

o. 84,‘ A Parisian Home in 1870,’ T. E. 
Saintin, is a picture which reflects hundreds 
of other homes equally desolate. Here is a 
young widow brooding in silent affliction 
over her calamity. No. 111, ‘Black Game,’ 


although a small picture, will be esteemed one 
of the best of the uctions of R. Ansdell, 
R.A. It is, erally, good as to induce the 


so 
pon hypercri wish that the sportsmen 
d been omitted. By H. Le Jeune, A.R.A., 
a ne ee oe = 
spectively, ‘So Cold’ (45), * Strangers 
amie ed Caer pine of collin 
which repay investigation are, — ‘Tiss 


a (107) G. E. Hicks; ay of (146), W. 
“¥g. ’s Master Algy?’ (141), J. 
_ Hayllar’; « Music” (158), E. | Aa » he 


the Thames near —Moonrise ’ (163), G. 
F. Teniswood; ‘ Watching the Boats (172), 
W. McT. , R.S.A. ; ‘ Clearing the 


| in Spring,’ R. Beavis ; ‘ Morning on the Banks 
| of the Terussbustes (175), B. W. Leader; 
| ‘Landscape with Waterfall’ (195), E. Gill; 
‘Cader Idris, from Barmouth V —Moon- 


rise’ (192), A. Gilbert; ‘Rock Study— 
Langland Bay’ (33), G. Sant; ‘The Young 
Musician’ (37), M. Arnoux; ‘ The Welcome’ 


(55), R. Hillingford; «A Breeze on the Coast— 
olland’ (59), H. Koekkoek; and certain 
torals, cattle and sheep, by T. S. Cooper, 
-A., Brissot, Peel, &c., with others of much 
interest in various d ents. This, it will 
be understood, as a winter exhibition does not 
| attain to the recognised standard of that of the 
} spring and summer, yet there are works here 
| that would do honour to any collection, and the 
| gallery cannot fail to prove very attractive. 








MR. McLEAN’S GALLERY. 





Mr. McLean’s display of drawings (7, Hay- 
market) contains this year some examples that 
have never su The collection is 
mixed, that is, the works are English and 
foreign, new and old. John Gilbert, in his 
version of ‘Guy Fawkes before King James’ 
(38), places us on the grotesque side of the 
king’s character. Fawkes has been dragged in 
to the Audience Chamber bound with ropes, and 
is on his knees, while the king examines him at 
asafe distance, as he would a wild beast. There 
are two other drawings by the same artist. ‘A 
Wandering Arab and his Family’ (38), although 
— previously by Carl Haag, confronts us 
ere with a change of feature that makes it anew 
conception. ‘Reading the Koran’ (41), also by 
Mr. Haag, is an excellent drawing. ‘A Genuine 
Toledo’ (86), A. Gow, is the judgment pro- 
nounced by one who is the oracle of the 
company—the time may be that of Elizabeth, and 
the place a tavern. Wesee in the gallery on the 
part of some of the foreign artists, instances of 
manner which approach the utmost limits of 
licence, yet by no other means could the very 
powerful effects in a ‘ Cathedral Interior, Rome’ 
(48), Y. Spanaro, and ‘A Man-at-Arms’ (66), 
Fortuny, have been produced. The former is 
really well worth examination. Here the end is 
firmness and opposition; while with sketches 
made at home the object ‘em — aa oie 
as appears in a ‘ Hawki arty’ (71), ‘The 
Escort’ (91), and others, by F. Tayler. We 
should not have accused David Cox of commit- 
ting himself to architecture, yet we find by him, 
‘The Rue St. Martin, Paris’ (2), and an ‘In- 
terior at Haddon’ (81), painted in conjunction 
with F. Tayler ; but the feeling of neither is a 
t in the drawing, nor is the spirit of the 
Seow capahuene. ahen he strays into clas- 
sical ideal, as in No. 87. There is great same- 
ness in the elements of classical composition, 
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colour studies. In ‘A View in Brittany,’ F. 
Goodall, R.A., the life of the scene is a girl at 
a fountain, and so serious is its tone that but 
with little change it might be made a scriptural 
subject. ‘The Turkish Coffee-Bearer’ (36) is 
a study of a well-marked head and bust of a 
Nubian slave a tray and coffee; and 
* The Portrait’ (51), both by E. Lundgren, pre- 
sents two girls looking with much interest at a 
portrait which one before her. Other very 
successful drawings are ‘Lake Scenery in 
Switzerland "*(17), B. Foster; and by the same, 
‘Lake * (18); ‘The Bruthorn from 
Miirren,’ D. H. McKewan ; ‘ Shore Scene’ (21), 
G. Chambers ; ‘ The Pet Dove’ (26), W. C. T. 
Dobson, A.R.A. ; ‘On the Tiber’ (27), W. W. 
Deane ; ‘ Water-Lilies on the Thames,’ (49), H. 
Baker; ‘ On the Northumberland Coast’ 55)» p: 
Mogford ; ‘H in and Columbine’ (63), 
Worms ; ‘ Sheep ’ (64), T. S. Cooper, R.A. ; ‘A 
View in Scotland’ (68), T. M. Richardson ; 
* Lake —Evening’ (72), E. |Hargitt; 
‘Church at Antwerp’ (72), L. Haghe; ‘The 
Cottage Door’ (78), J- Trayer; ‘Near Capri’ 
(102), T. L. Row! am ; ‘ Easter—Interior of 
Rome’ (106), W. W. Deane; ‘Entering 
Yarmouth —Ship and Crew Saved’ 
('09), G. H. Andrews; ‘Autumn’ (126), C. 
vidson; ‘Stepping Stones’ (109), B. Foster ; 
* The last New Novel’ (4), F. Walker. And of 
some of those who have passed away, but who 
were stars in their time, there are memorials in 
* Emigrants’ (7), and ‘ Market Place in Spain ’ 
(20), S. Prout; ‘The Fortress of Akabah in 
Arabia’ (13), D. Roberts, R.A., and ‘ The 
Pirate’ (82), C. Stanfield, R.A. Two drawings 
by Zichy, a Russian artist enjoying the patron- 
age of; his Emperor, have been removed from 
their places and sent by command to the Prince 
of Wales. The number of works is 143. 





THE 


NEW BRITISH INSTITUTION, 
39, OLD BOND STREET. 


Tuts, the fourth exhibition at the gallery, 
shows, in oil-pictures, a marked improvement on 
the gatherings of ing years. Formerly 
the collection num a large proportion of 
drawings, now it consists almost entirely of 
oil-paintings, some of which are of great excel- 
lence, ially certain of those by foreign 
artists. Van Lerius is a charmingly sculp- 
turesque conceit, which he calls an ‘ Idylle’ 
(149), pictured by a woman semi-nude stand- 
ing in fat! or river-nook, overshadowed by 
rocks foliage. She stoops forward, very 
warily, as if to catch a silly gudgeon that is 
swimming at her feet. The drawing and flesh- 
painting are both masterly, and the idea is 
carried out with all the chastity of an elegant 

iece of sculpture. The title of ‘The Golden 


our that into Night’ (59), P. R. 
Morris, would the setting forth of many 
company in 


things poetical, but not a si 
which a couple of white calves are, if not the 
leading, the most icuous, 
of the scene. But it is so; and when it is said 
that the calves are driven by a couple of 
country-girls, the story as to its animated 
nature is told. But all this is only the basis of 
the superstructure alluded to by the fanciful 
title. e hour is certainly twilight, and the 
whole of the material is brought down, so 
as to describe the phase of daylight fading 
into night. But the sentiment and the terms 
of the narrative exalt the picture into just 
comparison with even very successful versions 
of — subjects. seme Be a solemnity and 
depth of suggestion in it which carries it beyond 
= incident. In the animals this picture is 
in toa painting of a herd of cows, 
Seliete ‘uote dtchent nanan es 
sea-shore, over an expanse of sand and shingle, 
broken by pools. It is a cattle-picture of the 
“Thekueten « 
; of drapery-painting, a rare ac- 
in these days, is exhibited in‘ After 
the ’ (172), by Vander Ouderaa, in which 
a young lady is seen deploring the havoc a 





heavy shower of rain has wrought upon her 
flowers. The materials of the lady’s } are 
most perfectly described ; indeed, the whole of 
the picture bears the impress of an experienced 
hand, ided by taste. ‘Charles Surface 
selling the Family Pictures’ (56), C. Calthrop, 
proclaims at once its source—indeed, neither in 
play nor novel is there any such interestin 
auction as this. It is an excellent subject, an 
in the spirit in which the artist has taken it up 
he has done ample justice to it. ‘ By the Waters 
of Babylon’ (39), J. Cuthbert, has been often 
painted, but the captives have always been re- 

mted very properly in profound affliction. 
Here we have a new reading, which but for the 
title might be interpreted rather an occasion of 
festivity than of sorrow ; apart from this, how- 
ever, there are many valuable qualities in the 
work. ‘ Jeune Fille de la Hesse et son Chien’ 
(13), by fessor Verlat, is a little girl hugging 
her canine favourite ; the head of the girl is a 
very successful study. ‘Puddling’ (92), J. 
Hayllar, is also a picture from the early spring- 
tide of life—a little boy wading on the shingle 
just within the spent scour of the foaming waves. 
To the unusually sturdy and firm ope of the 
child, ample justice is done in the substantial 
manner of its —— * The Coquette’ 
(158), Haynes Williams, is readily distinguished 
as a Spanish woman, and it seems that the 
women of that nation are especially selected to 
figure as coquettes. ‘The Hour, but not the 
Man’ (6), W. Holyoake, has the merit of telling 
its story without any broad or vulgar sign of what 
is meant. The picture simply shows two girls so 
described in attitude and expression as to indi- 
cate their impatient expectation of the arrival of 
some one. Such circumstances are frequently 
painted, but the insinuations are not always so 
delicately conveyed. Again, in ‘ Bakhshish’ 
(20), W. Gale, is a poor Turkish mendicant 
—a girl standing with her hand extended in 
a begging attitude. This figure would be 
entirely unintelligible were it not that near her 
is a portion of a pipe, whereby it is indicated 
that she is begging of the smoker, some wealthy 
traveller seated on a bit of carpet just out of the 
area of the picture. 

Over the ioo-slace in the gallery are hung 
numerous small pictures following the lead of 
that class of Art to which French painters 
have given so much celebrity. The feeling, 
however, given to the first that arrested our 
attention {was directed, ‘L’Attente’ (26), V. 
Lagye, suggests rather the ancient {German 
schools, but with much more refinement than is 
found in the productions of that time. It is a 
very excellent study of a single figure. ‘A 
Rough Student’ (17), J. W. Chapman, is 'also 
a small fi agreeably painted; and in ‘A 
Political Discussion ’ (18) are two very spirited 
small figures. ‘The Tasters’ (25), D. Col, 
although a common incident, has uncom- 
mon point in its breadth of description. ‘Adios’ 
(32), Haynes Williams, tells us of a part- 
ing of lovers: the man wears the full dress of 
a matador, or picador; at least, of one who is 
about to figure actively in a bull-fight. He is 
taking leave of a girl, who seems to apprehend 
danger to him. The impersonations and their 
costume appear to be strictly national. In ‘ Dull 
of Hearing’ (78), J. Smetham, the Saviour is 
seen addressing his disciples. Without any 
title the argument were plain enough, for the 
situations in the New Testament are countless 
that could be rendered by a company of upright 
figures. If he intended it as the initiative essay 
for a larger picture, the arrangement is one that 
has succeeded many times already ; still, this is 
but a small portion of the difficulty. ‘For 
some must Watch while some must Sleep ’ (73), 
J. eg is perhaps a title too ambitious to 
describe the circumstance to which it alludes 
—a girl sitting by the cradle of a sleeping 
ame '. It is, however, soem well eo 
together, every object its place, an 
nothing affects the po lle of the main 
— We have also in ‘ Rent Day’ (102), C. 

. Webb, a picture of a good tenant, who 
comes to discharge his liability ; and on 
the other da steward or , who, by 
his placid manner, shows himself satisfied. Cer- 

inly No. 107, by G. E. Nicholie, will be ac- 
counted perhaps most fragrant and graceful 





flower-composition of the season. It is called 
‘Game, Flowers, and Fruit.’ The game and the 
fruit, very good in their way, are only supple- 
mentary—nothing is looked at but the brilliant 
bouquet. 

‘A la Campagne’ (115), E. J. Boks, may 
be accepted as describing the amusement of 
children in the country ;—two, brother and sister, 
are feeding and playing with pigeons; it is a 
bright and well-drawn picture. Although the 
figure be carefully drawn and firmly painted, 
there is not enough of identity in ‘ Maria 
composing the Letter to entrap Malvolio’ 
(134), A. F. Patten, to afford a key to the 
subject. In subtle expression and other valu- 
able points, the picture has many claims to 
commendation. ‘Our Rendezvous’ (143), 
Professor Verlat, is an example of clear and 
good colour in head-painting—firm, round, and 
life-like. In‘ Returning Home’ (150), Madame 
Henrietta Ronner, we see a r donkey, 
assisted by a dog, dragging a heavily-laden cart, 
on which, further to tax the powers of the 
animals, sits the owner or driver. The manner 
of the work betokens knowledge and experience. 
A ‘Souvenir des Ardennes’ (152), J. Van 
Luppen, is a landscape of infinite power and 
sweetness. ‘The Market-Folk’ (35), J. Peel, 
is a piece of roadside landscape without the 
slightest interesting feature, but worked into a 
picture very agreeable in colour, and very sub- 
stantial in manner. In ‘ Moonlight’ (40), C. 
Adiloff, is seen a work claiming kinship with those 
of the Dutch professors of this effect. The sky 
of the ‘Abbey Sands’ (60), G. Bearne, wants 
detail and force, otherwise there is the material 
for a pleasing view. By G. F. Teniswood, ‘A 
Cornish Headland—Moonlight’ (65), and by 
the same, ‘On Dartmoor—Evening’ (131), are 
two small pictures which claim for the painter, 
as a student of evening and night-effects, credit 
for accomplishments of rare acquisition. There 
are other interesting paintings by J. C. Thom, 
A. Wust, N. O. Lupton, S. Worsey, Jacob 

acobs, E. Feyen, G. Gleig, ‘E. Hughes, Von 

horen, A. Gilbert, and others. In water- 
colour are praiseworthy drawings by F. Claxton, 
C. J. Barraud, C. W. Chapman, V. Bromley, 
&c. We repeat that the quality of a propor- 
tion of the oil-pictures is superior to that of 
earlier exhibitions. . 





THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 





FROM THE GROUP? OF SCULPTURE BY 
J. S. WESTMACOTT. 


THIs spirited example of sculptured Art— 
one of small size—is the property of Mr. 
A. C. Burnand, Lowndes Square; who 
is also the possessor of a fine and extensive 
gallery of modern pictures, which obtained 
due notice in our columns last year. Mr. 
Westmacott’s ‘ Guardian Angel’ is not only 
bold in design, but the sentiment .of the 
work is appropriate, and most expressive of 
the theme. It may assume to represent a 
little child who, weary with viele in 
pursuit of wild flowers, has thrown itself 
down on a grassy bank, and has fallen 
asleep. Over it is seated a faithful watcher 
from above, whose eye detects the approach 
of danger; and, involuntarily, as it seems, 
she stretches her hand over the little 
sleeper to shield it from harm. The action 
of the angel expresses this idea; and not 
alone in that of the hand, but in the 
bending of the lower limbs, as if to form a 
covering of drapery out of its ample folds. 
The face of the figure is fair, though stern. 
At her feet lies the child, in an easy, 
unconstrained posture, and heedless of any 
danger; dreaming, perhaps, of flowery 
glades, and blue skies, and singing-birds 
—visions of which may be passing over 
its closed eyelids. There is much poetical 
fancy and artistic merit in this charming 
little group. 
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SCHOOLS OF ART. 





BursLEM.—aAt the last annual meeting of the 
Wedgwood Institute School of Science and Art, 
the report of the Committee expressed surprise at 
the extraordinary apathy in quarters where ready 
co-operation might have been looked for; and 
that in a vast population, pursuing occupations 
necessarily artistic and scientific in their charac- 
ter, there should be so small a percentage de- 
siring intellectual advancement, and so large a 
proportion content with an unquestioning and 
stolid dependence on traditional usage. The 
Committee felt they had some reason to com- 
plain of stinted payments by the Department of 
Science and Art on the results of examinations, 
as compared with what previous experience had 
led them to expect. The report congratulated 
the friends of the Institute on its being at last 
free from debt ; and indulged in confident ex- 
pectations, as the necessity for technical educa- 
tion becomes increasingly apparent, of a support 
of the school worthy of the enterprise and public 
spirit of the district. 

HANLEY.—The annual meeting of this school 
took place on the 30th of October. The report 
of the Committee, read by the honorary A 
after expressing satisfaction with the appointment 
of the new head-master, Mr. Bradbury, referred 
to the result of the last National Competition, in 
which the pupils of the institution carried off 
one silver, andtwo bronze medals; theexaminers, 
in their report to the Department, remarking that 
they regarded with satisfaction the marked im- 
provement in the studies forwarded from Hanley. 
The number of pupils attending the classes 
during the year was 174: the average monthly 
attendance of artisan-students being 82. 

LreEps.—In the early part of September an 
exhibition of drawings, &c., by the students of the 
Leeds School of Art was held in the Mechanics’ 
Institute, and was attended bya very large number 
of visitors. Since the exhibition of last year the 
school has had a large accession of pupils, and 
the works produced show considerable advance- 
ment under the able superintendence of Dr. 
Puckett, head-master, who was himself an ex- 
hibitor of paintings on this occasion, when no 
fewer than 468 works were selected to be hung 
out of more than 2,600 of all kinds: many of 
them are highly meritorious. 

NOTTINGHAM.—Three students of this school 
have recently received appointments as Art- 
masters: namely, Mr. J. Harris, to the head- 
mastership of the Salisbury and Andover School 
of Art; Mr. J. S. Tyrer to Mansfield ; and Mr. 
R. Harris, assistant drawing-master at the 
Manchester Grammar School. 

OxFoRD.—The Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity distributed, at a meeting at the Town- 
Hall, on the 31st of October, the prizes and 
certificates of merit to the pupils of this school. 
Addressing his audience, he congratulated the 
students on the great advantages opening up be- 
fore them in consequence of the establishment, by 
Professor Ruskin, of an enlarged system of Art- 
training within the Taylor Buildings. With 
the utmost liberality. the Professor had offered 
the princely sum of £5,000 for the endowment 
of the master of the school, and had undertaken 
to provide it with all nec drawings, models, 
casts, &c. The fund had des placed in the 
hands of Dr. Acland and himself, to be employed 
hereafter according to rules and regulations not 
yet drawn up. The very rev. gentleman com- 
plimented the students in both departments— 
those of Science and Art—upon their profi- 
ciency ; and he expressed a hope that the artisan- 
classes would compete more successfully with 
the lady-studenits, enlarging upon the benefits, 
to the former especially, of artistic and scientific 
training. 

YARMOUTH. — The annual distribution of 
prizes to the pupils of the Great Yarmouth 
school was made on the 20th of October. In 
consequence of a change of masters at the be- 
ginning of the year some difficulties in the way 
of regular study appear to have occurred; added 
to which, the Department had raised its standard 
of merit, and instituted several tests at the 
annual May examinations. Notwithstanding 
these facts, the school had obtained many 
favourable results, 





OBITUARY. 


JOHN HENRY ROBINSON, R.A. 


ONE by one the men who have maintained 
the art of engraving, in its highest develop- 
ment in England, are leaving us; and 
their loss is the more to be deplored, because 
none are rising up to take their places. 
Line-engraving, as we have frequently had 
occasion to remark of late, is rapidly dying 
out ; and the decease of Mr. Robinson, on 
the 21st of October, is the snapping asunder 
of one of the few remaining links that were 
left out of a long chain of engravers of a 
high class, from Woollett and Strange to 
the present time. A 

He was born at Bolton, Lancashire, in 
1796; and coming up to London in his 
youth, was articled to the late James 
Heath. One of his earliest plates, engraved 
while yet a young man, was Mulready’s 
‘The Wolf and the Lamb,’ the copyright of 
which the painter of the picture presented, 
in 1823, to the Artist’s Annuity Fund, an 
institution partly founded by him. The 
price paid by the Committee of the Fund 
to Mr. Robinson for the plate, was, we 
believe, £500 ; though it is stated by one 
of our contemporaries to have been 800 
guineas. However, the result arising out 
of the sale of the print enabled the Annuity 
Fund to make an additional allowance to 
its pensioners of £3 annually. Among his 
other more important works may be 
mentioned ‘Napoleon and Pope Pius 
VIL. after Wilkie; ‘The Mantilla, a 
portrait of Mrs. Lester ; ‘ The Marchioness 
of Abercorn ;’ ‘ Little Red Riding-Hood,’ 
after Landseer ; ‘Sir Walter Scott, after 
Lawrence; ‘The Emperor Theodosius 
rejected by St. Ambrose,’ by Van Dyck— 
the picture now in the National Gallery ; 
‘Portrait of the Queen,’ after Partridge ; 
‘ Portrait of Rubens, after Van Dyck ; ‘ The 
Spanish Flower-Girl, after Murillo’s well- 
known picture ; ‘ Mother and Child,’ after 
Leslie ; and ‘ The Sisters,’ after Stephanoff. 
To these must be added a considerable 
number of book-illustrations. His last, and 
certainly not the least valuable, work was the 
‘Portrait of the Countess of Bedford, from 
Van Dyck’s famous picture. This was 
undertaken as a labour of love, so to speak, 
occupying his time just whenever he felt 
disposed to use his graver; for Mr. 
Robinson was not, pecuniarily, dependent 
on his art: had he been so, he would in all 
probability have left behind him more nume- 
rous examples‘of his talents. On the other 
hand, this independence enabled him to 
bestow on his plates all the time and 
labour he considered requisite to render 
them what they are, chefs-d’euvre of 
engraving. 

In 1856 he was elected an Associate 
Engraver of the Royal Academy ; and in 
1867, under the new regulations which then 
came into action, a Royal Academician. 
Mr. Robinson was among the eminent 
engravers who, in 1836, petitioned Parlia- 
ment for an inquiry into the state of the 
art of engraving, and particularly its posi- 
tion in the Academy. He died at Pet- 
worth, where he had loeg resided, and was 
in the commission of the peace for the 
county of Sussex. 





THOMAS ROBSON 


The late Mr. Thomas Robson, of War- 
rington, merits a place in the 4 Aa caging 
obituary from his talent, and also his con- 
nection with the art of a past generation. 
This gentleman, by his mother, was de- 
scended from the family of Hogarth, though 





he has not told us whether this fact led to 
his love for painting. At an early age he 
was instructed by a Mr. Fothergill, then 
resident in Warrington, and on makin 
progress, the late Dr. Kendrick obtain 
permission for the young artist to study 
from the pictures at Knowsley Hall. He 
went to London in February, 1818, and 
became a student of the Royal Academy, 
then at Somerset House, where he was com- 
plimented on his work by Fuseli, R.A. ; 
shortly afterwards the Society of Arts 
awarded him its silver palette. On leaving 
home for London, Mr. Roscoe, of Liver- 
pool, gave him a letter of introduction to 
SirT. Lawrence, P.R.A., to whom he eventu- 
ally submitted a specimen of his work, and 
at once became associated with him as an 
assistant ; in a like capacity he made the 
acquaintance of the late John Jackson, R.A. 
Mr. Robson exhibited at intervals at 
the Royal Academy so early as the year 
1824, his pictures being invariably well hung. 
He made many fine copies (chiefly at the 
British Institution) from the works of Rey- 
nolds, Rembrandt, Titian, and Correggio, 
as he had a keen appreciation of their tex- 
ture,'colour, tone, and light and shade. 
When the late B. R. Haydon once lectured 
in the Warrington Theatre, Mr. Robson 
lent two of his copies from Reynolds ; 
Haydon extolled their high merits as 
proving such a thorough appreciation of the 
originals and the master. For many years 
Mr. Robson lived a very retired life in his 
native town, his return to which was caused 
by failing strength. He died after a brief 
ew October 17, 1871, aged 73 years. 





FRANCOIS GASPARD AIME LANNO. 


The death of this French sculptor 
occurred last month. He was born at 
Rennes, in 1800, and studied under Car- 
tellier, having previously attended in the 
atelier of Lemot, and in the Académie des 
Beaux Arts, where, in 1827, he obtained 
the Grand Prix de Rome : in 1843, a medal 
of the second class was awarded to him. 
Lanno’s principal works are the figures of 
£sculapius and Telaphus, which ornament 
the Ecole de Médecine; the busts of Poussin 
and Le Sueur, on the fac¢ade of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts; the statue of St. Géréme, in 
the Madeleine ; that of Marshal Brune, in 
the Versailles Museum; and that of 
Montaigne, in the town of Périgueux. 


——_e—_—— 


ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 





EpINBURGH.—The Scottish Academy 
has recently elected Mr. J. Pettie, A.R.A., and 
Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, A.R.A., Members of 
the Society; and Mr. W. Beattie Brown, Mr. 
J. Smart, and Mr. W. E. Lockhart, Asso- 
ciates. Messrs. Brown and Smart are land- 
scape-painters ; Mr. Lockhart is a painter of 
genre subjects. 

LrEicEsTER.—-A colossal marble statue, by 
Mr. Birnie Phillips, of the late eminent Non- 
conformist preacher, Robert Hall, has been 
erected in this town, where during several years 
his ministerial labours were carried on. 

Winpsor.—Baron Triqueti has forwarded to 
the Castle two of the marble ¢ab/eauzx intended 
to decorate the walls of the Albert Memorial 
Chapel. The marbles in question were locked 
up in Paris during the late siege ; and as some 
of the materials used in them are procurable 
only from Germany, the work was necessarily 
delayed till the restoration of peace. One of 
the marbles, representing ‘The Entombment 
of the Saviour,’ is now being placec in position 
on the north interior wall at the east end of 
the chapel. 
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We have received, in common, we are in- 
formed, with the editor of every newspaper in 


and Mr. G. F. Teniswood, F.S.A.; Archi- 
tects, Mr. G. Aitchison, and Mr. G. H. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY.—The ques- | West, M.A. The first Conversazione of 
tion is often asked—and it has now been | this season was held on the 8th ult. On the 





the kingdom, a pri copy of the correspon- tb : : ti 
; bet Eisjon-G 1 y a powerful section of the Press— | occasion of the next Soirée, December 1 
Se, Tee ant oa it happens that the National Gallery | it is proposed to exhibit a large number at 


i 


. Copeland, -» on the is 

heme vertin : ibi. | 1S, every year, closed for two months. Its 
tion i br yor, the fteration os | staff” may require a holiday—but public, | dates fixed for the four remaining nights of 
as well as private, servants must not let | meeting are January to, February’ 14, 
the interests of their masters suffer ; there 
are, or ought to be, sufficient employéds 
in Trafalgar Square to take their plea- 
sure “turn and turn about :” and although 
it may be necessary now and then to have 
time for cleaning, that can hardly be a 
reason why all the Gallery rooms should 
_ be locked and bolted at once. But the 


tion into a gigantic bazaar. 


this correspondence, nearly the whole of which, 
from time to time, came under our notice, we 
are yet compelled to remark that we re-read it 
with To every question there are two 
sides. of course, is the case with the pre- 
oT. But that the merit of the case 
should palpable on the very face of the 
eed 


Having been, as 


side there is a plain basiness-Bk inted, but | “ Trustees ” are generally content with the 
not uncourteous, adherence to the nme terms honours that go with the gratuitous offices, 


of a published contract with the English Exhi- and associate with them no duties; while | 


bitors. On the other hand there is a discredit- | the officers do just as they like, and are 
able shuffling, to use a very euphuistic phrase, not cognizant of any responsibilities.—In 
and a cool neglect of the most simple rulesof our number for May, 1870, we noticed 
business, such as we never remember to have an assumed picture by Raffaelle, then ex- 
before observed in any English correspondence hibited in the Louvre for sale. It be- 


of an official nature. Thus the Secretary of the 
Commissioners refers Mr. Copeland to the 


longs to Count Bermudez de Castro, who 


coment i : is understood to estimate its value at £40,000 
i ee ge Spam a i og sterling. The work, however, found no 


national Exhibitions” (a somewhat unintelli- 


purchaser in France ; probably, in part, on 


gible phrase)—as the place where the origin ofthe account of the enormous sum asked for it ; 
——— of the Commissioners is fully set and, partly, from the war which broke out 
f Three weeks afterwards the Secretary soon after its ap ce in the Gallery. 
expresses his regret that he cited “a wrong Rumour states that the picture is to be 
number,” and encloses another, No. 920, as brought over to England and placed in our 


containing “the report to which Mr. Copeland’s 


attention was directed.” In this substituted 


Journal Mr. 


Maj Commissioners. 
With thi damaging correspondence before 


washed € 
was to protest against the injury to their 
legitimate business must ensue from the 
abandonment of the true principles on which 


the public, and on the day on which a large Of H 
quitting of Waseod neue collection in existence. Of these treasures, 


alone International Exhibitions are deserving of to ¢ 


support, we regret to observe the report of a 
ing of three of the Commissioners, with 
Mr. Cole and General Scott, to sanction the 

of red minute, and, in point of fact, 
to set the manufacturers at defiance. We regret 
that the Marquis of Ripon and his two col- 
leagues should have thought themselves justified 
in taking so serious astep while forming so small 
a guorum, We do not hold the office of stand- 
ing counsel or of consulting engineer to the as- 
sociated manufacturers ; nor did we consider it to 
be the part of the representatives of the artistic 
press to be present at this meeting. In fact, we 
could not but deprecate the tone of angry hostility, 
which, not unnaturally, but, we aik wenieds, 
characterised the invitations to the meeting. A 
public expression of sentiment, to be followed 
up by a numerous deputation to the Commis- 
sioners, as a matter of diplomatic 
wisdom, have been postponed until the matter 
and clearly laid before the 


had been qui 
Commissioners by a competent and 
duly authorised negotiator. In this case, in our 


the Commissioners would have felt 

bound either to satisfy the English exhibitors, 
or to retire from their position. In any event, 
the English sg roge could not then have been 
vigour of any subsequent 

steps. But the very appearance of a ream. 
. coming to clamour for what they 
ho tds Ye official person in a 
posture of self-defence. It cannot be other- 
wise. If the exhibitors find the Commissioners 
committed to a false course, it will be owing 
to this mistake. On the other hand, we deeply 
lament the unconciliating, evasive, and unjust 
reclamations have been 
——_ e feel sure that no one will suffer 
this line of conduct so much as the 
moters of 


; 
sf 
i 


land, in common with other | 

people, ** fails to find one single word relative | 

to the origin of the concessions made by Her 
ot — 


Art-critics, and to effect a sale, if possible. 
Str RIcHARD WALLACE is now occu- 
| pied in building at his chéeau, at Bagatelle, 
| near Paris, a superb gallery for the Art-trea- 
| sures eathed to him by the late Marquis 
ord, perhaps the richest private 


one most valuable picture has, through the 
munificence of Sir Richard, become the 
property of the British nation, to be added 
National Gallery. This is Terburg’s 
famous ‘Congress of Munster,’ purchased 
| by the Marquis of Hertford, at the sale of 
_the San Donato collection, belonging to 
| Prince Demidoff, in 1868, for the large 
| sum of £7,280, though of very small size. 
| No picture of its class has so high a repu- 
_ tation throughout Europe : its liberal donor 
| is, therefore, entitled to the gratitude of 
| the country to whom he has presented it. 
| We could write a page of descriptive matter 
| about this wonderful little picture—a por- 
trait-gallery in itself—had we space. 
| THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.— 
The Commissioners of the French Depart- 
ment have sent in their report to the Minis- 
ter of Commerce in Paris. It states that 
the actual sales effected by them amounted 
to more than £20,000; and that “ orders” 
had been received which would realise 
double that sum. For works of Art upwards 
of £5,000 had been paid. One can scarcely 
wonder—seeing the peculiar privileges en- 
joyed by French manufacturers and trades- 
men, which have brought them such satis- 
factory results—that our countrymen have 
taken alarm, and are organising measures 
for their own future interests. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—A third exhibi- | 


tion of the works of the old masters and de- 
ceased British painters will, it is said, be 
opened at Burlington House early next year. 
Mr. WOOLNER has cited a statue of 

| “Guinevere, intended as a companion to 
one executed some time since representing 


‘Elaine’ Both subjects were suggested by 


Exhibition. And we fear that the | Tennyson’s “ Idyils of the King.” 


the 
results of this persistent self-will will prove sub- | 
roe i Sa cthamg Ro end eet maaan Se sodas Weive- 
lishment at South | sity College, the following artists were 


THE GRAPHIC.—At the recent annual 


National Gallery, to elicit the opinion of our | 


| the works of the late James Holland. The 


March 13, and April 1o. 

MR. FOLEY’S statue of the late Lord 
Canning has just been erected in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Mr. A. BACCANI is engaged on a full- 
length portrait of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edimburgh. - 

Mr. F. S. BARFF, the newly-elected 
Professor, commenced a series of six 
lectures on Chemistry at the Royal Aca- 
demy, on the 2nd ult. 
| A PORTRAIT OF SIR WILLIAM TITE, 

M.P., F.R.S., &c., ex-president of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, has been 
| placed in the rooms of that society. It 
| is painted by J. P. Knight, R.A., the cost 
being defrayed by subscription of the mem- 
bers. 

Mr. MILLAIs, R.A.—Encouraged by the 
success which this artist’s ‘Chill October’ 
| met with in the Academy Exhibition of the 
| present year, he has been at work during a 
| portion of the autumn months in Scotland, 
| sketching the scenery of the Tay; the 
| result of which we shall probably see next 
May. We hope, however, that in the fasci- 
nation of landscape-painting Mr. Millais will 
not forget his “ old love:” the author of ‘ The 
Black Brunswicker,; ‘The Boyhood of 
Raleigh, ‘The Gambler's Wife, ‘ Moses,’ 
&c., &c., will not, we trust, be tempted 
to give up all his time to the picturesque in 
nature. 

A STATUE OF THE LATE SIR JOHN BurR- 
GOYNE is proposed by the officers of the 
Royal Engineers, with which branch of our 
military service he was so long associated. 
If the necessary subscriptions be forthcom- 
ing, the statue will be placed in the School 
of Military Engineering at Chatham. 

Dr. G. G. ZERFFI commenced, on the 
7th of last month, at the South Kensington 
School of Art, a course of forty lectures, 
“On the Historical Development of Orna- 
mental Art, with special reference to 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting.” 

A PORTRAIT OF GARIBALDI, ‘from life, 
at Caprera, has been very recently painted 
by M. de Brock, and is exhibited at the 
Flemish Gallery. As a painting, it is of 
very high class, broadly wrought, yet 
minutely painted. The patriot-soldier wears 
the traditional red shirt, the left hand rests 
on the pommel of a sword, and he stands 
erect, in the pride of conscience and right. 
Men may differ as to the estimate they 
form of the man, but he will be for ever 
classed with Washington and the other 
true heroes who fought for a cause they 
accepted as ke and gave freedom to their 
country. M. de Brock has produced a por- 
trait that would do him credit if it had no 
name. It is a high privilege to give to the 
world and to posterity the features and form 
of such a man as Garibaldi ; it is described 
| by those who know him, as an admirable 
| likeness: we may add our own testimony 
| to that of others better able to judge. It is, 
however, Garibaldi, in his best time and 
mood, “ flattered,” it may be, but it will 
recall him as his friends wish him to be re- 
called. It is a good picture of a great man, 
the work of an accomplished artist, and its 
value is enhanced by the fact that the hero, 
now the recluse of Caprera, never actually 
sat for any other. 
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M. DE BROCK has also painted a com- 
panion picture— “the p -states- 
man, Mazzini.” Seent er, the contrast 


is very striking—the soldier and the politi- 
cian side by side —the — and yet 
benevolent head of Garibaldi, and the 
solemn, thoughtful features of his neigh- 
bour. The distinctive characters of both 
are seen and ‘estimated at a glance. M. de 
Brock has been not less successful in pic- 
turing the one than he has in presenting the 
other. Both are admirable works of Art, 
and cannot fail to place the name of the 
artist high in the list of portrait-painters. 

THE SOCIETY OF THE PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS opened their Winter Ex- 
hibition of Sketches (so-called), on the 18th 
of November—too late for our usual notice 
this month. In the January number we 
will give it due attention. 

THE AQUARIUM AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE.—The Palace has rarely presented 
so interesting a sight as that witnessed by 
about 500 invited guests on the evening of 
the roth of November. The Aquarium was 
then publicly “ opened” and “ inaugurated ” 
by Professor Owen and Mr. Frank Buck- 
land, who delivered addresses to the 
audience, highly complimenting Mr. Lloyd, 
whose long and continuous efforts to pro- 
mote the study of marine-produce have 
been at length crowned success. The 
speakers dwelt much on the great benefit 


‘that may, and ought to, arise from this 


introduction of a new pleasure: it will 
increase the enjoyment of visitors—but it 
will do far more, it will stimulate inquiry, 
and probably procure important results as 
a school in which to study the ways of 
creatures, many of which live a thousand 
fathoms deep beneath the surface of the 
sea. It may do more than that: it may 
teach how to multiply the means of supply- 
ing human-kind with wholesome food at a 
tithe of the cost buyers are now compelled 
to pay for fish. Regarded merely as a source 
of amusement, the Aquarium is an immense 
addition to the attractions of the Crystal 
Palace. 

THE PICTURE GALLERY ATTHE CRYSTAL 
PALACE maintains its attraction for visitors. 
It is always “ open ”—a great advantage— 
when other galleries are closed; and, 
although winter now gives us almost as 
many picture-exhibitions as spring, the 
Gallery at Sydenham has some advantages 
which they have not. It is seen by a thou- 
sand people daily, admission is always free, 
and if there be some inferior, there is a large 
number of good, pictures — pictures that 
cannot fail to gratify and instruct. The in- 
defatigable Curator, Mr. C. W. Wass, is con- 
tinually astir to increase its power ; he is 
not as well supported as he ought to be, 
considering that annually he effects a large 
number of “sales,” and would do much 
more in that way if pictures of first class 
were supplied to him; and that medals, 
in gold, silver, and bronze, are liberally 
awarded by the Crystal Palace Company 
to artists who send works in competition. 
As it is, however, the Picture Gallery is a 
boon of magnitude to artists, to Art, and 
to the public. 

FRENCH PICTURES FOR ENGLAND.—No 
pictures can be transmitted to England or 
to any other country from France, without 
being vis‘d by appointed authorities. The 
reason assigned is that so many have been 
stolen from public depositories and from 

rivate collections, that a strict surveillance 
is requisite to detect and punish transgres- 
sors. Notwithstanding it is well known 
that many productions, not “honestly come 
by,” have been brought to, and sold in Lon- 
don. Persons to whom works are offered 





should, therefore, make inquiries before 
purchasing. 
THE GUILDHALL.—Mr. McDougall, a 


prominent member of the Court of Com- | 


mon Council, has offered to defray the cost 
of a handsome stained-glass window for the 
Guildhall. The et has been accepted, 
and the work will be’ executed under the 
direction of the City Lands Committee. 
Another window, presented by Mr. Alder- 
man Cotton, is expected to be ready for 
placing about the same time. Ste” 
MARCUS WARD’s CHRISTMAS CARDS.— 
The heralds of Christmas are with us 
already. The famous Art-house of Belfast 
has issued an extensive supply of graceful, 
beautiful, and some of wad exquisitely 
pictured cards for the “merry season ”-— 


merry, though it be in the gloomy month of | 


They are of “ all sorts,” flowers 
generally environing agreeable verses to re- 
call “friends far off or near.” Several are 
associated with apt music, others are quaint 
borrowings from medizeval games and cos- 
tumes, others are embroidered in the loom, 
others are pure Christmas Carols of the 
olden time: in short, there is enormous 
variety—the only difficulty being to know 
where to choose. Though to give enough 
of colour seems a principal aim of Mr. 
Ward’s artists—to make the gifts gay and 
sparkling—the cards are, for the most part, 
excellent examples of Art, well-drawn, and 
decorated with much taste. It is certain 
that this Irish firm of brothers have done 
much to popularise Art: they have edu- 
cated a number of young men—and, we 
hope young women also—who have given 
to Ireland a new and prosperous trade ; and 
they deserve well of their country, which so 
much needs—not home-rule, but home- 
manufactures. 

THE MuRANO GLass.—Of all the gifts 
at Christmas there are, perhaps, none so 
novel or so graceful as those which Signor 
Salviati exhibits in St. James’s Street, pro- 
duced for “The Venice and Murano Glass 
Company, Limited.” They are shown in 
immense variety—drinking-glasses, chande- 
liers, tazze, cups, candlesticks, bead neck- 
laces, and other personal adornments—in a 
word, the collection is so numerous, that to 

ive a list would be to fill a column. An 

our may be pleasantly and profitably spent 
in their examination. They are sold at 
singularly small prices, when not “ palmed 
off” as specimens of old Venetian glass— 
which, undoubtedly, they are, when they 
get into the hands of some dealers in curio- 
sities, for it is by no means easy, except by 
connoisseurs, to detect the difference be- 
tween the Ancient and the Modern. 

ee ee the prettiest 
of all Christmas gifts are the pretty book- 
markers,and a score other productions of the 
loom, issued by Mr. Stevens, of Coventry. 
They may be justly called “ pictures,” for 
they are well and accurately drawn, and 
effectively coloured ; yet they are a 
the work of machinery; although they will, 
to the uninitiated, seem productions of 
delicate hands, such as in the olden time 
wrought the ta ies that are now re- 
garded among the most valuable, as well as 
rare, Art-efforts the dames, our ancestors, 
bequeathed to us. The machine was 
shown at work in the Exhibition Hall at 
Islington : we hope it may be seen at South 
Kensington in 1872. The productions of 
Mr. Stevens are very varied as well as 
numerous, and comprise brooches and 
earrings, “ sachets,” Christmas-cards, purses, 
and so forth, very gracefully designed and 
manufactured. 


the year, 





REVIEWS. 


| RAPHAEL OF URBINO AND HIS FATHER, 
GIOVANNI SanTI. By J. D. PAssAVANT, 
formerly Director of the Museum at Frank- 
fort. ustrated. Published by Mac- 
MILLAN & Co. 

It is matter of surprise that Passavant’s life of 

ee. or, as we prefer writing the name, 

- lle, has not apt in an ish dress 
until now ; yet in very ele volume lyi 
before us, we have oF lien ar one 
supplied the German biographer with materials 
for three octavo volumes, whereof two were 
published so far back as 1839, and the third in 
1858. The translators of the writings of Vasari 
and De Quincy, and Dr. J. S. Harford’s com- 

tively brief memoir—reviewed in our Journal 
or 1857 — give the leading facts of the great 
painter’s history, but Passavani’s work is by far 
the most comprehensive — phy that has yet 
made its appearance. In 1860, a new edition, 
in German, corrected and much enlarged by the 
author, was published ; this was translated into 
French by M. Jules Lunteschutz, and with 
many valuable annotations by M. Jules La- 
croix, Curator of the Library of the Arsenal, 
Paris, was published in that city, in two closel 
printed volumes. It is from these that the wor 
we are called upon to notice has been compiled : 
we should have been pleased to see the whole 
re-produced in our own language ; but doubtless 
the publishers had sufficient reasons for the limi- 
tation they have adopted. 

The portions of the original work omitted in 
the English edition are the Essay on the Genius 
of elle, the Dissertation on the Works of 
his Pupils, the History of the Santi Family, as 
well as the Catalogue of Raffaelle’s Sketches and 
Drawings ; but the valuable descriptions of all the 
known ——- by him, and the Chronological 
Index, the latter of so much service to all who 
desire to study the progressive character of his 
works, have v judiciously and wisely been re- 
tained. Thus there will be found in the volume 
almost all that the ordinary student or critic 
would require to learn. 

It must suffice for our purpose that we point 
out the plan adopted by fv ent in his history 
as it is here brought forward. The contents are 
divided into four chapters; of which the first is 
dedicated to *s father ,Giovanni Santi, 
of Calbordolo, a small] town in the ancient Duchy 
of Urbino, at that time under the rule of 
Federico, Count of Montefeltro, under whose 
auspices and those of his successor Guidubaldo, 
the Art of the locality made great progress ; 
Giovanni himself sharing in the patronage of 
these princes. 

In the second ch: Raffaelle is introduced, 
after the death of his father; and we trace him — 
to the studio of Perugino, noticing the works he 
executed when there; thence to Florence, 
Bologna, and finally to Rome. In the latter 
city the third chapter opens, with a short disser- 
tation on the ialeunes of Julius II. on the Art 
of the city; this chapter is, in fact, entitled, 
** Raphael under Julius II.,” the fourth and last 
being called ‘“‘Raphael under Leo X.” In 
these two sections of the book we have, of 
course, the most important period of the painter’s 
life, with a critical examination of his principal 

uctions. 

In his preface to the German edition, Passa- 
vant states that he had examined for himself 
almost known work written about Raf- 
faelle in w language, and had visited 
nearly every collection of pictures where an ex- 
ample of his accredited pictures was to be found. 
“ We have visited,” he says, ““Urbino, the birth- 

lace of Raphael, and all the where he 
lived and worked. We have searched through 
all the libraries of Italy, , England, and 
France, to collect materials. archives of 
Rome, and those of the Medici at Florence, are 
the only ones that have remained closed to us, 
as to so many others.” By the way, it is much 
to be desired, and more to be hoped, that under 
the present government of Italy, these absurd 
restrictions may be removed. Passavant’s 
“« persevering researches,” he continues, ‘‘ have 
not only given us a succinct understanding of the 
subject in general, but have brought out such 
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} 
precise and numerous. documents that they | 
enable us to bring the whole of the life of 
Raphael into full daylight.” 

Independent of the value attaching to the 
book as a concise history of the painter, it is 
illustrated with a number—amounting to thirty— 
of photographs of certain of his most famous 
works : rt prints are not all of equal merit as 
photographs, but, taking into account the admir- 
able manner in which the volume is produced, 
as to binding, printing of the text, &c., nothing 
more attractive will, we venture to say, come 
before the public at this season, as a book fitted 
for the drawing-room or a Christmas gift, 





SKETCHES AND STORIES OF LIFE IN ITALY. 
By an Italian Countess. Published by the 
ReEtiGious TRAcT SOCIETY. 

This is published by a Society whose first 

principle it is to inculcate pure and high 

religious and. moral sentiments: but Art is by 
no means neglected in the books it issues; the 
engravings are always good and sometimes of 
excellence unsurpassed. This volume is, in that 
respect, not so much entitled to praise as other 
books of the Society have been, or the en- 

vings are badly printed. The “stories ” are 

tter than the “sketches,” they are all deeply 

interesting ; —— so exciting as to be 
“sensational.” They illustrate life in Italy, its 
manners and customs, with graphic descriptions 
of scen and romantic, incidents that have 
chanced in the highways and by-ways of a 
country that will be always attractive to readers. 
If the stories be translations, the translator has 
done his or her work thoroughly well. They 
are written with some taint of ‘sectarianism ; ” 
the “religion” of the Italian people is described 
as so utterly bad as to be revolting: but we 
imagine it is difficult to reside in, or even to 
visit, Italy without arriving at conclusions such 
as those the writer so often puts forward—per- 
haps with more zeal than discretion, 





OLD MERRY’s ANNUAL—1872. Published by 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 
If pleasant and well-written stories, knowledge 
so conveyed as to be easily acquired, and good 
engravings of good pictures, can attract and satisfy 
our young friends, they will cordially welcome a 
book that gives them all these at Christmas. 
The contents are varied : here ure essays, 
tales, anecdotes,* and “ puzzles,”—not to name 
the score of other subjects comprehended in the 
plan. If “Old Merry” strives to make his 
readers happy, it is by making them wise; there 
is nothing dull in the book, but much that is 
exciting; all is, however, in good taste and 
sound morality ; ts may, without fear, 
place the book in the hands of their children ; 
there will not be many “issues ” of the season 
more pleasantly and practically useful. 





‘In DANGER:’ ‘ABANDONED.’ Engraved 
by C. H. Tomkins, from Paintings by 
ADOLPHE SCHREYER. Published by Pi1- 
GERAM AND LEFEVRE (successors to Gam- 
bart and Co.). 

A pair of very interesting prints, excellently en- 

— from pictures by an artist who is well- 

nown and largely “ patronised” in England ; 
one of the many foreign painters who areindebted 
to Mr. Gambart for the fame and more sub- 
stantial recompense they have obtained in this 
country. ‘In Danger’ shows a night party in 

a war-waggon drawn by eight horses, overtaken 

by a snow-storm in a wood; ‘ Abandoned’ 

a mortally wounded soldier left to die 
beside his dead horse ; his comrades have passed 
on, his fate is settled. Both pictures are ad- 
mirably drawn ; the horses especially so. The 
sad episodes are touchingly told; the prints will 
be welcomed by all collectors. 





ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE LITERATURE, 1872. 


PUBLICATIONS OF GRIFFITHS AND FARRAN. 
WE cannot perceive any special change in the 
character of juvenile Snentane—tt nen al to be 
much as it has been for some years past; per- 
haps inclining a little more towards utility—and 
disposed occasionally to set aside amusements, 
or, it may be, to give them a scientific turn. 
The young ones of our acquaintance are by no 
means disposed to accept a change that would 
mingle improvement with their pleasures: the 
little women are certainly more devoted to 
* fastness ” and liliputian ‘‘ small talk,” and, so 
to call it, ‘‘ dress” than when we were young, 
and taught to consider a pretty white froc 
with a blue sash and sleeve knots the highest- 
bred frock in the world ; and boys in jacket and 
trousers, white waistcoats and turned - down 
collars, fitted for the drawing-room. In those 
days the Christmas juvenile party began at 
four and ended at nine, and “ papa” would 
have stared with astonishment if saluted as 
‘* governor.” 

The present race of boys and girls ape the 
habits and manners of their elders: the boy- 
child trys a cigar or a ‘clay pipe,” and 
*« miss,” still far away from “her teens,’’ flirts 
her fan, and decides as to what tint of pink or 
blue best suits her complexion. Sometimes we 
meet with a story that holds up the affected 
manliness, or womanliness, of childhood to 
condemnation or ridicule (both mingled are 
the most effective) ; but books for the playroom 
or nursery are inclined to keep in the track 
which Miss Edgeworth so firmly made, when 
she overthrew “ Jack the Giant Killer,” and 
sent ** Valentine and Orson” to the shades. 

GRIFFITHS AND FARRAN continue to issue 
their beautifully ‘‘ got up” volumes from the 
traditional, as well as the actual, Corner of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. The first we inspect 
is, A JOURNEY TO THE CENTRE OF THE 
EartH, from the French of JULES VERNE, 
author of “ Five weeks in a Balloon.” Jules 
Verne has written other juvenile romances, but 
they have not come in our way. We have a 
great objection to large books for children, they 
are, generally speaking, the most ill-used volumes 
in the play or school-room. No book intended 
for the amusement of our young friends should 
contain more than 200 pages; that size can be 
easily carried and may escape having its back 
broken—a fate which we fear must attend the 
* Journey to the Centre of the Earth,” which 
contains 384 closely-printed pages, and is too 
heavy for a child, or indeed for any one, to hold. 
Why not print such a quantity of delightful 
matter in two volumes? dividing the fifty very 
clever illustrations—twenty-five in each volume. 
The book is a perfect treasure- house of adven- 
ture; it will set every boy who becomes its 
possessor wild to follow the footsteps of Pro- 
fessor Hardwigg and his a od . The 
affection of these two for each other despite the 
difference of age is a beautiful lesson in itself. 

Girls will like the ‘‘ journey” as much as boys, 
their delight being tem by the knowledge, 
that they can never enjoy the adventures prac- 
tically—though Harry and Bob—may ! 

The illustrations of this over-full book are b 
Riou; and many of them are very original bot 
in conception and treatment ; they are admirably 
engraved as well as designed. 

Aunt JENNY’s AMERICAN Pets will find 
favour with young and old who have the love of 
natural history beating in their hearts. ‘ Aunt 
Jenny” has only cultivated an acquaintance 
with the feathered favourites of our Trans- 
Atlantic neighbours. 

We have not seen Miss Hopley’s “ Life in the 
West,” which, if tinted with the same fidelity as 


FINIS. 
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her ornithological favourites, must be full of in- 
terest. The lady begins with the Humming 
Birds,” which, after ail, from the impossibility of 
keeping them alive in captivity, can hardly be 
called ‘ pets,” though they must be considered 
‘*favourites ” of the highest order, when we 
recall their beauty and brightness, which en- 
hance the loveliness of the American flowers. 
**The American Robin,” which by the way, is 
not a robin but a thrush, will be in high favour 
with our young friends. The story told of him 
and his “ways” is very amusing; though 
our fair author does not seem quite clear- 
headed in her description of lace, as “‘ Brussels- 
point”’ is certainly not a thick, but an exceed- 
ingly thin and delicate fabric, that washing in 
* soap and water ” would destroy, Whatever the 
young ladies ip ‘ Maine” understand, they do 
not understand the art of “ getting up ” * point- 
lace,” if Miss Hopley’s description of their pro- 
ceedings is correct. ‘‘ Clear starching” is a re- 
fined and by no means an easy art, and young 
ladies in old times used to be instructed therein : 
but we do not wish to deteriorate from the 
interest it is impossible not to feel in this charm- 
ing collection, of what a little friend of ours, 
who enjoys a peep into our Christmas volumes, 
calls “a book full of ‘ dicky-birds’ and all about 
them.” The illustrations are excellent. 

THE YouNnG GOvERNEssS, by the Author of 
“Gerty and May.” This book we are told is 
intended for “ girls;”’ and now that girls in 
and out of their teens read love-tales without 
restraint, there can be no objection to their 
reading such a pure and interesting story as 
“The Young demmenen?” The sketches of 
“‘young lady character,” with their “ins and 
outs,” their vanities and virtues, are cleverly 
and truthfully managed; and the winding up of 
a very well-conceived story is perfectly satis- 
factory. 

A CHILp’s INFLUENCE, by Lisa Lockyer, 
is another of Messrs, Griffiths and Farran’s 
very pretty romances for the young. At first, 
Kathleen seems unfit to bring about any change 
in her very peculiar, but kind-hearted * Great 
Uncle;” but truth and tenderness, and the 
watchful lovingness of a child, have within our 
own knowledge wrought improvements even 
more remarkable than those so prettily told by 
** Lisa Lockyer,” whose name we have seen for 
the first, but we hope not for the ast time. 

THr OAK STAIRCASE, by M. and C. Lee, 
trenches upon the historical, and is, therefore, 
more ambitious than the ordinary juvenile 
Christmas book. 

The authors say in the introduction that in 
their story they have made use of two entirely 
distinct narratives—the history of ‘‘the Maids 
of Taunton,” which is an episode in the Duke 
of Monmouth’s rebellion, and the ultra-romantic 
story of the marriage between Lord Sunderland’s 
daughter and the Earl of Clancarty. To wreathe 
those into one garland, and from the combina- 
tion to depict the adventures of the young Lord 
Desmond and Frances Dalrymple, has been no 
easy task; but it has been accomplished with 
less confusion than we anticipated, and makes 
a very interesting story, a mingling of history 
and fiction cleverly combined. 

ALDA GRAHAM AND HER BROTHER PHILIP 
is one of Mrs. Marryat Norris’s best tales. She 
delights in getting her heroes and heroes into 
trouble, it would seem: for the mere pleasure of 
getting them out again, and her style is free and 
animated. Her books are great favourites with 
boys. In this story she has taken more than 
usual pains in developing Alda Graham ; but 
we shall not attempt to unravel it—our young 
friends will preter to do it for themselves. 

These varied books from the Old Corner are 
all admirably got up, and the illustrations, 
though of different degrees of merit, as a whole 
deserve the highest commendation. 









































Or the productions of the RoyAL PORCELAIN 
WorKS AT WORCESTER, which, under the 














direction of Mr. R. W. Brywns, F.S.A., have 
even surpassed their ancient renown, we give 


manner of the blue and white enamel of Limoges ; | alone, in England. 
a class of Art in which the establishment stands 


jects which decorate these examples of Art- 
manufacture are taken from the designs that illus- 





They were painted by the 
late admirable artist, Thomas Bott. The sub- 





respects — design, modelling, colour, 


In all 
gilding, and ting—they will be accepted 


two examples—a EWER and a SALVER, in the | trate the Norman Conquest, by D. Maclise, R.A. | as among the very best examples of ceramic art. 











THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


BY GEORGE WALLIS. 
KEEPER OF THE ART COLLECTIONS, SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 





BB od years have passed since the Great Exhibition of 1851 
solved the problem of the practicability and utility of Interna- 
tional Exhibitions of Art, Science, and Manufacture, and, by a 
brilliant and almost exceptional success in its administration, gave 
an impetus to similar enlanehians in various parts of the World. 

As a matter of course, many objects were admitted to that 
first great Industrial gathering of the Nations which would not be 
considered admissible at the present time ; and thus people who 





unconsciously owe much of the knowledge they possess of Indus- 
trial and Decorative Art to the influence exercised on the various 
classes of society in England to that Exhibition, will be found 
quite ready to criticise what they assume to have been the short- 
comings of an effort without — in the previous history of 
industry. In spite of all this, however, the fact remains, that its 
influence for good was enormous, and that as an exhibition, it left 
an impression on the minds all old enough and perceptive 
enough to understand and grasp its purpose, which no subsequent 
exhibition has equalled. é 

The classification adopted in _ was a model upon which no 
subsequent exhibition has improved, except by an extension of the 
same principles. Its division into four great sections—raw 
material, machinery, manufactures, and the Fine Arts—was at 
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Luci FRULLINI, a renowned this page two CHAIR-BACKS, part of a carved PANEL, and a | sitions. As models, they may furnish sugges- 


wood-carver of Florence, esta- 
blished his reputation at the Paris 
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Exhibition. His works are now 
a in England : they are | 
of the highest merit, both in de- 
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CABINET wrought for Sir William Drake, to contain the cup 
and plateau of Cortelazzo, of which we give engravings on the 
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sign and execution. 


The work- 


page that succeeds. F rullini’s productions are very varied; they 





man is a true artist; hence his | include, indeed, nearly every class and style ot which the art is 


supremacy. We have chosen for | capable, the style “Italian” usually prevailing in his compo- | tions to very many orders of Art-producers. 














once comprehensive and complete; for although pictorial Art | tions, even amongst its own people ; equally uncertain, and it may 


ar was excluded for special reasons, which were undoubtedly | be said ignorant, of its shortcomings on other points. To prove its 


on sound conclusions, arising out of the circumstances of 
the time, the arts of design in their application to industry were 
especially provided for; as at that period so little had been done 
in Great Britain to supply its own wants in this direction, that. the 
strong evidence of our shortcomings in comparison with our 
continental neighbours was of immense value ; and it was not 
desirable to distract attention from this special point by the 
exhibition of pictures, the periodical display of which was already 
amply provided for. 
ere, then, was an effort worthy of an industrial nation, con- 
scious of great ard almost unrecognised power in some direc- 





— where it existed, to learn its deficiencies where it needed the 
esson, was a brave and wise thing to attempt ; and it accomplished 
it, despite the croakings of those who desired to stand still, pre- 
serving a happy oblivion of their real position ; or the selfish and 
exclusive spirit of the more enterprising who desired to monopolise 
the advantages which fortuitous circumstances, rather than their 
own skill and knowledge, had given them. 

With raw materials shown as the basis of industrial operations ; 
machinery as the means by which that material could be best 
wrought into form for the use of mankind ; manufactures as the 
result of the application of machinery to raw materials ; and the 
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This page contains three examples of the works | artist, whose productions are chiefly remarkable | atron in Mr. Layard; the result is that 
of ANTONIO CORTELAZZO, of Vicenza, a self-made | for the process of inlaying iron with gold and | his best works are in England. For Sir 








silver, which he claims to have re-discovered. It | to the goldsmiths and metal-workers of the best 
is termed by the Italians gemina, and was known | period of Italian Art. Fortunately he found a 


William Drake he designed and executed 
the two on this page—a BACcILE, or 


‘wWarwayy 


deep dish of steel; and an ANFORA, or 
ewer of steel, These specimens, as well 
as the Cock, belonging to William Spot- 
tiswode, Esq.,—a portion of which we en- 
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grave, — will give an adequate idea of Signor Cortellazzo’s singular skill, taste, and artistic | feeling. They are the gems of the Exhibition. 
i 















arts of design as the means of embellishing this result, thus 
adding beauty to utility—an arrangement of means to ends was 
realised, which could not fail to produce effects more or less 
striking according to the readiness of perception and aptitude in 
taking advantage of the opportunities presented to those most 
concerned. It would not be ‘a difficult matter at this time to 
instance within our own knowledge, industrial establishments 
which arose almost entirely out of a first success in the Exhibition 
of 1851, or others which were “ cramped, cabined, and confined ” 
in their operations, from the fact of their existence being little 
known, but which are at the present day an honour to the country. 

There can be little doubt that the happy thought of Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Joseph) Paxton, which entrm § in the construction of a 
building mainly of glass and iron, so appropriately designated the 





“ Crystal Palace,” from the outset, had much to do with the success 
of the undertaking. Certainly this alone gave a greater impetus to 
the employment of iron in architectural constructions than would 
sccliehly have been arrived at for many years ; while the fact that 
the building, when removed to Sydenham, and there re-erected 
with many improvements, has finally become one of the most 
legitimate sources of pleasure and instruction to the masses of the 
population of London, is by no means to be overlooked as a most 
important social and educational result of the Exhibition of 1851.: 

The system of prizes adopted in this Exhibition—which it is only 
right to say the Royal Commissioners inherited from the early 
promoters of the movement connected with the Society of Arts 
—was more or less a mistake, and that too of a grave character. 
Originally copied from the plan which had been followed in the 
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We engrave three of the many beautiful works contributed | size, being three feet high by three feet wide, an example of rare merit. As a 


by Messrs. W. T. CopeLaANp AND Sons, the produce of 
their renowned works at Stoke-upon-Trent. In the first, a 





STATUETTE of white porcelain sustains a tazza for flowers, 
the dish containing water either for flowers or gold fish. The 
second is a composed and si y modelled 
portion of a Dessert Service. The third is a VAsE of large | is certainly as perfect as aught that has, at any period, been produced in England. 





specimen of workmanship it has seldom been surpassed, while the flower-painting 
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periodical national exhibitions of France, the suggestion of the 
Society of Arts that £20,000 should be expended upon prizes raised 
extraordinary expectations among one class of persons, and 
produced an equal antipathy to exhibit in such a competition in 
others. These latter were, however, the most numerous and 
influential of the manufacturers. Unhappily the suggestion, for 
it was in reality nothing more, was ed as a distinct 
pl to the public. The Royal Commission when formed had 
to adopt it. The more so as the Prince Consort being the President 
of the Commission, had been at the head of the preliminary 
movement. 

The error was in a measure seen and recognised, and instead of 
large money-prizes being adopted, as originally suggested, medals 
only of certain grades were to be given. e late Sir Robert 





Peel appreciated the difficulty and the danger of prizes recognising 
— of merit, and he, as a member of the Royal Commission, 

rgely influenced the final decision. This was, to have none but 
bronze medals, and to recognise only 4ind, and not degree of merit. 
Thus the Council-medal was given only for distinguished inventions, 
novelties of application of Art and Science to industry, raw 
materials, or modes of manufacture or important revivals in this 
direction. The prize-medal was awarded for excellence, not in 
relation to something else, but for positive excellence and perfec- 
tion in the speciality represented. A jury-medal was also awarded 
to the members of the juries, and to the deputy-commissioners 
who administered the affairs of those juries. 

So far the matter was much simplified, and as far as possible in 
any prize-system, invidious and injurious distinctions were avoided ; 
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nowned Upholsterers and Decorators. It is a | kin 
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are two hundred and fifty-six points (or separate 
tufts of wool) in every square inch of surface. | 
The drawing of the carpet, which is in the Persian 
style, is very elaborate; it has been exceed- 


We engrave on this page a CARPET, exhibited | work of rare excellence, produced from a desi 


by Messrs. JACKSON AND GRAHAM—the re- ~ iar ges | prepared by Owen Jones. 
d called “ patent Axminster,” and is, we be- | texture may be arrived at when we state that there 





ingly well rendered in the manufacture, and the 
colouring is in the highest degree harmonious. 
As, this year, one of the “specialities” of the 
Exhibition consists of “ woollen goods,” it is 


lieve, the finest specimen of that fabric ever 


It is of the | manufactured. Some idea of the delicacy of its 


EVV AY, 


exceedingly satisfactory to know that England 
has produced a work that may defy competition. 
We may engrave other productions of merit, to 
supply evidence of our great advance in this art. 





but it was a prize-system after all, and, as such, had innumerable 
drawbacks which no administration could overcome. 

The lesson of this and subsequent exhibitions has had the 
proper effect, and in the International Exhibition of 1871, no 
— are offered or will be awarded, except in certain special 
but comparatively, unimportant seathnns sock as designs for fans, 
in which it has been thought desirable to stimulate activity in a 
new direction by the offer of a suitable reward to female compe- 
titors. These prizes, however, are not offered by the Royal Com- 
missioners, but by her Majesty the Queen, whose example has 
been followed by other distinguished personages. 

The Great Exhibition of resulted in a surplus of £173,896 ; 
but in this sum was included £68,000 obtained by subscription 
from the various great towns and provincial districts of the three 











kingdoms. This amount was not swrf/us in any sense, but capital, 
and as such ought to have been invested separately from the true 
surplus, in accordance with a pledge given by the Royal Commis- 
sion, “that should any surplus accrue it would be used to the 
promotion of similar exhibitions: in the future.” Happily this 
pledge is at length fulfilled in the International Exhibition of 1871, 
as the Royal Commissioners of 1851 have taken the responsibility 
of the whole management. Not so in 1862; for on that occasion 
a new commission had to be formed, a guarantee-fund raised, and 
although the amount received at the London International Exhibi- 
tion of 1862 exceeded the amount received in 1851 by nearly 
£11,000, no surplus accrued, chiefly from a reckless and unne- 
cessary expenditure in building, which the Royal Commissioners 
of 1851 never would have sanctioned had the original capital 
° Cc 
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SCHOOLS OF ART. 


BuRSLeM.—aAt the last annual meeting of the 
Wedgwood Institute School of Slants ona Art, 
the report of the Committee expressed surprise at 


as compared with what ious experience had 
led them to expect. The report congratulated 
the friends pall rw ther Foe TI, 
free from debt ; and indulged in ex- 
Ucn bacenes tneseecingty egperentyaf soxppet 
tion increasingly apparent, of a support 
of the school worthy of the enterprise and public 
spirit of the district. 
pay wy nat meeting of this school 
place on of October. The report 
of the Committee, read by the honorary secretary, 
after expressing satisfaction with the i 


they regarded with satisfaction the im- 
an in the studies forwarded from Hanley. 
number of pupils attending the classes 


during the year was 174: the average monthly | other 


atten of artisan-students being 82. 

LeeEps.—In the early part of September an 
exhibition of drawings, &c., by the students of the 
Leeds School of Art was held in the Mechanics’ 
Institute, and was attended bya very large number 
of visitors. Since the exhibition of last year the 
school has had a large accession of pupils, and 
the works produced show eutaidastie advance- 
ment under the able superintendence of Dr. 
Puckett, head-master, who was himself an ex- 
hibitor of paintings on this occasion, when no 
fewer than 468 works were selected to be hung 
out of more than 2,600 of all kinds: many of 
them are highly meritorious. 

NOTTINGHAM.—Three students of this school 
have recently received appointments as Art- 
masters: namely, Mr. J. Harris, to the head- 
mastership of the Salisbury and Andover School 
of Art; Mr. J. S. Tyrer to Mansfield ; and Mr. 
R. Harris, assistant drawing-master at the 
Manchester Grammar School. 

OxForD.—The Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity distributed, at a meeting at the Town- 
Hall, on the 31st of October, the prizes and 
certificates of merit to the pupils of this school. 
Addressing his audience, he congratulated the 
students on the great advantages opening up be- 
fore them in consequence of the establishment, by 
Professor Ruskin, of an enlarged system of Art- 
training within the Taylor Buildings. With 
the utmost liberality the Professor had offered 
the princely sum of £ seco for the endowment 
of the ee - site ool, e had undertaken 
to provide it wit nec rawings, models, 
casts, &c. The fund had be placed in the 
hands of Dr. Acland and himself, to be employed 
hereafter according to rules and regulations not 
yet drawn up, The a rev. gentleman com- 
plimented the students in both departments— 
those of Science and Art—upon their profi- 
ciency ; and he expressed a hope that the artisan- 
classes would compete more successfully with 
the lady-students, enlarging upon the benefits, 
how the former especially, of artistic and scientific 

n . 

7 ee — The annual distribution of 
prizes to the pupils of the Great Yarmouth 
school was made on the 20th of October. In 
consequence of a change of masters at the be- 
ginning of the year some difficulties in the way 
of study appear to have occurred ; 
to which, ‘the ment‘had raised its standard 
of merit, and tituted several tests at the 
annual May examinations. Notwithstanding 
these facts, the school had obtained many 
favourable results. 


OBITUARY. 
JOHN HENRY ROBINSON, R.A. 


the art of engraving, in its highest 
ment in E are leaving us; and 
their loss is the more to be 


mentioned ‘Napoleon and Pope Pius 
VIL, after Wilkie; ‘The Mantilla’ a 
portrait of Mrs. Lester ; ‘The Marchioness 
of Abercorn ;’ ‘ Little Red Riding-Hood, 
after Landseer ; ‘Sir Walter Scott) after 
Lawrence; ‘The Emperor Theodosius 
rejected by St. Ambrose, by Van Dyck— 
the picture now in the National Gallery ; 
‘Portrait of the Queen,’ after Partridge ; 
‘ Portrait of Rubens,’ after Van Dyck ; ‘ The 
Spanish Flower-Girl, after Murillo’s well- 
known picture ; ‘ Mother and Child, after 
Leslie ; and ‘ The Sisters,’ after Stephanoff. 
To these must be added a considerable 
number of book-illustrations. His last, and 
certainly not the least valuable, work was the 
‘ Portrait of the Countess of Bedford, from 
Van Dyck’s famous picture. This was 
undertaken as a labour of love, so to speak, 
occupying his time just whenever he felt 
disposed to use his graver; for Mr. 
Robinson was not, pecuniarily, dependent 
on his art : had he been so, he would in all 
probability have left behind him more nume- 
rous examples’of his talents. On the other 
hand, this independence enabled him to 
bestow on his plates all the time and 
labour he considered requisite to render 
them what they are, che/s-d’euvre of 
engraving. 

n 1856 he was elected an Associate 
Engraver of the Royal Academy; and in 
1867, under the new regulations which then 
came into action, a Royal Academician. 
Mr. Robinson was among the eminent 
engravers who, in 1836, petitioned Parlia- 
ment for an inquiry into =a ay of - 
art of engraving, and particularly its posi- 
tion in She ery He died at Pet- 
worth, where he had long resided, and was 
in the commission of the peace for the 
county of Sussex. 





ft THOMAS ROBSON. ° 


The late Mr. Thomas Robson, of War- 
rington, merits a place in the Ar#- ‘ournal 
obituary from his talent, and also his con- 
nection with the art of a past generation. 
This gentleman, by his mother, was de- 
scended from the family of Hogarth, though 
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Rembrandt, Titian, and Correggio, 
as he had a keen jation of their tex- 
ture, ‘colour, and light and shade. 
When the late B. R. Haydon once lectured 
in the Warri » Mr. Robson 

from 


originals and the master. For many vears 
Mr. Robson lived a very retired life in his 
a town, his gg ao caused 
iling strength. He di era brief 
tere Coches 17, 1871, aged 73 years. 





FRANCOIS GASPARD AIME LANNO. 


The death of this French sculptor 
occurred last month. He was born at 
Rennes, in 1800, and studied under Car- 
tellier, having previously attended in the 
atelier of Lemot, and in the Académie des 
Beaux Arts, where, in 1827, he obtained 
the Grand Prix de Rome : in 1843, a medal 
of the second class was awarded to him. 
Lanno’s principal works are the figures of 
€sculapius and Telaphus, which ornament 
the Ecole de Médecine; the busts of Poussin 
and Le Sueur, on the facade of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts; the statue of St. Géréme, in 
the Madeleine ; that of Marshal Brune, in 
the Versailles Museum; and that of 
Montaigne, in the town of Périgueux. 


—@————— 


ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


EpINBURGH.—The Royal Scottish Academy 
has recently elected Mr. J. Pettie, A.R.A., 
Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, A.R.A., Members of 
the Society; and Mr. W. Beattie Brown, Mr, 

and Mr. W. E. Lockhart, Asso- 
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ist , Ro Hall, has been 
erected in th form, nese Oantng, Satan yuete 
his ministerial were on, 
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SALES AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


We have received, in common, we are in- 
formed, with the editor of every newspaper in 
Stee ie copy of the correspon- 
dence between 


the 
-General Scott, R.E., and 

Alfred J. Copeland, -» on 

an bt hecetet he aternational Exhibi- 

tion into a tic bazaar. i 


question there are two 
sides. Such, of course, is the case with the pre- 
sent a. But that the merit of the case 
should palpable on the very face of the 
pondence, is rare indeed. On the one 
side there is a - business-like, pointed, but 
not uncourteous, to the actual terms 
of a published contract with the English Exhi- 
ship Ghalling, @> 0.0 voy copiaidis phen, 
a ing, to use a very eup i % 
and & cool neglect of the most simple rules of 
business, such as we never remember to have 
before observed in any English c dence 
of an official nature. Thus the Secretary of the 
Commissioners refers Mr. 
— of the Society of Arts, No. 918—which 
¢ states to be “ the official record of the Inter- 
national Exhibitions” (a somewhat unintelli- 
gible phrase)—as the place where the origin of the 
ter, tion of the Commissioners is fully set 
f Three weeks afterwards the Secretary 
expresses his regret that he cited “a wrong 
number,” and encloses another, No. 920, as 
containing “the report to which Mr. Copeland’s 
attention was directed.” In this substituted 
Journal Mr. Copeland, in common with other 
people, ** fails to find one single word relative 
to the origin of the concessions made by Her 
—- Commissioners.” 
ith this ing correspondence before 
the public, and on the very day on which a large 
and crowded meeting of West-end tradesmen 
was held to protest against the injury to their 
legitimate business that must ensue from the 
abandonment of the true principles on which 
alone International Exhibitions are deserving of 
support, we regret to observe the report of a 
meeting of three of the Commissioners, with 
Mr, Cole and General Scott, to sanction the 
policy of the red minute, and, in point of fact, 
to set the manufacturers at defiance. We regret 
that the Marquis of Ripon and his two col- 
leagues should have thought themselves justified 
in taking so serious a while forming so small 
a guerum. We do not hold the office of stand- 


sociated manufacturers ; 
be the part of the representatives of the artistic 
press to be present at this meeting. In fact, we 
could not but deprecate the tone of an 
which, not unnaturally, but, we think, 


sioners, » @8 a matter of diplomatic 
wisdom, have been postponed until the matter 
had been quietly and clearly laid before the 
Commissioners a acompetent and 
duly authorised negotiator. {n this case, in our 
opinion, the Commissioners would have felt 
bound either to satisfy the English exhibitors, 
or to retire from their position. In any event, 
the En exhibitors could not then have been 
reproached for the vigour of any subsequent 
steps. But the very appearance of a numerous 
yoy coming to clamour for what they 
to be right, puts official person in a 
posture of self-defence. It cannot be other- 
wise. If the exhibitors find the Commissioners 
committed to a false course, it will be owing 
© this mistake. On the other hand, we deeply 
lament the unconciliating, evasive, and unjust 
way in which reclamations have been 
- We feel sure that no one will suffer 
this line of conduct so much as the pro- 
moters of the Exhibition. And we fear that the 
results of this persistent self-will will prove sub- 
stan damaging to the welfare of the estab- 
at South gton. 


2°? 


Copeland to the | 
| sterling. 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY.—The ques- 
tion is often nd it has now n 

t by a powerful section of the Press— 

ow it happens that the National Gallery 
is, every year, closed for two months. Its 
“ staff” may require a holiday—but public, 
as well as private, servants must not let 
the interests of their masters suffer ; there 
are, or ought to be, sufficient employds 
in Trafalgar Square to take their plea- 
sure “ turn and turn about :” and although 
it may be necessary now and then to have 
time for cleaning, that can hardly be a 
reason why all the Gallery rooms should 
be locked and bolted at once. But the 
“ Trustees ” are generally content with the 
honours that go with the gratuitous offices, 
and associate with them no duties; while 
the officers do just as they like, and are 
not cognizant of any responsibilities.—In 
our number for May, 1870, we noticed 
an assumed picture by Raffaelle, then ex- 
hibited in the Louvre for sale. It be- 
longs to Count Bermudez de Castro, who 
is understood to estimate its value at £40,000 
The work, however, found no 
purchaser in France ; probably, in part, on 
account of the enormous sum asked for it ; 
and, partly, from the war which broke out 
soon after its appearance in the Gallery. 
Rumour states the picture is to be 
brought over to England and placed in our 
National Gallery, to elicit the opinion of our 
Art-critics, and to effect a sale, if possible. 

Str RIcHARD WALLACE is now occu- 
pied in building at his chéteau, at Bagatelle, 
near Paris, a superb gallery for the Art-trea- 
sures oo a geen to him by the late Marquis 
of Hertford, perhaps the richest private 
collection in existence. Of these treasures, 
one most valuable picture has, through the 
munificence of Sir Richard, become the 
eae of the British nation, to be added 
to the National Gallery. This is Terburg’s 
famous ‘Congress of Munster,’ purchased 
by the Marquis of Hertford, at the sale of 
the San Donato collection, belonging to 
Prince Demidoff, in 1868, for the large 
sum of £7,280, though of — small size. 
No picture of its class has so high a repu- 
tation throughout Europe : its liberal donor 
is, therefore, entitled to the gratitude of 
the country to whom he has presented it. 
We could write a page of descriptive matter 
about this wonderful little picture—a por- 
trait-gallery in’ itself—had we space. 

THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.— 
The Commissioners of the French Depart- 
ment have sent in their report to the Minis- 
ter of Commerce in Paris. It states that 
the actual sales effected by them amounted 
to more than £20,000; and that “orders” 
had been received which would realise 
double that sum. For works of Art upwards 
of £5,000 had been paid. One can scarcely 
wonder—seeing the peculiar privileges en- 
joyed by French manufacturers and trades- 
men, which have brought them such satis- 
factory results—that our countrymen have 
taken alarm, and are organising measures 
for their own future interests. 








Tue Roya Acapemy.—A third exhibi- 
tion of the works of the old masters and de- 
ceased British painters will, it is said, be 
opened at Burlington House early next year. 

MR. WOOLNER has completed a statue of 
‘Guinevere,’ intended as a companion to 
one executed some time since representing 
‘Elaine.’ Both subjects were suggested by 
Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King.” 

THE GRAPHIC.—At the recent annual 
general — of this society at Univer- 
sity College, the following artists were 





r 
elected members ; Painters, Mr. W. Davis, 
and Mr. G. F. Teniswood, F.S.A.; Archi- 
tects, Mr. G. Aitchison, and Mr. G. H. 
West, M.A. The first Conversazione of 
this season was held on the 8th ult. On the 
occasion of the next Soirée, December 13, 
it is proposed to exhibit a large number of 
the works of the late James Holland. The 
dates fixed for = four ss nights of 
meeting are January 10, February 1 
March 13, and April to, 3 

MR. FOLEY’s statue of the late Lord 
Canning has just been erected in West- 
minster Abbey. 

MR. A. BACCANI is engaged on a full- 
length portrait of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edin h. 

Mr. F. S. BARFF, the newly-elected 
Professor, commenced a series of six 
lectures on Chemistry at the Royal Aca- 
demy, on the 2nd ult. 

A PORTRAIT OF SIR WILLIAM TITE, 
M.P., F.R.S., &c., ex-president of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, has been 
placed in the rooms of that society. It 
is painted by J. P. Knight, R.A., the cost 
a defrayed by subscription of the mem- 


MR. MILLAIS, R.A.—Encouraged by the 
success which this artist’s ‘Chill October’ 
met with in the Academy Exhibition of the 
present year, he has been at work during a 
portion of the autumn months in Scotland, 
sketching the scenery of the Tay; the 
result of which we shall probably see next 
May. We hope, however, that in the fasci- 
nation of landscape-painting Mr. Millais will 
not forget his “ old love :” the author of‘ The 
Black Brunswicker, ‘The Boyhood of 
Raleigh, ‘The Gambler's Wife,’ ‘ Moses,’ 
&c., &c., will not, we trust, be tempted 
to give up all his time to the picturesque in 
nature. 

A STATUE OF THE LATE SIR JOHN BurR- 
GOYNE is proposed by the officers of the 
Royal Engineers, with which branch of our 
military service he was so long associated. 
If the necessary subscriptions be forthcom- 
ing, the statue will be placed in the School 
of Military Engineering at Chatham. 

Dr. G. G. ZERFFI commenced, on the 
7th of last month, at the South Kensington 
School of Art, a course of forty lectures, 
“ On the Historical Development of Orna- 
mental Art, with special reference to 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting.” 

A PORTRAIT OF GARIBALDI, from life, 
at Caprera, has been very recently painted 
by M. de Brock, and is exhibited at the 
Flemish Gallery. As a painting, it is of 
very high class, b y wrought, yet 
minutely painted. The patriot-soldier wears 
the traditional red shirt, the left hand rests 
on the pommel of a sword, and he stands 
erect, in the pride of conscience and right. 
Men may differ as to the estimate they 
form of the man, but he will be for ever 
classed with Washington and the other 
true heroes who fought for a cause they 
accepted as just, and gave freedom to their 
country. M. de Brock has produced a por- 
trait that would do him credit if it had no 
name. It is a high privilege to give to the 
world and to posterity the features and form 
of such a man as Garibaldi ; it is described 
by those who know him, as an admirable 
likeness: we may add our own testimony 
to that of others better able to judge. It is, 
however, Garibaldi,’ in his best time and 
mood, “ flattered,” it may be, but it will 
recall him as his friends wish him to be re- 
called. It is a good picture of a great man, 
the work of an accomplished artist, and its 
value is enhanced by the fact that the hero, 
now the recluse of Caprera, never actually 
sat for any other. 
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M. DE BROCK has alee DS eee 
panion picture — “the philosopher-states- 
man, Mazzini.” Seen together, the contrast 
is very striking—the soldier and the politi- 
cian side by side —the energetic, and yet 
benevolent head of Garibaldi, and the 
solemn, thoughtful features of his neigh- 
bour. The distinctive characters of both 
are seen andiestimated at a glance. M. de 
Brock has been not less successful in pic- 
turing the one than he has in presenting the 
other. Both are admirable works of Art, 
and cannot fail to place the name of the 
artist high in the list of portrait-painters. 

THE SOCIETY OF THE PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS opened their Winter Ex- 
hibition of Sketches (so-called), on the 18th 
of November—too late for our usual notice 
this month. In the January number we 
will give it due attention. 

THE AQUARIUM AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE.—The Palace has rarely presented 
so interesting a sight as that witnessed 
about 500 invited guests on the evening of 
the roth of November. The Aquarium was 
then publicly “ opened ” and “ inau ed” 
by Professor Owen and Mr. Frank Buck- 
land, who delivered addresses to the 
audience, highly complimenting Mr. Lloyd, 
whose long and continuous efforts to pro- 
mote the study of marine-produce have 
been at length crowned by success. The 
speakers dwelt much on the great benefit 
that may, and ought to, arise from this 
introduction of a new pleasure: it will 
increase the enjoyment of visitors—but it 
will do far more, it will stimulate inquiry, 
and probably procure important results as 
a school in which to study the ways of 
creatures, many of which live a thousand 
fathoms deep beneath the surface of the 
sea. It may do more than that: it may 
teach how to multiply the means of supply- 
ing human-kind with wholesome food at a 
tithe of the cost buyers are now compelled 
to pay for fish. Regarded merely as a source 
of amusement, the Aquarium is an immense 
addition to the attractions of the Crystal 
Palace. 


THE PICTURE-GALLERY ATTHE CRYSTAL | e 
| laces, and other personal adornments—in a 


PALACE maintains its attraction for visitors. 
It is always “open ”—a great advantage— 
when other galleries are closed; and, 
although winter now gives us almost as 
many picture-exhibitions as spring, the 
Gallery at Sydenham has some advantages 
which they have not. It is seen by a thou- 
sand people daily, admission is always free, 
and if there be some inferior, there is a large 
number of good, pictures — pictures th 
cannot fail to gratify and instruct. The in- 
defatigable Curator, Mr. C. W. Wass, is con- 
tinually astir to increase its power ; he is 
not as well supported as he ought to be, 
considering that annually he effects a large 
number of “sales,” and would do much 
more in that way if pictures of first class 
were supplied to him; and that medals, 
in gold, silver, and bronze, are liberally 
awarded by the Crystal Palace Company 
to artists who send works in competition. 
As it is, however, the Picture Gallery is a 
boon of magnitude to artists, to Art, and 
to the public. 

FRENCH PICTURES FOR ENGLAND.—No 
pictures can be transmitted to England or 
to any other country from France, without 
being viséd by appointed authorities. The 
reason assigned is that so many have been 
stolen from public depositories and from 
private collections, that a strict surveillance 
is requisite to detect and punish transgres- 
sors. Notwithstanding it is well known 
that many productions, not “ honestly come 
by,” have been brought to, and sold in Lon- 
don. Persons to whom works are offered 











THE Cur LDHALL.—Mr, Mc a 


prominent member of the Court of Com- 
mon Council, has offered to defray the cost 
of a handsome stained-glass window for the 
ry gp ~ i been ac 

the work wi executed under 
a 3 r the 


awoaye dl window, presented Mr, Aides. 
Cotton, is expected to for 
placing about the same time. é 


MARCUS WARD’s CHRISTMAS CARDS,— 
The heralds of Christmas are with us 
already. The famous Art-house of Belfast 
has issued an extensive supply of graceful, 
. and some of them exquisitely 
pictured cards for the “merry season ”-— 
merry, though it be in the gloomy month of 
the year. oy ame of. al cua® Geen 
generally environi ble verses to re- 
call “friends far 


borrowings from medizval games cos- 
tumes, others are embroidered in the loom, 
others are pure Christmas Carols of the | 
olden time: in short, there is enormous 
variety—the only difficulty being ‘to know 
where to choose. Though to give enough 
of colour seems a — aim of Mr. 
Ward’s artists—to ifts gay and 
sparkling—the cards are, for the most 
excellent examples of Art, well-drawn, an 
decorated with much taste. It is certain 
that this Irish firm of brothers have done 
much to popularise Art: they have edu- 
cated a number of young men—and, we 
hope young women also—who have given 
to Ireland a new and prosperous trade ; and 
they deserve well of their country, which so 
much needs—not home-rule, but home- 
manufactures. 

THE MuRANO GLAss.—Of all the gifts 
at Christmas there are, per » none so 
novel or so graceful as those which Signor 
Salviati exhibits in St. James’s Street, pro- 
duced for “The Venice and Murano G 
Company, Limited.” They are shown in 
immense variety—drinking-glasses, chande- 
liers, tazze, cups, candlesticks, bead neck- 
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judici and wisely been re- 
tained. Thus will be found in the volume 
almost all that the ordinary student or critic 
would require to learn. 





word, the collection is so numerous, that to 
ive a list would be to fill a column. An 
coe may be pleasantly and profitably spent 
in their examination. a are | sold me 
singular small prices, when not “ palm 
off” as voeece of old Venetian glass— 
which, undoubtedly, they are, when they 
get into the hands of some dealers in curio- 
sities, for it is by no means easy, except by 
connoisseurs, to [detect the difference be- 
tween the Ancient and the Modern, _ 
Loom-PicruRES.—Among the prettiest 
of all Christmas gifts are the pretty book- 
markers,and a score other productions of the 























loom, issued by Mr. Stevens, of Coventry. 
They may be justly called “pictures,” for 
they are well and accurately —— and | 
effectively coloured ; yet they are evidently | 
the work of machinery, although they will, 
to the uninitiated, seem productions of 
delicate hands, such as in the olden time 
wrought the tapestries that are now re- 
garded among the most valuable, as well as 
rare, Art-efforts the dames, our ancestors, 
bequeathed to us. The _machine was 
shown at work in he Exhibition Hall at 
Islington : we hope it may be seen at South 
Kensington in 1872. productions of 
Mr. Stevens are very varied as well as 
numerous, and comprise brooches and 
earrings, “ sachets,” Christmas-cards, purses 
and so forth, very gracefully designed an 

manufactured. 








} ade great progress ; 
Giovanni himself sharing in the patronage of 
these pri 


In the second chapter Raffaelle is introduced, 
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France, to collect 
Rome, and those of the Medici at Florence, are 
the only ones that have remained closed to us, 


to so many others.” By the way, it is much 
tobe ducal and more to be hoped, that under 


r y be Passavant’s 
“ ing researches,” he continues, “ have 
not ven us a succinct 

Ssoet' ts quonsh, bat have brought out such 
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precise and numerbus documents .that they 

enable us to bring the whole of the life of 
ito diy 


value attaching to the 

concise history of the painter, it is 

ing to thirty— 

hs of certain of his most famoys 

prints are not all of equal merit as 

, but, taking into account the admir- 

able manner in which the volume is produced, 

as to binding, printing of the text, &c., nothing 

more attractive will, we venture to say, come 

before the public at this season, as a book fitted 
for the drawing-room or a Christmas gift. 





SkEeTCHES AND Stories or Lirz 1n ITALY. 
By an Italian Countess. Published by the 
Reticious Tract Society. 

This is published. by a Society whose first 

principle it is to inculcate pure and high 
ious and moral sentiments: but Art is by 


respect, not so much entitled to praise as other 
books of the Society have been, or the en- 

vings are badly printed. The “ stories ” are 

ter than the “sketches,” they are all deeply 
interesting ; occasionally so exciting as to be 
“sensational.” They illustrate life in Italy, its 
manners and customs, with graphic descriptions 
of scenery and romantic, incidents that have 
chanced in the highways and by-ways of a 
country that will be always attractive to readers, 
If the stogies he translations, the translator has 
done his‘or her work thoroughly well. They 
are written with some taint of “ sectarianism ; ” 
the “religion” of the Italian people is described 
as so utterly bad ‘as to be revolting: but we 
imagine it is difficult to reside in, or even to 
visit, Italy without arriving at conclusions such 
as those the writer so often puts forward—per- 
haps with more zeal than discretion. 





OLD Merry’s ANNUAL—1872. Published by 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 
If pleasant and well-written stories, knowledge 
so conveyed as to be easily acquired, and good 
engravings of good pictures, can attract and satisfy 
friends, they will cordially welcome a 
that gives them all these at Christmas. 

The contents are very varied : here are essays, 
tales, anecdotes, and “ puzzles,”—not to name 
the score of other subjects comprehended in the 
plan. Hf “Old Merry” strives to make his 
readers happy, it is by making them wise ; there 
book, but much that is 


is 
sotihd morality; parents may, without fear, 
¢ hands of their children ; 
will not be many “issues” of the season 
more pleasantly and practically useful. 


‘In DANGER:’ ‘ABANDONED.’ Engraved 
by C. H. Tomxins, from Paintings by 
ApoLpHe SCHREYER. Published by Pit- 
GERAM AND LEFEVRE (successors to Gam- 
bart and Co.). 

A pair of very interesting prints, excellently en- 

ved, from pictures by an artist who is well. 

Cows patronised” in England ; 


Syn oe here ebted 
to Mr. Gambart for the fame and more sub- 


il 


a snow-storm in a wood; ‘Abandoned’ 





ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE LITERATURE, 1872. 


PUBLICATIONS OF GRIFFITHS AND FARRAN, 





WE cannot ‘perceive any special change in the 
character of juvenile literature—it seems to be 
much as it has been for some years past; per- 
haps inclining a little more towards utility—and 
disposed occasionally to set aside amusements, 
or, it may be, to give them a scientific turn. 
The young ones of our acquaintance are by no 
means disposed to accept a change that would 
mingle improvement with their pleasures: the 
little women are certainly more devoted to 
* fastness ” and liliputian ‘‘ small talk,” and, so 
to call it, ‘‘ dress”’ than when we were young, 
and taught to consider a pretty white froc 
with a blue sash and sleeve knots the highest- 
bred frock in the world; and in jacket and 
trousers, white waistcoats and turned - down 
collars, fitted for the drawing-room. In those 
days the Christmas juvenile party began at 
four and ended at nine, and “papa” would 
have stared with astonishment if saluted as 
“* governor.” ; 

The present race of boys and girls ape the 


, habits and manners of their elders: the boy- 


child trys a cigar or a “clay pipe,” and 
‘* miss,” still far away from “her teens,” flirts 
her fan, and decides as to what tint of pink or 
blue best suits her complexion. Sometimes we 
meet with a story that holds up the affected 
manliness, or womanliness, of childhood to 
condemnation or ridicule (both mingled are 
the most effective) ; but books for the playroom 
or nursery are inclined to keep in the track 
which Miss Edgeworth so firmly made, when 
she overthrew “ Jack the Giant Killer,” and 
sent “‘ Valentine and Orson” to the shades. 
GRIFFITHS AND FARRAN continue to issue 
their beautifully ‘‘ got up” volumes from the 
traditional, as well as the actual, Corner of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. The first we inspect 
is, A JOURNEY TO THE CENTRE OF THE 


| Eartu, from the French of JULES VERNE, 


author of “ Five weeks in a Balloon.” Jules 
Verne has written other juvenile romances, but 
they have not come in our way. We have a 
great objection to large books for children, they 
are, generally speaking, the most ill-used volumes 
in the play or school-room. No book intended 
for the amusement of our young friends should 
contain more than 200 pages; that size can be 
easily carried and may escape having its‘ back 
broken—a fate which we fear must ‘attend the 
** Journey to the Centre of the Earth,” which 
contains 384 closely-printed pages, and is too 
heavy for a child, or indeed ‘for any one, to hold. 
Why not print such a quantity of delightful 
matter in two volumes? dividing the fifty very 
clever illustrations—twenty-five in each volume, 
The book is a perfect treasure- house of adven- 
ture; it will set every boy who becomes its 

sor wild to follow the footsteps of Pro- 


fessor Hardwigg and his nephew . The | easy 


affection of these two for each other despite the 
difference of age is a beautiful lesson in itself. 

Girls will like the “journey” as much as boys, 
their delight being tem by the knowledge, 
that they can never enjoy the adventures prac- 
tically—though Harry and Bob—may ! 

The illustrations of this over-full book are b 
Riou; and many of them are very original bo 
in conception and treatment ; they are admirably 
engraved as well as designed. 

AuNT JENNY’s AMERICAN Pets will find 
favour with young and old who have the love of 
natural history beating in their hearts. ‘“ Aunt 
Jenny” has only cultivated an acquaintance 
with the feathered favourites of our Trans- 
Atlantic neighbours. 

We have not seen Miss Hi ’s * Life in the 
West,” which, if tinted with the same fidelity as 
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her ornithological favourites, must be full of in- 
terest. The lady begins with the “‘ Humming 
Birds,” which, the impossibility of 
keeping them alive in captivity, can hardly be 
called ‘‘ pets,” though they must be considered 
** favourites’ of the highest order, when we 
recall their beauty and brightness, which en- 
hance the loveliness of the American flowers. 
“*The American Robin,” which by the way, is 
not a robin but a thrush, will be in high favour 
with our young friends. The story told of him 
and his “ways” is very amusing; though © 
our fair author does not seem quite clear- 
headed in her description of lace, as “‘ Brussels- 
point” is certainly not a thick, but an exceed- 
ingly thin and delicate fabric, that washing in 
‘‘ soap and water ” would destroy. Whatever the 
young ladies in ‘ Maine” understand, they do 
not understand the art of “ getting up ” “ point- 
lace,” if Miss Hopley’s description of their pro- 
ceedings is correct. ‘‘Clear starching” is a re- 
fined and by no means an easy art, and young 
ladies in old times used to be instructed therein : 
but we do not wish to deteriorate from the 
interest it is impossible not to feel in this charm- 
ing collection, of what a little friend of ours, 
who enjoys a peep into our Christmas volumes, 
calls “a book full of ‘ dicky-birds’ and all about 
them.” The illustrations are excellent. 

THE YOUNG GOVERNESS, by the Author of 
“Gerty and May.” This book we are told is 
intended for “ girls;” and now that girls in 
and out of their teens read love-tales without 
restraint, there can be no objection to their 
reading such a pure and interesting story as 
“‘The Young Governess.”” The sketches of 
“young lady character,” with their “ins and 
outs,” their vanities and virtues, are cleverly 
and truthfully managed; and the winding up of 
a very well-conceived story is perfectly satis- 
factory. 

A Curtp’s INFLUENCE, by Lisa Lockyer, 
is another of Messrs. Griffiths and Farran’s 
very pretty romances for the young. At first, 
Kathleen seems unfit to bring about any change 
in her very peculiar, but kind-he *« Great 
Uncle;” but truth and tenderness, and the 
watchful lovingness of a child, have within our 
own knowledge wrought improvements even 
more remarkable than those so prettily told by 
** Lisa Lockyer,” whose name we have seen for 
the first, but we hope not for the /as¢ time. 

THe OAK STAIRCASE, by M. and C., Lee, 
trenches upon the historical, and is, therefore, 
more ambitious than the ordinary juvenile 
Christmas book. 

The authors say in the introduction that in 
their story they have made use of two entirely 
distinct narratives—the history of ‘‘the Maids 
of Taunton,” which is an episode in the Duke 
of Monmouth’s rebellion, and the ultra-romantic 
story of the ry ae ae Lord Sunderland’s 
daughter and the Earl of Clancarty. To wreathe 
those into one garland, and from the combina- 
tion to depict the adventures of the young Lord 
Desmond and Frances Dalrymple, has been no 
task ; but it has been accomplished with 
less confusion than we anticipated, and makes 
a very interesting story, a mingling of history 
and fiction cleverly combined. 

ALDA GRAHAM AND HER BROTHER PHILIP 
is one of Mrs. Marryat Norris’s best tales. She 
delights in getting her heroes and heroes into 
trouble, it would seem for the mere pleasure of 
getting them out again, and her style is free and 
animated. Her books are great favourites with 
boys. In this story she has taken more than 
usual pains in developing Alda Graham ; but 
we shall not attempt to unravel it—our young 
friends will prefer to do it for themselves. 

These varied books from the Old Corner are 
all wage got up, and the illustrations, 
though of different degrees of merit, as a whole 
deserve the highest commendation. , 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1, THE DUEL INTERRUPTED. Engraved by H. Bovuxrn, from the Picture by Manovs Srows, in the possession of the Publishers 
%. A VISIT TO THE ARMOURER. Engraved by P. Licxrroor, from the Picture by G. B. O’Nartz, in the collection of Waxtam Wanerm, Eoq., 


8. AMERICA. Engraved from the Group of Sculpture by Jonw Butt. 
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Pperhegearage T trust, find that we commence the year 
1871, not only with no diminution of energy, but with 
increased desire to render the Journal, over which we have so long 
presided, a means of ailvancing the interests of British Art, and the 
Arts of Industry and Manufacture; and, certainly, with augmented 
power to extend the influence of both. 


While we shall continue several of the articles that have been 
interesting as well as useful during the. year that is past, and com- 
municate, as far as possible, all that can inform and gratify those 
to whom this publication is either a source of enjoyment or 
edycatiop, we shall study to obtain variety by every means at our 
command ; aided by the zealous co-operation of the best authors and 
the best arti-ts. 


It is certain that a large amount of good has been effected by the 
AzrJovnwat Intosrearep Rerorts of the Exhibitions of Art- 
Industry, held, not only in England, but in other countries: these 
hove, teen agresaile and gratifying, generally ; but they were also 





instructive to many thousands—the British manufacturers and 
artisans having been essentially aided by representations of sug- 
gestive models; and it is not too much to say, that the engraved 
examples of the most meritorious and suggestive Art-works of the 
various Nations of the World .have been not only profitable to 
producers, but have influenced public taste, and improved it. 


Our subscribers, therefore, will be pleased to know—indeod, they 
will imperatively require—that in 1871 we shall report fully the 
Lremunationax Exarrziox—the fit Section of t—which isto take 


place at South Kensington. 


As heretofore, this Report will be issued without additional 
charge to subscribers, and without cost to manufacturers. Our 
subscribers will need no assurance that every available source which 
ean be reached by energy, industry, and wise expenditure, will be 
resorted to; so as to maintain for this Journal the high place it has 
so long and so prominently occupied in public favour. 





We renly to. every lett, ‘requting an answer, that may be sent to us with the writer’s name and address, but we pay no 
attention to anonymous L . 
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Im xvariona: Exurerrior. The plan we commenced, and have so far carried out, in the Internati Exhibition of 1871, we shall 
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The i increasing demand for these unequalled Goods, and the 
Testimonials continually received from all parts of the World, 
have induced us to have our registered Trade Mark stamped 
R upon each dress. 

y wears The Prices vary from 3) to 6 Guineas the full robe of 12 
(IMPER AL yards, and we bold ourselves responsible for the wear of every 
a soch dress bearing our name. 

‘MANUFACTURERS AND MERCERS, LONDON AND LYONS. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 
London Address for Patterns— 


TRADE MARK. CHAPMAN’S, NOTTING HILL, W. 


Review pee above, from the “ Quzex,” the Ladies Paper, Janwary 7, 1871. 
MR. CHAPMAN'S BLACK SILKS. 
We have inspected some specimens of Mr. Chapman's (ef Notting Hil) 









black silks, and 


Imperial 
have ben much pleased with their colour and quality. They are made in a peculiar manner, the - 
Chapman 


wurp and woof being a which insures durability. In fact, Mr, tees the wear 
of all the peculiar make of silk known as the Imperial. Our subscrivers can 
of silk from Mr. Cha as he has secured the entire production of-the 
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PAINTERS & DECORATORS TO THE QUEEN, 
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OF the productions of the RovAL PoRcELAIN 
WorRKS AT WORCESTER, which, under the 


direction of Mr. R. W. Brnws, F.S.A., have 
even surpassed their ancient renown, we give 
two examples—a Ewer and a SALVER, in the 





manner of the blue and white enamel of Limoges ; 
a class of Art in which the establishment stands 


[oe & land. They were painted by the 
te 


artist, Thomas Bott. The sub- 


jects which decorate these examples 
manufacture are taken from the desi 
trate the Norman Conquest, by D. 





THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


BY GEORGE WALLIS. 
KEEPER OF THE ART COLLECTIONS, SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Ret mcy years have since the Great Exhibition of 1851 
4 solved the problem of the practicability and utility of Interna- 
tional Exhibitions of Art, Science, and Manufacture, and, by a 
brilliant and almost exceptional success in its administration, gave 
an impetus to similar om mere in various parts of the World. 

As a matter of course, many obj were ‘admitted to that 
first great Industrial gathering of the Nations which would not be 
considered admissible at the present time ; and thus people who 





classes of society in England t 
quite ready to criticise what they assu 
comings of an effort without 
industry. In spite of all this, 
influence for good was \ 
poten Hon te et hich no subsequent 
enough to u grasp its purpose, w no subsequen 
5 a has equalled. hee : aie 
classification adopted in 1851 was a model upon w. no 
cahepnaset euidiiinia: bos tegnsne’, exons ep ani deadion ofthe 
same principles. Its division into four great raw 
material, machinery, manufactures, and the Fine Arts—was at 
B 
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Lvict FRULLINI, a renowned | this page two CHAIR-BACKS, of a carved PANEL, and a| sitions. As models, they may furnish 


wood-c: € Florence, esta- | CABINET wrought for Sir illiam Drake, to contain the cup 
blished his reputation at the Paris | and plateau of Cortelazzo, of which we give engravings on the 
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sign and execution. The work- that succeeds. Frullini’s producti eae ea —— 
man is a true artist; hence his fclude, indeed, nearly every cies iad style ot — i SSeS 
supremacy. We have chosen for | capable, the style “Italian” usually prevailing in his compo- | tions to very many orders of Art-producers. 








once comprehensive and complete; for although pictorial ‘Art | tions, even amongst its own le i i 
/ . : , ; equally un ma 
roper — pevaas roth wk —— reasons, _ were undoubtedly | be said ieamneh ae its tweed oe sol brs. pore ft ode. mee od 
based wg gene Sin ng te amy, nae out of the circumstances of | power where it existed, to learn its deficiencies where it needed the 
prince rf esign in their application to industry were | lesson, was a brave and wise thing to attempt ; and it accomplished 
pecially provi ior; as at that period so little had been done | it, despite the croakings of those who desired to stand still, pre- 


a yoo gp ay own wants in this direction, that the | serving a happy oblivion of their real position ; or the selfish and 
contenal nighbours was of immense vale’? and was Sot | the ches ea ee re 

: : i ’ 0 e " ; ; i) 
desirable to distract attention from this special point by the oun hill anltaaniodan teh akan teeme ances, rather than their 


exhibition of pictures, the periodical di , i - - 
amply soon on periodical display of which was already | With raw materials shown as the basis of industrial operations; 


tS Nie : : ” machinery as the mean hich i 
auine of pms ye yh — we industrial nation, con- | wrought rte form for the et anh 
ognised power in some direc- | Tesult of the application of machinery to raw materials ; and the 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 





This page contains three examples 


silver, which he claims to have re-discovered. It | to the 
is termed by the Italians gemina, and was known | period 


of the works | artist, whose productions are 
of ANTONIO CORTELAzz0, of Vicenza, a self-made | for the process of inlaying iron 


goldsmiths and metal-workers of the best 
of Italian Art. Fortunately he jound a 


remarkable 
| William 


deep dish ‘of steel; and an ANFORA, or 
ewer of steel. These specimens, as well 
as the Cock, belonging to William Spot- 
tiswode, Esq.,—a portion of which we en- 


grave, — will give an adequate idea of Signor Cortellazzo’s singular skill, taste, and artistic | feeling. They are the gems of the Exhibition. 

















arts of design as the means of embellishing this result, thus 
adding beauty to utility—an arrangement of means to ends was 
realised, which could not fail to produce effects more or less 
striking according to the readiness of perception and aptitude in 
taking advantage of the opportunities presented to those most 
concerned. It would not be a difficult matter at this time to 
instance within our own knowledge, industrial establishments 
which arose almost entirely out of a first success in the Exhibition 
of 1851, or others which were “ cramped, cabined, and confined ” 
in their operations, from the fact of their existence being little 
known, but which are at the present day an honour to the country. 

There can be little doubt that the happy thought of Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Joseph) Paxton, which resulted in the construction of a 
building mainly of glass and iron, so appropriately designated the 





“ Crystal Palace,” from the outset, had much to do with the success 
of the undertaking. Certainly this alone gave a greater impetus to 
the employment of iron in architectural constructions than would 
Ceres 3 ve been arrived at for many years ; while the fact that 
the building, when removed to Sydenham, and there re-erected 
with many improvements, has finally become one of the most 
legitimate sources of pleasure and instruction to the masses of the 
lation of London, is by no means to be overlooked as a most 
"Pic system of peace adopted a this Exhibition-—which i ls ca 
e system in this Exhibition—which it y 
right sage the Royal Commissioners inherited from the early 
promoters of the movement connected with the Society of Arts 
—was more or less a mistake, and that too of a grave character. 
Originally copied from the plan which had been followed in the 
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sign and execution. The work- | page that succeeds. Frullini’s productions are very varied; they ——— - al 
man is a true artist; hence his include, indeed, nearly every class and style ot witch potas | Se 
supremacy. We have chosen for | capable, the style “Italian” usually prevailing in his compo- | tions to very many orders of Art-producers. 
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: | 
once comprehensive and complete; for although pictorial ‘Art | tions, even amongst its own le ; equally uncertain, and it ma 
roper was excluded for special reasons, which were undoubtedly | be said ratios. its Pernt = pref points. To prove ite 
based on sound conclusions, arising out of the circumstances of — where it existed, to learn its deficiencies where it needed the 
the time, the arts of design in their application to industry were | lesson, was a brave and wise thing to attempt ; and it accomplished 
especially provided for; as at that period so little had been done | it, despite the croakings of those who desired to stand still, pre- 
in Great Britain to supply its own wants in this direction, that the | serving a happy oblivion of their real position ; or the selfish and 
strong —- = our shortcomings in comparison with our | exclusive spirit of the more enterprising who desired to monopolise 
ya ap neighbours was of immense value ; and it was not the advantages which fortuitous circumstances, rather than their 
= to distract attention from this s ial point by the | own skill and knowledge, had given them. : 
anes Ve Ly oat the periodical display of which was already | With raw materials shown as the basis of industrial operations; 
oP 7 ag te gh Ci aR , : : machinery as the means by which that material could be 
age yprmen) pl a ort worthy of an industrial nation, con- | wrought into form for the use of mankind ; manufactures as the 
gre: almost unrecognised power in some direc- result of the application of machinery to raw materials; and the 
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This page contains three examples of the works | artist, whose uctions are chiefly remarkable i ; the is that 
pe inlaying iron with gold and 


of ANTONIO CORTELAZZ0, of Vicenza, a self-made | for the process of 


in England. For Sir 
designed and executed 
page—a BAciLE, or 


silver, which he claims to have re-discovered. It | to the goldsmiths and metal-workers of the 


is termed by the Italians gemina, and was known | period 


of Italian Art. Fortunately he 1 


grave, — will give an adequate idea of Signor | Cortellazzo’s singular skill, taste, and artistic | feeling. They are the gems of the Exhibition. 
| 











building mainly of glass and iron, so appropriately designated the 


arts of design as the means of embellishing this result, thus 
adding beauty to utility—an arrangement of means to ends was 
realised, which could not fail to produce effects more or less 
striking according to the readiness of perception and aptitude in 
taking advantage of the opportunities presented to those most 
concerned. It would not be a difficult matter at this time to 
instance within our own knowledge, industrial establishments 
which arose almost entirely out of a first success in the Exhibition 
of 1851, or others which were “ cramped, cabined, and confined ” 
in their operations, from the fact of their existence being little 
known, but which are at the present day an honour to the country. 

There can be little doubt that the happy thought of Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Joseph) Paxton, which resulted in the construction of a 





“ Crystal Palace,” from the outset, had much to do with the success 
of the undertaking. Certainly this alone gave a greater impetus to 
the ee a rm of iron in archi constructions than would 
ve arrived at many years ; W 
— been arrived at for hile the fact that 
the building, when removed to Sydenham, and there re-erected 
with many improvements, has finally become one of the most 
legitimate sources of pleasure and instruction to the masses of the 
population of London, is by no means to be overlooked as a most 
important social and educational result of the Exhibition of 1851. 
The system of prizes adopted in this Exhibition—which it is only 
right to say the Royal Commissioners inherited from the early 
promoters of the movement connected with the Society of Arts 
—was more or less a mistake, and that too of a grave character. 
Originally copied from the plan which had been followed in the 
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three ibuted 
of the many beautiful works contribu 

te aoe we po Geonames AnD Sons, the ong “ 
their renowned works at Stoke-upon-Trent. In t . 


STATuETTE of white porcelain sustains a tazza for flowers, 
the dish containing water either for flowers or fish. The 
second is a gracefully composed and modelled 
portion of a Dessert Service. The third is a VAsE of large 





size, being three feet high by three feet wide, an example of rare merit, Asa 


is certainly as perfect as aught that has, at any period, been produced in England. 
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periodical national exhibitions of France, the suggestion of the 
Society of Arts that £20,000 should be expended upon prizes raised 
extraordinary expectations among one class of persons, and 
produced an equal antipathy to exhibit in such a competition in 
others. These latter were, however, the most numerous and 
influential of the manufacturers. Unhappily the suggestion, for 
it was in reality nothing more, was regarded as a distinct 
pledge to the public. The Royal Commission when formed had 
to adopt it. The more so as the Prince Consort being the President 
of the Commission, had been at the head of the preliminary 
movement. 

The error was in a measure seen and recognised, and instead of 


large money-prizes being adopted, as originall suggested, medals 
only of palm grades were to be given. The e Sir Robert 





Peel appreciated the difficulty and the danger of prizes recognising 
es of merit, and he, as a member of the Royal Commission, 
ely influenced the final decision. This was, to have none but 

bronze medals, and to recognise only ind, and not degree of merit. 

Thus the Council-medal was given only for distinguished inventions, 

novelties of application of Art and Science to industry, raw 

materials, or modes of manufacture or important revivals in this 
direction. The prize-medal was awarded for excellence, not in 
relation to so! ing else, but for positive excellence and perfec- 
tion in the speciality represented. A jury-medal was also awarded 
to the members of the juries, and to the deputy-commissioners 
who administered the affairs of those juries. f 
So far the matter was much simplified, and as far as possible in 


any prize-system, invidious and injurious distinctions were a ; 
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We engrave on this page a CARPET, exhibited wach of case eneaiienen, peotueet Gta Pelee lieve, the finest specimen 
by fe JAcKson AND GRAHAM—the re- nae we rp porn any Owen Jones. It is of manufactured. Some idea 
nowned Upholsterers and Decorators. It is a | kind * patent Axminster,” and is, we be- | texture may be arrived at when we state that there 


Clelefeleser esi 


\SVSASASISASASISAS 


are two hundred and fifty-six points (or separate _ ingly well rendered in the manufacture 
tufts of wool) in eng om inch of surface. iaies is i i 

The drawing of the carpet, which is in the Persian | As, this year 

style, is very elaborate; it has been exceed- | Exhibition consists of “ 


but it was a prize-system after all, and, as such, had innumerable | kingdoms. This amount was not surp/us in any sense, but capital, 
drawbacks which no administration could overcome. and as such ought to have been invested separately from the true 
The lesson of this and subsequent exhibitions has had the | surplus, in accordance with a pledge given by the Royal Commis- 
proper effect, and in the International Exhibition of 1871, no| sion, “that should any surplus accrue it would be used to the 
— are offered or will be awarded, except in certain special | promotion of similar exhibitions in the future.” — Happily this 
ut crmpenevey, See sections—such as designs for fans, | pledge is at length fulfilled in the International Exhibition ike; 


in which it has been thought desirable to stimulate activity in a | as the Royal Commissioners of 1851 have taken the responsi 


new direction by the offer of a suitable reward to female compe- | of the whole ee Not so in 1862; for on that occasion 
titors. These prizes, however, are not offered by the Royal Com- | a new commission to be formed, a guarantee-fund raised, and 
missioners, but by her Majesty the Queen, whose example has | although the amount received at the London International Exhibi- 
been followed by other distinguished personages. tion of 1862 exceeded the amount received in 1851 by nearly 

The Great Exhibition of 1851 resulted in a om ed of £173,896 ; | £11,000, no surplus accrued, chiefly from a reckless and unne- 


but in this sum was incl 68,000 obtain subscription | cessary expenditure in building, which the Commissioners 
from the various great towns and provincial dtc ofthe thes of 1851 never would have sanctioned had a 
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ted by his constituents to W. H. SMITH, 
thi are the pro- | NIAL presen’ se ty Ow 
duct "Mes Hancock a to we paad ornate te Sane Mowrt. The other engraving is of the Brighton Cup— 
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_— , ; 1870. Both are works of great merit and beauty, fine examples of design, and admirable speci- 
goldsmiths and jewellers. The first is the TestrMo- | mens of Art and Art-manufacture. The artist of the latter, as of the former, is Signor MONT!. 
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subscribed in 1850, with the additions which would have accu-| French standard, which had grown up so largely during the 
mulated in the intervening ten or eleven years, been employed as | period that had elapsed since 1830, from the growing intercourse 
it ought to have been in the promotion of the undertaking of 1862. | of the two countries, the English manufacturer almost repudiated | 
But we anticipate. _ everything like originality. He cried out for something new, but 
One thing is perfectly clear: the Great Exhibition of 1851 | that something was inevitably the latest product of a French loom, 

exposed the deficiencies of British manufactures in the great and | the decorations of a French sa/on, the conceits and abominations 
important element of Art. In perfection of manipulation, in | which were habitually produced as “objets d’Art de Paris.” The 
integrity of structure, and skilful use of material, in finish, in fact | skilful technique misled both the English manufacturer, designer, 
in all that gives quality and substantiality to industrial products, | and purchaser. The fitness of form to use, the suitability of the - 
England was in the main pre-eminent ; but when the question of | material to the purpose to which it was applied, or the means by 
embellishment by the addition of beauty in form or decoration | which it had to be wrought, never seemed to be considered, or at 
came in, it was apparent that we had at once very much to | least so rarely, that when these elements were visible it was the 
unlearn as well as learn. Greatly misled by the prevailing | exception and not the rule. 

tendency to test all designs, especially industrial design, by a| Now we do not hesitate to say that although, on the one hand, 
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| The carved Mrrror Frame is the work of | by whom it is contributed to the Exhibition. It 


V. BEesAREL, of Venice: it was uced for 
| one of his English patrons, Sir iam Drake, 








lence that take rank with the best productions wood is of the pear tree. Among the many 
of any age or country, and of any order in Art. attractions of the Italian Court this is unq - 
The composition here is admirable ; the dancing ’ tionably one of the most perfect. But to Italy 
Cupids seem absolutely to move. The carving | is graceful yet firm ; it is in high relief, and- the | the Exhibition of 1871 is very largely indebted. 





the Great Exhibition of 1851 gave a great impetus for a time, | love of Art is distinctly directed to pictorial and sculptural Art, 
to the production of decorated objects in France suited, as it | mainly to the former ; and while the growth of a love of modern 
was supposed, to the English market, it also led eventually to | pictures, and its liberal patronage of late years, is a subject for 
the reconsideration of the whole question of design as applicable | congratulation, the fact must not be ov ked that the orna- 
to manufactures and industry generally, and laid the foundation | mental and decorative Arts have not had their fair share of 
for considerable originality, a shaking off of the trammels of | attention ; and Art-students who might have done honour to 
French design, and a seeking to start upon something like sound | themselves and their country by the application of their ability 
principles. to industrial and o design, have been led away by the, 

Of necessity, the fruits of the seed thus sown were long in | to them, more fascinating pursuits of pictorial design, in which, 
showing themselves ; in fact, in many directions they are not visible | without ing famous painters they have been enabled to 
now ; and it is only to the more perceptive, and those who, having | obtain a liveli Thus we are compelled to say at this time 
opportunities seek to utilise them, these results are at all and the conviction is a very disagreeable , ornamental 
visible. One great and radical difficulty has stood in the way, | and decorative Art is not popular as a study in our Schools of 
and indeed still stands in the way. It is this. The popular Art; and, therefore, is not making that progress in connection 
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We give on this page two examples of the 


ee eee ke ee el oe ee 


NI 


| song-renowned establishment—Minton & Co. | —of Stoke-upon-Trent. The first is a J 


Mt) j il 


OM Simin 


NIERE, or Fountain, treated in the style 3 
Lucca della Robbia, in blue and white | 


enamel, The objects of the composi- | tion are borrowed from marine subj The 


tion is bold and free; and it has 


ie recommendation of novelty. 


\ The second is also a JARDINIERE—oval ; it is gracefully and efiec- | 
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of the perfection to which the style has been | carried by energy and indefatigable perseverance | to obtain for such productions large popularity. 














with British manufactures, that every one interested in this 
uestion (and who is not?) ought to expect. Nor are we certain 
that the manufacturer, who complains that he cannot get that 
assistance which he has a right to expect from our Schools of 
Art, is blameless in this matter. In too many instances suitable 
encouragement has not been given to rising ability even on his own 
premises, and the foregone conclusions an prejudices of foremen 
and managers have caused real improvements to be “ pooh- 
poohed” and neglected. 

It must be quite clear that Art is a plant which requires a 
fostering hand. It is easier chilled and discou than deve- 
loped. Its application to industry requires no ordinary tact and 
perception, and therefore the decision as to the possibility and 
practicality of any improvement should never be left simply to 





foremen or managers, who, whatever may be their ability ™ 
technical matters, may really be as ignorant of any true prin 

of Art in its application to their own industry as P 
apperatiog placed under them. No doubt the cry, “It wont 
sell,” is a very potent one, and the economies of every trade have 
to be deeply considered. Frequently the “it won't sell 
means, “I won't sell it ;” and if the true cause were known, ! 
would be found that the addition of the words “because it 
- my design, or suggestion,” would give the “why and where 
ore.” 

Still, progress has been made and goes on, slowly it may be, buty 
we trust, surely. Certainly, periodical International Exhibitions; 
with all their drawbacks and shortcomings, help forward this 
progress. 
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This CaBtnet, the chef-d’euvre of the famous 
upholsterers and decorators, JACKSON AND GRA- 
HAM, has not been surpassed by any production 





of its class, at an iod. It is designed 
ALFRED Proton ser has been “ a sa 


The Dublin Exhibition of 1853, admirable as it was in its 
illustration of Fine Art, was too near the effort of 1851 to produce 
any distinct result. The International Exhibition held at New 
York, also in 1853, and supposed to be, what it was not, an expo- 
sition of the industry of the United States of America, in com- 
bination with important contributions from the several states of 
Europe, had little effect. 

Its recognition by the Federal Government, so far as it could be 
recognised, gave it a certain sfatus in-the eyes of the British 
Government ; and a commission was appointed to go out to New 
York, not to represent or in any way interfere with British interests 
at the Exhibition, but for the purpose of reporting upon the ex- 
pected gathering of the industries of the Federal Union. Finding 
that these were only partially represented in the Exhibition, the 


trated, and there the artist has aimed at riveting 
attention.. Our space will not permit us to 


throughout at the establishment in Oxford Street. | skilfully combining a variety of different woods, 
Its purpose is to serve as a coffret 
for jewels: it is very rich and ela- 
borate, yet harmonious in detail, 


in combination with a liberal 
of ivory. It is in the centre panel 
that the greatest richness is concen- 


describe this very beautiful production of Art- 
manufacture. It is, in all respects, perfect. 


members of the commission visited the various great cities, seats 
of manufacture, and localities of industrial and cultural enter- 

rise, and reported upon what they saw in manufactories, mines, 
arms, re = ship-building yards, and public institutions. 

Much of the ih tion embodied in these reports has not 
been utilised in‘ this country to this hour, for it ha) that 
they came before the public at the period when the Crimean War 
was about to commence.’ The report on the manufacture of fire- 
arms came in apropos enough ; but the system reported upon as 
in full work at Springfield, in Massachusetts, by Mr. (now Sir 
Joseph) Whitworth, was treated as a chimera, utterly impractic- 
able ; and that, too, by the producers of small-arms in this country, 
who, a few years aft s, founded a public company to adopt 
this very system and carry it out at Birmingham. i : 
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e ich we give four ex- 
5i d Wool “ figured TERRIES,” of whic 
ane ry page, are for curtain-hangings and other upholstery 


. They are the manufacture of Messrs. WILLIAM & Co., 
of Dublin, ohn tone thus introduced a new and very pasate’ bY trade 


into Ireland—a country in which manufactures are greatly needed, but 
(w 


hose Poplins 


where few exist. These productions of this eminent 


Nothing can afford better evidence of the value of exhibitions 
than the fact, that people who would be utterly sceptical as 
to the possibility of an improvement, or invention, if simpl 
reported upon by the most trustworthy authority, are compelled, 
by the examination of facts, to believe, and ultimately to 
utilise what they see, when it is placed before them. In the 
case of a mere report, their very knowledge and experience seem 
to be against the facts stated; in the case of an examination, 
this knowledge and experience enable them to appreciate the 
more fully the accomplishment of the improvement or invention 
which they would have otherwise deemed impracticable. 

In 1854 the period arrived for holding the usual quinquennial 
exhibition of French Industry—the two last having been held in 
1844 and 1849. Both of these displays had done much towards 


maintained supremacy) supply the stock of all the prominent 
ry theo} of England and of e Continent. They obtained medals 


t all recent competitions, including that of Paris, “for excellence of 
menafacters and Saaieie ot design.” The material has a peculiar 


richness and metallic lustre, that render it superior to the “ all silks” made 
for similar purposes,—with the advantage of being very much lower in price. 


arousing attention to the necessity for similar gatherings in 
England, which culminated in the Great Exhibition of 1851. In 
1849 a proposition was even made to throw the Exposition open 
to all nations, but it was overruled. In 1854, however, an Interna- 
tional Exhibition was decided upon, to be held, in 1855, at Paris ; 
and a great effort was made to rival, and, if possible, surpass, the 
gathering of 1851.+ A special building, the Palais de l’Industrie, 
was erected in the Champs Elysées, intending to be, as it has since 
been, a permanent centre for various expositions of Art, Science,: 
and Industry in France. A variety of annexes supplemented the 
space afforded by the main building. One of these annexes 
extended along the banks of the Seine, some three quarters of a 
mile, from the Pont Royale to Chaillot, and was chiefly devoted 
to machinery and raw materials. 
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The Cnurcu PLate, of which Messrs. Cox | sets. of communion-plate,.&c. &c.; and also other 
AND Son are the “ makers,” includes Pet 


possible variety —patens, chalices, flagons, 
spoons, alms-dishes, offertory-basins, portable 











ot Art—in design, modelling, chasing, engraving, | duction of costly gems. Messrs. Cox and Son Somes ™ vA Mr, JoHN KEITH, whose long 
and in ornamentation derived from the intro- | have been joined in the Art-manufacture of | experience and practical knowledge will be 
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poe beneficial to them. They have — 


several prize medals ; very recently that award sac ot 


iit that has led to the 
a tent et Se soto cheancion” 





An important feature of this Exhibition, as compared with that | indu y at Paris in 1855 with more favour now than we did at the 
of 1851, was the recognition—most wisely in this case—of the | date of the Exhibition. Whole ayoensey pe manufactures were 
Fine Arts of painting and sculpture; and a separate tem —- ry | comparatively unrepresented isrepresented. By 
building forming a series of eries was erected, a ray © 3 an attempt at over- -refinement ‘in the cl classi cation on ton om the part of 
ample Te for a magnificent display of modern European A rt.| the French commission, a comparative break-down occurred in 
England, for the first time, put in a practical claim to be con- | the organisation and administration ; British interests were placed 
sidered to have a school of painting. Very fierce was the battle | at a very serious disadvantage, and the contributions so scattered, 
of the critics, but the juries confirmed the 1 i me samgens 9h of | that it may be recorded as a fact, that productions of the British 
mankind that the English school really an existence, and Islands could be found in almost as many re as there were 
worthy of honour and encouragement. The French critics, hem provinces in France. 
ever, were not = satisfied (if indeed they are so to this day)| The industries which made the most im 
until after the Exhibition of 1862, in London, when the w 
century of British Art was fairly illustrated. 

We are not at all disposed to regard the display of British | the 
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Messrs. HOWELL AND JAMES supply us with two examples of the 
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the Princess Louise at her auspicious marriage 


— 


the cotton-manufactures of Manchester; the latter being most 
systematically displayed as compared with the very m 
illustration of this great national industry in the Exhibition of 


1851. 

Sfinton’s display of porcelain and earthenware, backed as it 
was by Copeland’s and others, took Sévres by storm, so to speak, 
and the Director of the Imperial Manufactory had to look to 
his laurels, and proceed to take speedy steps, by the production of 
special works, in order to maintain anything like the position 
which Sévres, as of right, claimed for itself ; but which was now so 
seriously assailed by the private firms of England. 

Pa sae too at which useful and decorated earthenware could 


uced, was something so utterly unexpected by the French 
public, that in combination with sisnilar results in other branches 


with the Marquis of Lorne ; it was worked from | is from the HANDKERCHIEF of her R. 


a sketch by the Princess, The other engraving 
| oyal Hight 


Lace of Honiton. beau- | tiful in design and exquisitely perfect in execu- 


7 


Finer specimens of the art have never | been produced in England. 


ness. These 


vings will, therefore, have an 
interest beyond 


they derive as works of Art. 


of manufacture, the pending treaty of commerce was rendered 
much more easy of accomplishment than it otherwise would have 
been, had no such Exhibition taken place. é 

The machine-made lace-curtains of Nottingham were, in the 
eyes of the French, marvels of cheapness ; and, thanks to the recent 
improvement in design in that city, arising mainly out of the well- 
utilised action of the School of Art, the majority of the designs 
were of a character very far superior to anything which had pre- 
viously emanated from the machines of Nottingham, and the 
commercial result was in accordance with the success attained in 
this direction. Of the cotton-fabrics of Manchester little need be 
said. In all the more useful. qualities, the Exhibition proved 
British supre alike in quality and price. Mulhouse surpassed 
M er in the beauty and elegance of its first-class printed 
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Engraved ou this page are four fi that illustrate “‘ The Months,”— 
May, SEPTEMBER, MARCH, and t 


UNE,—part of a series designed and 


























ing erected in the chief town of the potteries, to honour the memory 
of the great benefactor of the district, Josiah Wedgwood. The artist, 





ROWLAND J. Morris, is yet he has created 
pee J a very young, y 
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frieze in ten parts, describing, by finely modelled fi the avocations 
of das potter, Rnme'the saisinttof tha diag to tho Saddling af thease, 











muslins and the lighter cotton fabrics, but in the substantial cha- 
racter of their fast madder-prints, the Lancashire printers carried 
all before them. 

The prize-system was carried to the verge of absurdity in this 
Exhibition. Not only were the distinct gradations of gold, silver, 
and bronze medals recognised, but a “Grand Prix,” in most of the 
important sections of both Industry and the Fine Arts, together 
with the distinction of the Legion of Honour, was given in such 
profusion that in some respects the most distinguished persons 
were those who escaped reward : ially, as was not uncommon 
where they were unknown and iended, when they had really 
done something worthy of recognition. England had no cause to 
feel that she had been in any way neglected, in the ate, in the 
distribution of honours, barren as they were of higher dis- 





| ! 
tinctions. That, however, was no fault of our French neighbours, 


but rather of the insular feeling which so largely prevails amongst 
us, that inasmuch as we are not very liberal in our recognition 

of public services other than military, it is considered an offence 

and a reproach for any eo nation to express its appreciation of 

the ability and usefulness of a British subject by honours which 

we ourselves refuse to give; and we invoke orders in council to 

repudiate them when given by others. On the whole, the English 

contributors to the Paris Exhibition of 1855 had no reason” 
to ulate themselves, except in the matter of helping for- 

ward the Treaty of Commerce. 

It was always well understood by those most intimately con- 
nected with the Great Exhibition of 1851, that a similar gathering 
would take place in London after ten years had elapsed, 

. E 
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renowned establishmen urano, i uctions of greatly improved cha- 
i \- indeed, the latter will be preferred has issued prod n 
nin which has now its ee ne Men eae ae; busof late years the manufactory racter, stimulated by the aid of an English com- 








exhibits chandeliers and others of its varied 
works. They are, for the most part, copies 
from ancient examples of the skill of the earlier 


















, and a consequent supply of capital to 
lie its resources available, educate the work- 
men, and encourage the enterprising ‘‘ restorer, 


« Dy» 


“makers” of Venice; an experienced critic | very beautiful design, and a most successful ex- 
only could determine the old from the new: | ample of workmanship, requiring to “ burn” in 





Dr. SALVIATI, under whose direction it is con- 
ducted. Of the specimens selected, attention 
need be drawn to only one: the PLATE is a 








the painted drawing a rare combination of know- 
lodiee, judasnent, and the best manipulative skill. 








a proposal was accordingly made for holding such an Exhibition 
in 1861. The Italian war, and the general uncertainty of public 
affairs on the continent, together with some dissatisfaction with the 
preliminary arrangements, led to the postponement of the under- 
taking to 1862. To the disappointment of many persons the 
commission for the Exhibition of 1851 declined the responsibility 
of the proposed work, in spite of the fact, which has been already 
alluded to, that not only the surplus funds resulting from that 
effort, but also the subscribed capital, was held in trust y that body 
for this very purpose, as, to our minds, a primary consideration, 
taking precedence, when necessary, of all others. Unhappily the 
duty was not acknowledged, and another Royal Commission was 
ssued for conducting the proposed International Exhibition of 
| 1862, The Prince Consort was president of this body as well as 


























of that of 1851, and this, together with a selection of other members, 
afforded a guarantee that the ogee of the past effort would 
e 


not be altogether ignored. The difference in the pecuniary 
results of the two Exhibitions has been already noticed. — 

The formation of a large guarantee fund was a necessity of the 
undertaking from having no capital to start upon, as after the 
experience of 1851, it would have been useless to attempt to obtain 
subecrigtions again. Happily, although there remained no surplus, 
the guarantors . were caved from meeting their responsibilitiés, 
chiefly through the forethought of the contractors for the erection 
of the building, with whom, however, a compact was made of such 
a character as effectually excluded any chance of a final surplus to 
the commission. 


The character of the Exhibition, and the general scheme of the 
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We engrave on this pa, 


of THomas Borr—a VASE from the 


Royal Porcelain Works at Worcester. } 


It is one of a pair, painted by the artist 
shortly before his lamented death. The 
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Norman and the Saxon kings. The most 
interesting points in the history have been 
chosen: that shown in our ving 
Fc mongee the coronation of in the 
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bey of Westminster. Royal eagles | form the handles. The style is the well-known style of pro- 










the last work | subjects are taken (by permission of the Art-Union of London) | from the marvellous drawings by MACLISE 
which illustrate Norman 























classification, was similar to that of 1851, with the important 
addition of a section of Fine Arts which embraced paintings of the 
English school from 1762 to 1862, in other words, the whole century 
within which the school may be said to have arisen. As works of 

eat — both in oil ag tomy had to ba an ' 
rom the nobility, gentry, o who posses: it 
became a necessity to erect permanent galleries of such a charac- 
ter as to give every possible security against injury, especially by 
fire, and these galleries formed a serious item in the iture of 
1862. The fatal cost, however, arose from the erection of a pair of 
domes, of which all that could be said was that they had a greater 
span than any other dome in existence! The site selected for this 

xhibition was not far from that part of Hyde Park in which the 
Crystal Palace of 1851 was erected, and the land belonged to the 








Royal Commission for that Exhibition, having been purchased with 


the lus. So far then there was an appropriat 

vom novel which was further enhanced by the fact 
commissioners of 1851 undertook to complete the 
between the site of the proposed Exhibition and the 
cultural Gardens, to whom they had leased a 


that the 
- buildings 
rtion of the estate. 


This, bei t, remained after the 1 removal of the 
buildings ‘of 1862, when it was found that no means existed for 


their retention, and 
tion of 1871. 


That the International Exhibition of 1862 was 


which cannot now be di 
important sense is also 


That it was valuable in an 
It showed a most decided 


improvement in many important branches of British industry subse- 
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sides, and other metal work, are of beaten brass, 
the chairs being covered with embossed and 


morocco. 


quent to 1851. The application of artistic design to manufactures 
nt in textile fabrics, especially in carpets and lace, por- 

and pottery furniture, wall papers, and in certain important 
branches metal-work, that the foreign jurors and manufacturers 
who visited the Exhibition, especially the French, came to the 
conclusion that England had stepped out of the slough of ugliness, 
inappropriateness, and ignorance of common-sense principles in 
Art, which were ex so plainly in 1851 ; and, better still, that 
she had begun to think for herself in many directions ; no longer 
taking for granted that a design must be good because it had been 
executed in Paris, or at Lyons, or at Mulhouse, but seeking to 
find originality in a certain encouragement, tardy and hesitating as 
it was, of the ability which the recently-founded Schools of Art had 


been the means of developing. Not, perhaps, to the full extent 


richly-carved frame of pear-tree and ebony wood. 
gilt | The Y tuale has been designed Mr. B. J. 


The bevelled plate-glass is in a | TALBERT, and executed by Messrs. Gillow & Co. 


which had been hoped for, and might reasonably have been 
expected, but still of a character to give promise, under favourable 
circumstances, of better things in the future. Our French friends 
were not altogether mistaken when they took in 1862; 
for their supremacy in the production of designs for the English 
market being shaken, they acknowledged that our progress was 
unmistakable. 

In the matter of prize awards the general precedent of 1851 was 
followed, with the important change that no Council medal was 
instituted. The itions were, therefore, limited to a prize 
medal of bronze and “honourable mention ;” a praiseworthy 
attempt to rid of the latter doubtful distinction being found 
impracticable, so long as the principle of rewards as recognitions of 
merit was retained at all. 
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| CLocks are of English or-molg: the one decorated with shells and coral 


Messrs. HOWELL AND JAMES exhibit the works engraved on oni | eeen the first is a TEA-SERVICE set, in silver, with foliated ornamentation 
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the other is of Oriental design. The designer of both is Mr. E, Finiey. 





In the Fine Art section no awards were made. Possibly 

numerous foreign artists were disappointed, but this wise 
decision saved an enormous amount of heart-burning and petty 
jealousy, and relieved the administration of the Exhibition from a 
most difficult and thankless task, which infallibility itself could not 
— get through with anything approaching to a satisfactory 
| result. 
We now come to the last great International effort, that of 
Paris in 1867. In this colossal undertaking it was impossible not 
to see the practical end of these gatherings on anything like the 
same scale which had hitherto prevailed ; and it evident 
that some important change must be made in the method of 
bringing together the products of various countries of the world, or 
such gatherings must be abandoned altogether. 











The Champs de Mars, Paris, presented, in 1867, the spectacle of 
an exhibition so extensive and so varied, that it was impossible for 
any n to avoid being in some measure bewildered with the 
di ; and amidst an affectation of precise and comprehensive 
classification and arrangement, it was a matter of the greatest 
possible difficulty to be sure that the whole of the illustrations 
of any one section of industry had been properly seen. Based 
upon a plan originated in England in anticipation of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1862,* the ulgators of |this arrangement hoped to 
carry out a scheme by which the objects in any one section of 
industry could be practically seen country by country for a final 





* See the l of Mr. E. J. Pa of Birmingham, and Mr. G. Maw, of 
Broseley.— Zhe Builder, , Feb. M4, ie, Sp. 106~08. m 
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manufacture of Coalport: that which contains a portrait after Greuze, is | to originality of treatment, and are veritable Art-works, as —- fine 
designed by M. PALMERE, the other by M. Lupoviccr; the paintings examples of ceramic art—in colour, gilding, manufacture, and fin 
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comparison. Had the relative proportions of the various industries | arrangements, and the occasionally remarkable effects of those 


been fixed in geometric ratio, this might have been accomplished ; 
but while the geometric quantities in the building were fixed, as 
regards the space for each section, the demands of the correspond- 
ing industries varied to such an extent that to carry out the idea in its 


integrity would have involved, and indeed in a measure did involve, | a marvellous collection of antique objects, artistic, historical, and 
a fearful overcrowding at one point, and comparatively empty space | archzological, illustrative of the annals of labour, from the earliest 
at another. The necessary compromise was fatal to the practical | times to the beginning of the present century. A 
working of the arrangements, which in many instances collapsed,| The extent of the space available, not only in the great erection 
and produced an amount of confusion which those whose fate | itself, but within the enciente of the Champs de Mars, tempted the 
or duty it was, as juror or reporter, to endeavour to arrive at a promoters to carry out and practically exhaust, so far as they 
satisfactory and, of course, systematic idea of the various contri- could, all available resources. The end of the effort was the 
butions can alone conceive. conviction in the minds of all who gave themselves the trouble to 
Of the wonderful variety of productions, the extent of the | study the bearings of these international gatherings, that, to render 


arrangements, it is impossible to speak without satisfaction mix 
with regret. All things noord the Paris Exhibition of 1867 
was a climax in international gatherings, including, as it did, t! 
Fine Arts in all its phases of painting and sculpture, together wi 
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We engrave on this page a PIANOFORTE CASE, | 





in satinwood, maanatactered by Cortuanm, ‘of | Lendin. Mr. Collmann is better known as a 























This instrument is one of a suite of drawing- | ing the disagreeable effect produced by 
room furniture, designed 
ugh Stannus; the same 
style and characteristics being carried through gre: 

the other objects, thus making the effect whole | whether in the conception or the execution. 


chief assistant, Mr. 


Provinces are evidences of his skill and taste. 


them practically useful in future, instead of merely sensationally 
striking, it would be necessary to sectionise them, so to speak, and 
taking up special industries, well and clearly defined, associate 
them with the most important inventions of the day. By adding to 
this a liberal exposition of everything appertaining to the Fine Arts, 
the Exhibition might be made a place of study and general instruc- 
tion, rather than a mere show, in which amusement and a vacant 
admiration of objects too numerous to examine or understand, 
formed the main feature, in spite of all efforts to the contrary. 

It is then to such a concentrated effort we have come in the 
present Exhibition of 1871, in which arrangements have been made 
for the proper and systematic display, from year to year, of 
selected Industries, in combination with such illustrations of Fine 
Arts as may serve to keep alive and encourage the love of beauty, 








and in yer Mada case is complete both 
in front and ; so that the piano yd 
| be wheeled into the middle of the room, “a 
the 
Mr. Collmann’s necessity of singing against a wall. Altogether 

this is a very charming piece of ¢bénisterie, and 
reflects great credit on all concerned in it— 


2 a application of sound principles of design to the utilities 
of life. 

This Exhibition, then, presents itself with a new and distinct 
feature. It is International without claiming to be Universal. 
Most fittingly, as already mentioned, the Royal Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851 take the whole oa nomey and 
practical direction of the undertaking. The anent buildings, 
in connection with the Royal Horticultural Gardens and the 
Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences, have been erected by them, and 
the funds so happily placed at their disposal twenty years ago, are 
now, it is hoped, to be utilised in the promotion of Arts and In- 
dustry in that cosmopolitan spirit which characterised the efforts 
of their first president, the Prince Consort. 

The first of a proposed series of annual Exhibitions, in each of 
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We give on this page an engraving from a | large size, 
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Wrnpow of “stained” glass, executed and ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Cox AND Son, It is of 





and illustrates the Sermon on the 
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Mount. The work is drawn with t ability 
and the colours are brilliant and effective. The 


artist is M.CASOLAIN. The manufacturers claim 
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to have introduced into this production, and others 
of its class, “a new style of glass staining.” 
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which two or three selected Industries can be fully illustrated by 
contributions from the various countrics where they are carried 
on, the present effort may be regarded as altogether more or less 
experimental, Many new features are introduced, of which ex- 
perience alone can prove the value. One very important innova- 
tion is the provision of fittings and glass-cases by the authorities ; 
by this means securing a great uniformity of arrangement and 
economy of space, while at the same time relieving the exhibitor 
of a serious responsibility, and from incurring an outlay which 
frequently ran beyond anything the most liberal calculation could 
have anticipated. 

The prize-system, so troublesome and unsatisfactory in previous 
Exhibitions, is abolished ; and, instead of juries, committees of 











selection are appointed to examine and decide upon the fitness of 
the objects sent in under systematic regulations for inspection 
prior to exhibition. Reporters are appointed for eS ae 
divisions ; and their reports it is intended shall be printed of 
ready for issue to the public in about a month after the op eke ps. 
the Exhibition. This, if carried out, will be a great boon alik 
exhibitors and visitors. The more original and valuable henge 
will thus be pointed out by experts capable of distinguishing 
more salient points of the objects which in their opinion are 

of attention ; and although the opinions expressed 

always accepted, yet the consideration A 

merits or demerits of an object from an intelligent 


| will have its value. Jury reports published long after the 
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This page is occupied by a few of the many | duction in ceramic art. Some idea may be 
works prodeced for the CERAMIC ART-UNION— | formed from our engravings of the character of 
a society which ought to be better known than it | these productions: they are very varied, con- 


being amply worth the | committee, the 
society is controlled by a | Sir F. G. Moon, Dr. 





is. After the plan of the Art-Union of London, 
it distributes prizes, and deiivers to each sub- 
scriber (when subscribing) of one guinea a pro- 





Mr, E, M. Ward, 





tion reported upon had ceased to have existence were a species of 
record, useful undoubtedly as such, but having little value except 
to those who had well studied the speciality reported Hs mg and 
were, therefore, glad of something to remind them of what they 

d seen, correct their impressions, or astonish them by 2 inions 


= the presence of the objects themselves would i 
tradict. 

The present Exhibition is divided into four divisions—Fine re | 
Manufactures, Scientific Inventions and new Discoveries of 
kinds, and Horticulture. . 

In the division of Fine Arts all works of Art are comprised, 
whether applied to works of utility or not ; and thus we have 
within its range seven classes, which include paintings of all kinds 
in oil and water-colours, distemper, wax, or enamel; on glass, 


y con- 
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Messrs, COLLINSON AND Lock, | and plain surfaces. The artist is Mr. WooLRipcr, | and the woodwork is designed by Mr. Cattcurt. 


The nd thus covered is enormous, and in itself affords scope | tions and in building, with any new raw materials, novel applica- 
for an Exhibition of great value, instructive in a high degree alike tions of machinery, and processes employed. 
to the artist, the archzologist, the antiquarian, and the Art-| With the woollen and worsted fa rics of all kinds, from the 
student ; while it opens up to the manufacturer, and the designer | finest to the coarsest, is shown all new machinery brought into 
for industrial em, a field of study which we trust may be | use in the manufacture of yarn or cloth, or the pre ion of wool, 
largely and profitably cultivated during the period the Exhibition together with examples of all new raw materials, or when pre- 
remains open. ; pared by any new process. 

The division of manufactures, machinery, and raw materials is,| The class of educational works and appliances includes all the 
as already stated, limited to two special classes, with a third | various contrivances for facilitating education and school-work 
class devoted to industries engaged in the production of educa- | generally—models of school-buildings and arrangement of schools, 
— ——— The two first named are pottery, and woollen specimens of school-fittings, furniture, &c. ; books, maps, globes, 

0 fabrics. i 


I : . , instruments of various kinds and appliances for physical training, 
ana, te, Class of pottery are comprised porcelain, parian, earthen- | games and toys. These, with specimens of school-work as ill 

ware, stone-ware, &c.; terra-cotta, as used for garden decora- trating results, make up, at the present time, a valuable contribu- 
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Messrs. TOMKINSON AND ADAM are extensive | is, therefore, especially requisite that it be made | The two exam 


RuG manufacturers of Kidderminster. The 


refreshing to the eye and instructive to the mind, evidence 


article is a necessity in every British home ; it | for it is never absent from an English fire-side. of one 


famous town from which they emanate; which, | ducing such as are very low in price 
indeed, issues a large wets ag ex- | as are calculated only for the rich—the 


portation as well as home 


The designers are on the staff of the firm, and | Adam, who has had great 


pro- | “ Axminster.” Messrs. Tomkinson 


as a ma- | the “ Uhlan rug.” As this is in a measure 


many important improvements have been intro- | nufacturer of this class of Art, having established | devoted to the production of * woollen goods,” 
duced into. the process and produce by Mr. | much repute for a peculiar rug which is termed | we hope to engrave other examples of the class. 


tion to the great problem of the day in England—How best to 
educate the people. 

The division devoted to scientific inventions and new discoveries 
covers a wide field of operation, inasmuch as it embraces all kinds 
of invention in mechanics or discovery in science, which have been 
thought worthy of admission. There can be little doubt that such 
an opportunity as these Exhibitions will continues to afford, an- 
nually, for the ready promulgation of inventions practically appli- 
cable to the Industrial Arts, must prove of immense value to 
future inventors. The various points of a discovery or invention 
—its ingenuity, its superiority over existing methods, its novelty, 
its commercial, artistic and scientific value, and its economy— 
can be at once illustrated and determined, to the profit alike of 
the inventor and the general public. 


The fourth division is that of horticulture, and from the asso- 
ciation of the Royal Horticultural Society with the Royal Com- 
mission which directs the Exhibition, and the arrangement of the 
various buildings in connection with the Royal Horticultural 
Gardens, it may be reasonably expected that during the season 
various special shows of new and rare plants—of vegetables, fruits, 
and flowers,—will be held : these will largely enhance the attrac- 
tion and special usefulness of the Exhibition in an industrial and 
scientific point of view, and form an immense attraction to a very 
2 number of which otherwise might not be interested 
in the artistic and industrial portions of the ibition. 

There is one point in the avowed purpose of the 


promoters of 
these proposed series of Internati Exhibitions, with which we 


have no hesitation in avowing a most decided sympathy, but which, 
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facture of Messrs. COPELAND AND Sons, 


: { STATUETTES in “ sta- 
pera bok = Tun” and other objects that 


show the variety of their 
hich. indeed, include every 














we trust, will be impartially carried out, and that is the effort to 
give the artist-workman his true position in connection with the 
works exhibited. We know that this is a sore and much-disputed 
point on the part of manufacturers, whose idea is that, having 
employed the artist-worker and paid him for his labour, the con- 
tract is at an end, and that the individuality of the producer or 
producers of an object of industrial Art should be completely sunk 
in that of the manufacturing firm which employs him. 
Nothing has hitherto been more fatal, in our opinion, to the pro- 
gress of the arts of desi as applicable to industry than this practice 
of ignoring the skilled workman, and refusing, whatever may be 
his ability, to permit his name to be associated with the product 
of, perhaps, his own brain, certainly in many instances his own 


VASO 





It is right and healthy and true for the artist in any 
of the Arts to desire distinction. To many minds it Is a 
only stimulant to exertion. It is but justice that distinction, caniualiat when 
deserved, should follow the success achie Let the ae an 
the manufacturer, the director of industrial operations, : 
credit due to his enterprise, forethought, and business tact 
all this is quite consistent with giving the artist-workman 
meed of honour for work done, inasmuch as all the 
enterprise, all the forethought, and all the business tact 
built .up so many industries, would, have 
avail without the a of the worker, and 
brain of the designer. then damp the enthusiasm, 
the efforts of these, by treating them as the mere helots of in 
to be used, worked like machinery, and thrown aside 
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high honours in various exhibitions. 
e engraved several of his produc- 


tions in 1867, and have now the plea- 
sure to engrave others. The prin- 
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one ee object on which they ea toiled, and over which they 
ve thought, is once comp a ie 

Nothing, in our opinion, has driven oe gee students of 
our Schools of Art from healthy and profita’ of the 
practice of design in connection with the industry of the country, 
so much as the conviction, that by following such WF ge wee, how- 
ever successfully, they could never hope to distinguish themselves 
before their fellow-men, from the fact that whatever they did was 


manufactures of the country, because 

ining an individual reputation as a painter 

ing themselves buried alive under the absorbing 
of the wealthy and enterprising 


overshadowed by the Colossus of trade-custom, which sank the | the 


artist-workman to the level of the day-labourer in everything 
oom mere payment. 


is very 
yet been in this country, or is ever likely to 
due to individual merit is more y 


by a personal ambition which generous mind | ciated. 


rged every L i 
must appreciate if allied to ability, pe conduct, and industry, 
many young and rising designers have been lost to the Art- 





In the International gatherings at Paris in 1855 and 1867 
French authorities enunciated the necessity for rewarding 
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exclude them from most English homes. The material has a rege | 
soft and “ cloth-like” feel, and hangs in full and graceful folds 


whose designs have been of t practieal value to’ miatiy classes and 
- The | orders of British smanfectavers: eupecially to designers of floral ornament. 


skilled worker side by side with the manufacturer ; and in the prize | any prize-system, but we equally regard a prize-system which does 
decrees of both Exhibitions, designers, Art-workmen, stood <a pas pe and reward oe ‘sccual ealiooais of Important 
foremen of works, &c., were recognised and rewarded. The | as deficient in the very first element of a truly national 
difficulty frequently lay in getting the proper information as to who | and therefore to be avoided rather than encouraged. On the 
were best entitled to the recognition sought to be given. So far whole, it is a subject for congratulation, that on this occasion no 
as England was concerned, it is quite true many of these rewards | award of prizes will be made. The principle is y bd the more 
went to Frenchmen, especially in the Arts of design ; but a// did healthy one, and we trust that its success will be y assured in 
not go to foreign workmen, as had been asserted would be the | all future Exhibitions of the same kind. Public opinion has gone 
case. In 1867, for instance, several English painters of porcelain | “hand in hand” with that of the Commissioners.. To the € 
and designers in other industries were recognised, while in the | hibitors who really merit distinction honour will be awarded. 
textile classes and in metallic industry, ; ts of works We shall now proceed to consider the various industries, and to 
&c., received suitable memorials of their scientific owledge and show in what way the exhibition illustrates the present position 
its practical application to their speciality. each in relation to the past, giving priority to the most complete 
In some respects we regard this as a great redeeming feature of | of two great industrial classes— 
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The works, engravings from which adorn this | accomplished director, Herr G. MaLLER. They site models of the most perfect order. The prin- 











LAIN MANUFACTORY OF BERLIN, sent by the 





PORCELAIN, POTTERY, ETC. 


It was not until about the beginning of the present century that 
much attention was paid to may be historic ° 
The collectors of Etruscan vases, &c., during the latter of the 
eighteenth century were not numerous, and confined their attention 
to those types of classic Art which to them embodied all that was 
worth preserving of the fictile productions of the past. Still this 
was a decided beginning, it is now patent to all how much 
influence the taste of those collectors, and, above all, the examples 
which they had brought together, had upon the of Josiah 
Wedgwood in his early career. Happily for the future of Keramic 
Art in England, W ‘ood was no mean imitator. He sought 
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taste and skill, and matured Art-knowledge,—to wall-papers more especially. The several objects we engrave page 








ie paintings on earthenware or porcelain burnt in, and used for various purposes—panels, friezes, pilasters, chimney-pieces, as wall-linings 























evidence that Messrs. Simpson avail themselves | design but in execution. Their productions #10. 
of the talents of excellent artists, not only in drawn and painted with considerable ability. 


siastical structures. Those we give will furnish 





very often, and sometimes as reredoses in eccle- | 





when a personal visit opened up the wide range and capabilities | _ Nor do the public opportunities which have been afforded from 
of a vast industry to one’s perceptions, only to shock them by the 


1851 to the present time, of marking the gradual development 
utter worthlessness and ugliness which prevailed. To think that | of petit, lessen in any dunes the interest it excites. 
in this district Josiah Wedgwood had lived, laboured, and died, | On the contrary, to those who have followed it ag step, alms 
leaving a heritage of ye 4 and scientific knowledge to all around | year by year since the date we have quoted, the value «3 
him; and yet to find such an utter wilderness of vulgarity, out- | change is enhanced by a thorough perception of it; inasmuch as 
rageous conceits, and a defiance of every sound principle of design | this change is an earnest of greater improvements to come, aS sal 
pervading a manufacture, in which the beauty of the materials alone principles are better understood and more loyally acted "E ade 
— be supposed to offer some security against the ugliness which | an advanced state of public taste demands a more strict 2 —_ 

| usurped the place of beauty and common-sense, was astounding. | to the law of use, rather than the whims and caprices of aaneS 
So much for casting our memory backward to what was, in | the foregone conclusions of dilettanti collectors, whose notions 
order to make the very ee comparison with what és, at this | based upon results obtained under totally different ct 
hour, by the evidence of this International Exhibition, the state of | and by totally different means to those which exist in our day. pe 
| the Arts as applied to porcelain and pottery in England. So far our observations apply specially to England, as 
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Messrs. WIRTH Broruers, of Paris and Laie one conspicuous merit in all the exhibitions. Their contributions to the International Exhi- 


eminent manufacturers of furniture in carved wood : 
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productions are, gen 


, fine works of Art, of a 
order. First-class m 


have been awarded edly 2 


principal exponent of Keramic Art in this Exhibition. The foreign 
contributions are numerous as a whole, and partly representative 
of the countries which produce pottery and porcelain. Specimens 
more or less characteristic are to be found in the exhibition ies, 
from Japan, China, India, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Holland 
Belgium, Prussia, Hungary, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Egypt, and 
Western Africa (Moorish), but very nearly two-thirds of the whole 
display is contributed by Great Britain and Ireland. The contri- 
butions from France are exhibited in the special building erected 
by the French for their collections as a whole. 

Notwithstanding cons‘derable shortcomings, as compared with 
some previous exhibitions, in the specimens from France, Austria, 
Italy, the German States y, the collection is a very fine 
one, and specially interesting from the fact that it may be 


bition of 1871 fully sustain their fame. We 
of another. They are the productions of very 


one of their CABINETS and 
workmen as well as of able 


considered as tative rather of the best character 
examples in r :demand, than of those exceptional fours 
Sorce, which are rather calculated to astonish and mislead 

tify and instruct. Let us hope that the day has gone by when 

e folly of ing large sums of money, misdirected ski 
ability, in the production of an useless object, 
which Dens Snee Pe eee, Oe manufacturer would never think 
of producing again ; i of wisely distributing the same expen- 
diture of means, alike of money and skill, upon a series of less 
ambitious irae useful in be goo —— valuable as illustrations of 
current wo consequently likely to require repetition in one 
form or other, to the ieanenal tank reputation, and the solid profit 
of the producer. 


The waste of capital, skill, and energy on the production of large 
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ANIELL exhibits, among 
am in yotertner Art-manufacture © 


other very admirable VASES, 
f Coalport. They are adap- 





they are graceful and beautiful, and also 
novel. Each plate contains a fancy-portrait of 








UMA AAARST b il 


of flowers. ‘They are very refined examples of Art 
applied to manufacture. “The general design 


: Savres with ori per ty birds by 
wait og cattle oy HARTaROSE, te tuk and by Cook, | 


Rowe,” and the portraits a 
PaLMERE. Each bears an 








and exceptional objects for previous Exhibitions, simply because 
they were exceptional or difficult, or not likely to be again 
attempted, has been a gre: i resent Exhibition is 
mpueneee free from such examples of folly and waste. 

The arrangement of the collection, as a whole, in the ground-floor 
of the eastern galleries of the special buildings erected, in connec- 


tion with the Koyal Horticultural Gardens and the Albert Hall, for 


the purposes of the proposed annual gatherings, is very satis- 
factory so far as its inspection by visitors is concerned. It is 
well lighted, and placed in glass-cases of suitable dimensions, 
constructed upon the model of those in use in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. _ So far experience has been used as a guide. 
As regards the classification, however, if we understand correctly 
what been attempted, it is a failure ; and the result is most 


satisfactory where the theoretical division of the various objects 


into technical groups breaks down the most. The object appears: 


‘to have been primarily to destroy the individuality of 

| turers, and, ck coms extent, of countries. Now I 
| Satisfactory and perfect ions of the arrange 
| individuality of the producer and the ert 2 oe , 
| the theoretically minute division. In a retailer's shop 

| house, there madre doubt a great advantage, in @ business 
economic sense, in bringing one class of goods tages, 
tive of the maker, such as were and dishes, tea 
services, decorative vases, Parian statuettes, &c., 

take leave to doubt the application of this principle to - 
of this kind, and prefer, for the purposes of this essay 


| preserved by the very necessity of the grouping 
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Messrs.. CLABBURN, Sons, AND Crisp, of 
Norwich, are of established renown as manufac- 
~/4 


oe. 
aD 
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sce 


wr 


to discuss the products of each exhibitor under a grouping more 
consistent with the recognition of the individual producer, and the 
distinctive characteristics of each country. Commencing with 
British porcelain and pottery, it is certainly not too much to say 
that in no ae Exhibition have the various keramic produc- 
tions of England been so thoroughly or so successfully represented. 
From the highest examples of decorative porcelain, down to the 
most useful stoneware and earthenware, we have a series of 
objects almost without a break in the chain of production, 
which prove unmistakably how th hly both Art and Science 
have been combiried to uce an industrial result that reflects 
honour on all concern With few exceptions the work, too, is 
as legitimately useful in its aims as the skill employed has been 
successful in results. 


turers of Paramattas and various textile fabrics, 
for which that city has long been famous ; | where, obtaining medals 


while their shawls have been 
at 


known 
several 


the 
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By right of historic precedence the varied contributions of 
Messrs. Josiah Wedgwood and Sons claim our first attention, 
since the evenly-balanced excellence of the principal English 
exhibitors gives us no choice except that of seniority. 

There can be no doubt that the efforts of the present represen- 
tatives of this firm to restore its traditional reputation as pro- 
ducers of the now famous Jasper-ware have been attended with 
marked success, and the evidence before the public, as concen- 
trated in this Exhibition, must convince the most sceptical that 
oe oun pay chp eg to aa aren par var 

antici a years ago. Hereisa e ion 
Siacey, Cguthes with enumpiie ¢f cage and white, sage, cusen 
tog wi sage white, sage, citron 

and white, in charming combination. The vases after the old 
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here the colours are absent. 
Messrs. W. P. and C. PHILLIPS 4 prot er pi = It is made for 
exhibit, among othes very ew’ for them, and oe te oe 
promye Fay & of fe Pearce, a charming oe ag S ot ony ae 3 
CHANDELIER. of porcelain, of which this en- wie ee sonnet 
caving aitets a satisfactory idea, except that 
gra 




















caesion ae ARtaRoR lnkeree in the centre of a room; in thin cae, | however, a chovough trtemph has been ache 


a 
. 





favourite types are admirable in form, the decorations and classi- | roundels in high relief. This tone is reproduced in some measure 
cal subjects in relief being executed with a sharpness and artistic | 


in two of the roundels exhibited; these have much less of the 
precision which invites, as it will bear, the closest scrutiny. In | greyish tone which prevails even in the best of the recent ex this 
short, as revivals, both the producers and those who admire this | of the basalt. An excellent copy of the Portland vase in G8” 
special phase of Keramic Art are to be congratulated ; while in an | ware, with white figures, is quite a success. The semi “a 
educational sense the gain is very great, as the distribution of these | rent portions of the draperies, foliage, and other agora B 
objects,—so free from the meretricious colour, gilding, and the | dence of the mastery over the material, which has from 
meaningless conceits which formerly characterised a considerable | the recent efforts in this direction. 
tion of modern productions in pottery and porcelain, cannot} Next to these roductions, as works of Art, must be classed 
to have an a effect upon public taste. important series of vases, comports, plateaux, &c., embellished wit 
specimens in the black basalt body are also very good. | paintings by the free pencil of M. Lessore. The power 8 
We certainly miss the true bronze-black tone of some of the old | this accomplished painter is admirably ill in the 
basalt ware, so suggestive of the tone of a fine old Italian bronze— now exhibited. From the largest and most important plaques 
an effect which, to our mind, gave great value to busts and plateaux, placed in the British Fine Art Galleries as works of 
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The FouNDRY AT COALBROOKDALE has long been 


famou; for issues of Art-objects in cast-iron, the 
establishment having received honours at all Exhibi- 





tions since 1851 inclusive. By em artists 
<oe sstieans of wkd, etptiaee and 
knowledge, it has advanced and maintained its 


claims to the high position it occupies. We 
engrave two Hat and UMBRELLA 
produced in great variety; a Lecrern of 


presented by the Company to the Nation, have 


original character, admirably modelled by 
are meas? suiatas 1 tal put of 8 
GATE, executed for the Earl of Craven, to 





be erected at his mansion, Coombe Abbey, 
Warwickshire. It is in this class of Art 


OLDERS, 
that the supremacy of Coalbrookdale is 
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they can be seen to advantage. 


chiefly shown, The gates exhibited in 1851, and | been admired: they have recently been 
| wes tom 














down to the smallest tray, a few inches in circumference, of which 
examples are also to be found arranged as they deserve to be with 
Fine Art proper, there is the same successful application of sound 
artistic and technical knowledge, and the same happy choice of 
subject. Slight and simply suggestive as some of these works are, 
destitute of the chromatic effects which are so usually associated 
with painting on porcelain or pottery, yet they are all that the 
educated eye can wish for, since they are complete in the best 
sense of completeness ; the artist himself has succeeded in all he 
aimed at—his aims being higher in thought than in the mere 
material effects of colour and light and shadow. In many respects 
the slight and comparatively sketchy examples are preferable, 
artistically, and certainly as keramic decorations, to the more 
highly elaborated works. 





We could have wished that Messrs. Wedgwood’s specimens of 
majolica partook more of the quality of colour, as shown in those 
paintings of Lessore. Generally well designed, and in forms admir 
ably adapted for use, the modelling roe Sage: good, the colour is, 
for the most part, too much localised to be satisfactory in point of 
harmony. A few jugs and a tobacco-jar, together with a centre- 
piece by Carrier, having Bacchante and Fauns as supporters, are 
exceptions to this rule. The tobacco-jar is an a’ me- 
morial to Sir Walter Raleigh, and is a gem in its ng. One 
or two of the jugs, decorated in relief, with the details of the 
flowering reed, are also exceptionally successful in general tone, 
and the combination of tints. 

In the course of this essay we shall have more to say upon the 
important question—the treatment of majolica in broken and 
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From the numerous and factured by Messrs. MINTO 


OLLINS are of admirable “‘ make” for all of the for fire-places, hearths, stoves-—forg 





im | 


page. They are of great beauty, for | and in large and long passages,but as | 


i 
i 
H 


beautiful collection of Art- | the most part original in design, the 
T1LEs exhibited and manu- | productions of accomplished artists, and 


unbroken tints, when discussing the results produced by other 
exhibitors. st 

In addition to the examples painted by M. Lessore, it is neces- 
sary to state that a series of plaques in Jasper-ware, blue and 
white and sage and white, are placed in the Fine Art Gallery as 
illustrations of the application of high-class sculpture and the 
purposes of industry. Here also is Lys the Wedgwood “ centre- 
piece,” or rather pieces (which we shall describe when we engrave 
it), exhibited by Messrs. Phillips and Pearce, of New Bond Street, 
the design of Mr. Pearce, whose skill and taste in this direction 
are so well known to all who interest themselves in industrial 
Art, especially in its connection with the manufacture of high 


class glass. The effect is charming, as the light blue and white oi | 


the Wedgwood-ware details contrasts so agreeably with the flowers 


decorations of dining-rooms, drawing- hundred uses, indeed, where 
rooms, and all « ness apartments ;” | and comfort are objects 


ae | 
| 


and mirrors of the plateaux. As regards the execution, Mess 
Wedgwood have left nothing to be desired. The candelabra alone 
are notable examples of skill in treating such adjuncts to amy 
similar design. 

On the whole, it is a matter for sincere con 
house like that of Messrs. Josiah W and Sons 
reviving all the traditionary power of the last century, not 

| reproductions, but in well-directed efforts in new fields of 
| This is evidenced in the Lessore paintings and some of the 


|mens of majolica, as also in some very pretty obj . 


| trays, basins, spill-holders, &c.; in which Orien colouring is 
| arrived at in a rather novel form. As tentative examples : 


lation to see @ 


are worthy of notice : those based on Siamese design being 
and ingenious in arrangement and treatment. 
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Mr. WILLIAM WALKER is a famous cabinet | manufacturer of London «city: his contsiba- tions to the Exhibition are of an excellent order 
, 
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ledge in desi 

engraved on this 

is designed, ant’ a 
manifesting good taste and Art-know- | of the Erm 


Having adopted the principle of seniority in the consideration 
of the various British contributions, the Royal Worcester Porce- 
lain Manufactory next claims attention. 

The position taken by the productions of these Works in 1862, 
and the progress effected under the direction of the able manager, 
Mr. R. W. Binns, F.S.A., during the previous ten years, was such as 
to justify the friends of British Industrial Art in expecting a com- 
= illustration of the capabilities of the Royal Worcester Porce- 

in Manufactory in the International Exhibition at Paris in 1867. 
Our surprise and r were, therefore, so much the greater when 
we found that, for all practical purposes, so little had been done by 
this concern to sustain the honour of the “ Faithful City” and 
English keramic art on that occasion. In the present Exhibition, 
however, all this is more than compensated for by an effort which 


The form is graceful, with some claim to 


, and great skill in workmanship. The production 
drawing-room CABINET of satin-wood— 
painted, by Mr. JoHN TURNER, the artist 


originality, | and the parts are well put together. 


roves how thoroughly the reputation of Worcester is sustained 
the productions of to-day, while the individuality of those 
productions is as well p and as marked as ever they were, 
to say the least. It is simply a change and an advance in style 
and true Art-treatment. 

Paintings on lain, in the manner of the famous works in 
enamel of the Limoges artists of the fifteenth century, have been 
a speciality of Worcester for many years. Those exhibited on 
this occasion are the best works of the artist, the late Mr. Thomas 
Bott, to whose ability their success is to be attributed. His death 
is a loss that will not be easily replaced, since he brought large 
experience and a well-trained eye and hand to bear upon work 
which required all these in combination to ensure satisfactory 
results. 
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Works IN TERRA-COTTA, exhibits in the Arcade | and Horticultural Gardens a 


Mr, James Putnam, of Broxbourne, an Vases, Fountains, and other 


eminent and very extensive manufacturer of 








. But not these 


balustrades, mouldings, &c. He has devoted much time, 
only; his productions include many for 


thought, and labour, to the introduction of novelties in his 














Art; and several of the Plessure-grounds, conservatories, 
ferneries, fish-ponds, and other attractions of palatial houses 


teh oa NN 


the architect and the builder—window- 
dressings, columns, angle-groins, piers, 











Selecting the admirable series of designs by Maclise, illustrative 
of the story of the Norman Conquest, several works of great 
beauty have been ee pes in which the peculiar treatment 
required in the method of painting white enamel on a dark blue 
ground, has been py wedded, so to speak, to the noble 
designs of the able Academician, of whose powers England will be 
prouder by-and-by, in spite of apparent negligence now. 

A large pair of vases, the form of which is admirably adapted 
to the purpose, are embellished with four subjects from the Nor. 
man Conquest. On the side of one vase is depicted Harold’s 
oath of fidelity to William over the concealed relics of the saints ; 
on the other side, the departure of William in his galley from 
Normandy. On one side of the other the subject selected is 


Hastings as the end of the story. In = 


upper part of each 
are lions—William and Matilda, 


arold and Edith. 
Much reduced as these works are from the — 
even from the engravings published by the Art- 

the spirit and. expression are admirably 
The touch of the artist is clear and int 
appreciation of the theme, and the most 
method and material. 


A smaller vase and plateau, with illustrations from 


: ing a full 
igent, qo aa 


a 
series of designs, are very admirable ; indeed, this may 
of all the wor s, in he teamnet in which the decorative : 





d ith a judicious introduction of gold, 
the coronation of Harold ark blue ground, with a judicious i 








Ut 


as King of England, with the Battle of 


_—- 








burnished, in the adjuncts and smaller details. 


effects: 
have been confined to the purely white enamel in ve ot qo 
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Mr. JoHN W. SINGER, Of Frome, a well-known and hly | conveying no idea of the and it derives from colours in enamel 
wall manufacturer in brass and wrought-iron, principal’ for - beaaty 








The Putrit Corowa is also a design from the same master- 
hand. A Screen, of which 














works: the principal object is a PuLPIT, of mingled brass and iron, | and a long border—is admirably wrought. poling yi 
designed, oa wcll an manda, tp ide. Bingoe. We give but the form, | vincial town an artist-manufacturer of ability such as Mr. John 








on introduction, = a vd mee} bay a in oa — In the ordinary apenas of high-class porcelain ide 
of the vases on which the subjects e Sibyis are a, ; ; order : well-considered oe 
do not regard as so successful i a The work is admirably . appropriate and admirably-executed 
done, but the effect is dizarre rather than tasteful and harmo- 
nious, ¥ 

We may remark here that the vase presented by the ladies of 
Worcestershire to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, on the occasion 
of her marriage in 1863, executed in the purer style of the first- 
mentioned ponte B nay rincipal decoration being a charming 
version of Thorwaldsen’s ‘ Morning’—is exhibited in the Fine Arts 
Gallery, as a contribution from the Prince of Wales. So far this 
may be regarded as complimentary to the Royal Worcestershire 
Works, but, viewed from a critical stand-point, it is not equal as a 

work of Art to the vase and plateau quoted above. 
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‘fashion- | the most of a sound and good order 
si Conon ome of Shean |e eta ee | ! 
, rally, of a “domestic” character, often very 





ont and frequently good, examples of Art. 
“y co trifles for the boudoir or 
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FLOWER-HOLDERS, and so fo 


the drawing-room table—pretty ana F cg e 
ie : of subjett 
His works are of the class known as “‘ Ma- | ductions, however, are very varied, and, for | in treatment and harmonious arrangement oe 
































much like a compromise in tinting, and although individually | purposes of decoration, but it is sufficient for the epee ‘ 
harmonious, they contrast unfavourably with each other in the | to say, that the Royal Worcester Porcelain Works has has be 
grouping. its contributions that its career during the last a a 
The best example of coloured treatment is a majolica jardi-| one of successful and steady progress, in which Pepe 
nidre. The body is square, with a naturalesgue treatment of the | marked and ‘unmistakable. ni 
convolvulus, arranged and modelled with great taste. The colouring | Of course, we are quite aware that under the supposed oie 
of the flower in harmony with the blue tone of the body is excellent, | genius of the market, and the misguiding per 
and affords a — of what can be done in giving effect to decora- | 


ind afi | concerns like this have to submit in many things to the 
ions in relief, when the artist- workman understands his work, | of tho 


t ; se who only buy to sell. Happily, even these 

and the simple law of chromatics as yr to masses of colour, | to be taught, and the lessons will only be the more rapidly 

and to the details in direct contact with those masses. | if the public, out of the teachings of what is shown in su 

_ We might have quoted more individual examples of well-directed | tions as this, learn not only what to ask for, but to deman d that 
judgment in the form and objects in relation to use or special | shall be supplied : since it gets proof-positive that there 1s 29 
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The Cuatice Cover, of which we give an| of Exeter, under whose immediate 


ty is famous it has rarely been surpassed 


engraving, is a finely-wrought example of De- | tendence it has been desi and worked ; The tenefacture has been greatly promoted b 


vonshire lace, contributed by Mrs. 1READWIN, | and as a specimen of the 


its advancement we attribute much of its 
prosperity. 
described :—in the centre is the Lamb, with 


of power to supply it, when the will and sufficient intelligence 
exist on the part of the shopkeeper to do so. 

_ In connection with the products,of Worcester we may fitly con- 
sider those of the old-established manufactory at Coalport, Salop. 
Messrs. J. Rose & Co. exhibit in their own name a very interesting 
collection of vases. These are happily brought together in one 
glass case, and afford a fair means of comparison not only with 
similar works produced by this house, and exhibited on former 
occasions, but also with the works of other producers. The effect 
of the whole is such, that while taking exception to some of the 
details as being rather mechanical and xe tod than artistic, 
especially in the treatment of some of the flowers, it is impossible 
not to feel that a high standard of excellence has been aimed at and 
achieved, ind that the effects produced are essentially keramic in 


for which the | the efforts of this lady, and to her exertions for 


nimbus and flag ; in the corners are the symbols 
The Chalice Cover may be thus | of the four evangelists; on each side, descend- 
ing from the centre, is a dove. Mrs. Treadwin 


$ are 


The turquoise and rose-du-barry ground 
pure, the gilding is of hig character, and executed wit 
great taste and skill in the minuter details. The landscape- 
painting is especially free and artistic, with a success in colouring 
which is exceptional ia works of this class. Then, in addition to 
these admirable details, the style and forms of the objects are well 
chosen to out the ominant idea of the producer ; 
evidently a bold rivalry of the best examples of a similar character 
uced by such establishments as Sévres, Berlin, or Dresden. 
uch works as these would have been considered simply impossible 
in England twenty years -. ; 
To-day they their place as the pleasing realities of a sound 
progression from the vulgarisms of the Bond-Street standard of 
taste of the period anterior to 1851. 


the best sense, 
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This page is devoted to a Majolica EWER and PLATEAU, contri- | and so forth. The plateau contains symbols—Pastoral Poetry, Comedy, Satie 


; red and “ baked” 
by Messrs. Goope. It is manufactu } ; 
ah INTON, but made expressly for this firm : it holds a high 




















we among the best productions of ceramic art contained in the 
The design is from the graceful and skilful pencil of 
Miss ELLEN MonTALBA, and the painting is entirely the work of 























Mr. W.J.Goope. The subject consists, mainly, of three figures 
which capesemnt Epic, Tragic, and Lyric Poetry 7 the Cupids which filled. 
surround the ovals typify Heroism, Grief, Victory, Love, Despair, appear in our print of the Ewer. Every part is elaborately and effectually 
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The well-established reputation of Messrs. Co i ; 
. Copeland and Sons, | earnest of future movement. As a proof of this we would espe 
< Seer angi I aad London, is always a guarantee that cially note the specimens of a dessert-service—a series of plates. 
tional Exhitttion ill tr to a gathering like the present Interna-| These have perforated borders in the manner of od ese fret, 
— } - be worthy of consideration, and however | which at once suggest, without imitating, an Orien 3 
alee ond We opinion may be evoked as to the choice of | centres are decorated in raised enamel, with admirably treated am 
shel ect appropriateness of design, yet that the work | charming representations of birds, flowers, — oo 

y su bien 





aon Sasisien thoroughly done, and the quality of the ware | coloured with oriental brilliancy, but harmoniou 
8) . effect. In short, without bei imitation in any wa 
lenat, cenareaent occasion Messrs. Copeland have, to say the | porcelain, ot have pond pie. Seo yay “ "all the gene 3 
position as a whole ; while, in some special Renters colour with a decidedly Western rendering of nature ™® 





points, they have shown such a marked ike i i 
os } advance, alike in choice of | f — jects decorated. 5 
Subjects and in the treatment of the objects selected, as to give an eres ‘Seabee Y rrr Fy po 2 ie led us to notes 
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The SHIELD engraved on this was | the Exhibition, but show sufficient to uphold | of the century—in Art that gives enormous value 
“the Doncaster Prize” of 1865. It is one of | the high tation they have established not | to the precious metals. the shield represents, 
the many famous works of Messrs. HUNT AND | only in England but throughout Europe ; their | in alto-relievo, the meeting at Doncaster, in-1 
ROSKELL. They are not large to | renown is, indeed, closely associated with that | of Henry of Bolingbroke on his return 


banishment, and the Earl of Northumberland, | Beaumont: The compartments in dassi-relievi 
with his son Percy, the Earl of Westmoreland, | illustrate the Greek, the Roman, and the modern 
and the Lords Willoughby, Ross, D’Arcy, and | races, and are divided by medallions, with 











the dessert-plates in the first instance, it may be as well to ae effect without going beyond the 


out other plates which illustrate improvement in the embellish- | and, among a great variety, may be 
ment of these important adjuncts to a well-furnished table. of. attention, exam of 

As a rule, plates are either over decorated, or they present such | broad border of light celadon green of 
instances of baldness in ornamentation as to suggest that it would | with raised gold, and a light green ri 
have been better to have foregone all decoration aiming at more | being occupied by exquisitely-treated 
than a definition of the form. Most commonly, the plate seems | refined work in porcelain, j 
to have been made for the of carrying a certain amount | Equally satisfactory are some plates painted 
of ornament, and not to have in any way looked upon as| of a high character, in which the 
an object for a particular use, requiring a treatment appropriate to | colour is e 
that use. Now, in most of Messrs. Copeland’s examples of this 
class of objects, this important point has been achieved in a very 
satisfactory manner. z 

Those already named are special illustrations of richness of 
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i . | examples of 

_ Wits & Co., eminent ma “Ss 

—_ nt CARPaTs and Rues at Kidder- p- are ithe 
aoe aa also at Coventry, contribute many carpets 


of the fabric as to bring it within the reach | page 
of eodinary perchasers. We engrave on another | tains 


\ {ae 


Ms “See 
ere 


liant dyes and the peculiarly soft and pleasant 
“feel” of the fabric. To represent fairly this 
order of produce is very difficult, so much de- 


: : thi - | i originals than 
of their carpets: this page con-|in the 
Ot hei rugs: they are better 


a as ee Se ~“\; 


admirable works. | although the town in which it Se 
their — = “ Three shute oneal be eee ¢ 


name is perpetuated, and Messrs. Willis and Co, have 


they are in the a 
gravings, for we fail to give any idea 


. 


/ 


— Sey 


na te SO NG 


ghia SS E> ~ ; 
“> be ~ 
Oe) rT WEY SE Se CS A we oo 


insite atl ln 


ieee 


pends on matters extra the patterns. . In all | Willis excel. Their important productions ft 
that ministers to comfort and elegance in the | found their way wherever ufacture ol. 
home-furnishing so essentially English, Messrs. | high order—and for extensive use—is ; 


They are mostly elegant in form, and the decorations are well | 


considered : the execution of the details being skilfully managed | 
without being over-elaborated. 

A pair of sceaux may be quoted as special examples of this 
quality. These are decorated with primroses and violets growing 
round the body of each sceaw. The manipulation has been just 
carried to the point necessary to express all the artist inten ed, 
and to convey a perfect suggestion of the flowers in their growth. | 
Here the work has stopped. Mechanism has not gone on until it | 
has destroyed sentiment and artistic feeling, 
uncommon result in porcelain-painting. 

The general eiegance of form which cha 
land’s vases is enhanced by 
decorative detail. 


—by no means an 


i racterises Messrs. Cope- | 
y Satisfactory flower-painting as a 
It is satisfactory to see that the tendency 
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to rely upon good form inthe first instance, and less 
gilding and painted decorations, is extending itselt, 


| may be said to be a general characteristic of nglish wor 


class in the present Exhibition. In this respe : ps 

very admirable flower-painting by Hiirton, whic Ls. 

artistic value, we could have wished the meet , 

great skill in manufacture, had been absent. eal 

details in the form of handles, &c., simply imitate — eal. | 

better, for every purpose, have been produced in away in me | 

So much ability and skill should not be ee sake of over | 

imitation of one material in another, purely for oe satiatf 

coming a gee | which, when overcome, does m z 

mind of any thoughtful person. “ e 
Most of "the par ath ypr send are very successful in treatments 
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The large CIRCULAR FouNTAIN is a work | blishment. It is but one of many admirable | works produced by the eminent 


in Terra-cotta, the manufacture of DoULTON 
AND Co., of the. Lambeth . It was 
designed by Mr. JoHN Spakkes, the head- 
master of the Lambeth School of Art, and 
modelled by X 
pupil of that school, but now artist to the esta- 


y 


~. 


Mr. Gzorce TinwortH, late 4 G 2 : 





lawns, pleasure-grounds, and so forth. ond enh recmsareiahsetie oct 4 Soe ee 











nothing can be more so in colour than several jewelled vases and 
bottles. In colour they rival oriental richness of effect, the 
harmonious contrast between the turquoise und of the necks 
and bases of the bottles, with the jewelled details, being very 
complete. . The handles, however, ought to have had 
sideration from a common-sense stand-point. © Petrified — 
are not satisfactory ‘handles, even in common ware: but w 
introduced as adjuncts of works like these, they become positively 
annoying. ; 
For novelty, we must notice as an effort in the right direction, 
some vases, of quaint but elegant form, painted in a manner 
which brings to mind a —_ of keramic decoration of a very 
similar character which we have seen on Neapolitan ware, made 
about 1800. It is suggestive of the Pompeiian’ style without the 


some con- ' 





ee pi silhouette, 
uced as decorative 


men S ee Sane of —— - 
on white grounds, with patera, —* 
probed prance osent re cs Bog A 
details, as in Pompeiian wall-pictures. The tone of these 
examples gives a great charm to them, as look fresh and 
brilliant by the side of the more highly-coloured specimens. 
Some plates and a tray for a déjefiner service, decorated in the 
same manner, are very creditable specimens of 

Messrs. Copeland’s reputation as producers of high class works 
in Parian and sta porcelain is admirably sustained. by the 
specimens exhibited, which all show discrimination in 
of subject and artistic treatment of material. A novel contri- 
pow nes Hes Mr. F. Battam, for a flower-stand and Parian figure 
combined—the latter being changeable or removable at 
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M. Swvexs-Rano, of Brussels, is the most 
The cabinet is a 





extensive and the best of the many maunulac- 





turers of furniture—simples et riches—ol Bel- 





countries: yet is by 





gium, and holds high rank among the leading 


‘stes of the Continent. 
wren pee ye SCREEN, 





artist has taken his ‘* manner” from 
tities, but the treatment is his own. The emi- | selves upholsterers of high and deserved repute. 


his | design an example of true Art, and. 
hag ry ss carved, of oak. It is in that "‘oedaalsle 
uction of great merit: in which is popular not only in England but in all 


r % rp ‘ SO) i < P41 IRB ioe 
t MER NIN AY oer OYE MEO 


no means a : the | nent firm is 
autho- | Bontor and 


ted in London by Messrs. 
Oxford Street, who are them- 











having a trellis-work for creeping plants running over the figure 
and y bed ome an arcade, also removable—is an e t, and will 
be a popular adjunct to the drawing-room embellishments, as it 
comes within the reach of persons of moderate means. 

As the character of the earthenware for more ordinary 
use, contributed by Messrs. Copeland, it will be quite sufficient to 
say here, that it is of the usual excellence in make, with a decided 
improvement in the general character of the decorations in 
transfer-work, both in single colour, and painted, or tinted. 


We now take up the very varied, and certainly very excellent, 
py tng Messrs. Minton & Co., of Stoke-upon-Trent ; premising 
that the firm originally known as that over which the late Mr. 
Herbert Minton presided for so many years, and with such impor- 





Minton, Hollins, & Co. 


mosaics, and mosaic essere. 


Co., with other works of that class. . ° 


suggestive character of the remarkable collection of ' 
tributed by Messrs, Minton & Co. The maiolica alone is of 


the production as one far above the average. H 
no works of such an exceptional size as to put 





tant results, not only to himself, but to others, is now divided into 
two concerns, one known under the above title, and the other as 
The latter house, however, confines its 
productions to floor and wall tiles of various kinds, and to porcelain 


As our present business is with the porcelain, and. high-class 
pottery, we must notice the tiles of Messrs. Minton, Hollins & 


It. is impossible to over-rate the excellence and practically 


artistic quality, in spite of certain drawbacks in pie ay to stamp 
them out of the 


con- 
such 


are 
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Messrs. ELKINGTON are not extensive con-| ment. We engrave two FLOWER-STANDS of glass 


Pe ledsl/ clei Bl) ell ells 









tributors to the Exhibition; what they have and metal, both designed by M. Willms. The Tazza | j 
sent are fine and very beautiful examples of ee 
Art—the productions of a artists, MM. , LETT 








Moret LabDEvIL and ILLMS— 
attached to the renowned establish- 
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subject “ Prudentia,” is modelled by A. RIVEY; | the Vase, associated with it, is by the sens iam ct et Orsini lt 











, class obj ; nservatory | ductions. The able designs of Mr. Alfred Stevens, the sculptor, 
or garden Tet for first-class objects suited to the conservatory | + ve been realised in a manner so perfect as to leave nothing. to 
The two | t examples are a fountain for a conservatory, and be desired. ple se cm op wph ecrmirginn? on odeuiee to 
a wine-cooler, both admirably designed and modelled. The wine- | worthy of the period of the ci en all 
cooler is supported at each end by standing amorini. One is | su > in its rich deep tones. those stand 
a with wheat and poppies, and oe ae Oe eee eee 
e effect of the whole is artistic, in spite of a mu works 
localisation of tint. The fountain is psec good, and equally | . The porieel, = Soe — ne cant oe 
open to the same objection. The masks of Fauns, the amorint, hisvoric styles of patteey, 9 Sette to face with the 
and the vine running round the periphery of the basin, form an | as it ame otiweag manner of 
— pir «cess yp ME lica, the incised, or Sgraffito-ware | bin ov = Messrs. Minton have produced from time to time of 
pe aco 1 oo . ; 
may be noticed as a speciality of Messrs. Minton’s current pro- | late years, are well illustrated by the specimens exhibited. A. pair 
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We engrave on this one of the most 


works in the Exhibition—a ToILET- pictures photographed on wood by a newly 
mentin, the contribation of Mr. AxTHUR FOLEY, ye Sn 





{ 


La CI 
\ 2 


patented process, the ager being the manufacturer: these are so 
effective as easily to be mistaken for actual paintings. The table, 
designed by Mr. H. DICKENSON, is a very charming production. 





| 


of candlesticks, a tazza, a ewer, and a biberon, are all generic types | the policy, viewed from an zsthetic stand-point, of reproducing so 
of the ware imitated ; the details of inlaid-coloured clays being | many Japanese and Chinese forms. Even with the wery seccete 
skilfully and most artistically managed in the whole seriés. The | variations of colour under which they appear, one fe that the 
cost of these examples will always limit their production, and | skill and power evidenced in their reproduction might have been 
render them exceptional enough for the collector of the rich and | turned to better account. Of course, we are aware that fashion 1s 
rare originals, no longer, however, associated with Henry II. | omnipotent in these things as in dress, &c., and when once the 
and Diana of Poictiers, as it is oe clear that the myth which | dealer has taken his idea from some fashionable collector of pottery, 
gave this ware its name is no longer tenable. Still, from its | or has hit upon some eccentric whim which he thinks will pay, 
artistic excellence and peculiarity in production, together with the | or has made up his mind that it ska// pay, the manufacturer, the 
rarity of known examples, some fifty-three or fifty-five only, it will | artist, and those whose taste leads them to avoid eccentricity, are 
ever hold its position as an important link in the chain of historic | powerless to prevent the whim running its course. } 
ic art. . Happily, in these Oriental reproductions, imitations, or quasi- 
In spite of the great excellence in colour, glaze, and decorative | revivals of Oriental design, there is nothing to objéct to on 
effect of the specimens exhibited, we are not prepared to glorify | ground of extravagance, in form or colour. All are, without excep- 
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M. JuLes Hovury is a prominent decorator of | skill and talent much of the of the Charles, and Emile, Houry “ 
establishment is due. Three brothers, we pe Ey 
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application of Faience to 


additions to our English drawing-rooms, and 
are generally appreciated; for the plagues 


Art. It is this power of associating elegances 
with utilities that gives so much 
brother, M. CHaries Hovry, is the artist to whose | fabricants of France—a system too much 


MM. artist, manufacturer, and 


“it 


: ‘ 
; = 
ae 
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of the eminent firm. te Mecnetehion aa al Saoee we eas ol ed They 
furniture—tables, | are 





and plateaux of M. Charles H are often 
pictures, and may be valued ae tend wouke of 








neglected in England. By such means mere 
“nothings” often become valuable aids to 
taste important teachers of true Art. 


to the 











tion, aiike excellent ; and some specimens are eneenney interest- 


ing, as showing how aig op the western potters of the pre- 
sent day can pf with best productions in the Oriental 
ware of the past. In some of these Oriental forms, espe ially 
some square caskets, the colocsing. employes is of the highest 
taste. "Celadon, white and gold, white and blue with gold lines, 
simple white and celadon, and a light blue glaze, supplemented in 
the details with a dark blue glaze of rich tint, all present effects of 
a most charming character. ; 

In the more original i especially of vases, there is a 
series with rich turquoise having raised enamel flowers, 
insects, &c., painted in a vigorous manner ; which in combination 
with highly satisfactory forms, produce rich and excellent effects. 
A cylindrical vase, mounted in the Oriental manner upon a stand, 





with this rich turquoise ground, having birds and apple-blossoms 
inted on coloured enamel, and in high relief, is probably the 
finest piece of keramic colouring in the ibition. 
Messrs. Minton exhibit some admirably painted vases, of the 


more ordi lain t wherein the general forms and 
decorations fully sustain well-earned reputation of the pro- 
ducers, but which it would be useless to individualise. 


In plates, cups, and saucers, are which could not be 
readily surpassed. All are well considered in the treatment of the 
decorations, which are cms | overdone, One series of plates may 
be mentioned as excepti examples of purity of colour. 

The examples of fd/é sur pdié are generally very bold and 
effective ; but are certainly wanting in that gradation 
in the shadows which characterise the very best examples of our 
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We engrave on this page three examples of the Carpets of Messrs. 


Joun Brinton & Co., of Kidderminster,—the largest private firm of 


carpet-manufacturers in the Kingdom. Their manufacture extends from 
the we wool to the finished goods, which comprise the Brussels, Wilton, 


Dublin in 1865: and the Gold Medal at the Paris Exhibition in 1867. 
We select from their “ exhibits” two specimens of the “‘ Wilton,” and 


neighbours the French. There is a certain hardness and coarse- 
ness in several of the specimens exhibited, which, in spite of the 
great skill shown in their execution, constitutes a drawback which 
cannot be overlooked ; especially as it is of importance to en- 
courage so artistic and legitimate a method of decoration, and one 
which we shall be glad to see our English potters taking up 
earnestly ; not so much by the employment of foreign workmen, as 
by seeking to utilise the artistic power around them among the 
best class of students from our Schools of Art ; since in this method 
we have the skill of the painter and the modeller combined, if the 
result is to be really artistic. 

We have reserved Messrs. Minton’s most distinguished and 
successful novelty until last,—the combination of porcelain and 
metal-work in the production of vases in the Moresque style. 


dining-room, where the warmer tints are the most 


Axminster fabrics : and the excellence of i : 
frcign and ‘workmanship, has been acknowledged at all the ‘princi 


Exhibitions which have been held: prize and juror’s medals were 
canned to them for their carpets in London in 1851 and 1862; in 


one of the “Axminster ;” the Axminster being designed for an English 
commonl: 


y 


Here we have a most 7 result produced by a legitimate com- 
bination of materials. e forms of the vases are so designed 
that the damascened metal alternates with the porcelain portions ; 
these latter being so treated in gold and colour as to produce an 
homogeneous effect of the most tasteful character. Gare 
Of course, Messrs. Minton exhibit largely in decorative tiles, 
ially wall-tiles. It will be sufficient here to say that they are 
culated in every instance to extend the great and well-earned 
reputation of the house in this speciality. One series, of Persian 
design, is the perfection of wall-decoration of its class. _ 

Having mentioned the tiles of Messrs. Minton & Co., it may be 
as well to notice at once the exhibits of tiles, alike for walls 
pavements. ; 

When we reflect, that prior to the great Exhibition of 1851, the 
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Messrs. WEDGWOOD AND Sons, of 
‘‘Etruria” (honoured be the names of 





the family and of the place) are exten- 
sive and very valuable contributors to the 





Exhibition; their principal productions 
are of the class known as “ Jasper,” 





and many of them are copies (some witl 
marked alterations) from the gloriou- 
models of the great Josiah. Others are 





original in design and of very considerable merit in execu- 


eT JAJA aT 
a+ . . 


this page; the chief is a EWER of majo- 








~ >) 





artist—M. Lessore. We have selected a few to fill forth, and a very charming (éte-d-téte tea-set. 





important industry, which on this occasion takes so prominent a 
position among keramic products, had practically no existence, 
except in the costly and exceptional experiments of the late 
Herbert Minton, and the designs of A. Welby fo it is not too 
much to say that the skill and enterprise of Mr. Minton has pro- 
duced a result which few could have anticipated ; and it is not a 
little remarkable, that, in the special direction in which Mr. Minton 
moved, there is scarcely to be found, among the varied desi 

and treatment of encaustic floor and wall tiles, a bad or unsuitable 
design ; although, of necessity, many designers and manufacturers 
have been engaged in the works produced. This is a triumphant 
evidence of the value of good example ; but above all, of a 
sound, well-understood principle to in with. You have a 


| 
wall to decorate with tiles in constant repetition? 


Good! 
Let it be the decoration of a smooth vertical plane, a flat boundary 
to a given space. You have a floor to decorate? Let us have 

| common-sense, and remember that the floor is a horizontal plane 

to be walked upon, and the repeated pattern, from the — 

' tesselated red and white, to the most elaborate ‘/essera, is under 

‘the governance of a condition which, if attended to, must keep 
the Sodanin in the right direction, whatever his invention in form 

| or colour may be. ; 

| Messrs. Minton, Hollins & Co., of Stoke-upon-Trent and 
London, thoroughly illustrate the extent to which the i 
production of high-class tiles is now carried on by them, as the 
successors in this section of industry of the late Mr. Herbert Min- 
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ee s i , modelled, and executed the heads representing the four Seasons are 
I We give exomples of the admirable work: of | _ pom ge dion ey Be he by of pumies wool. The 













| walnut wood, by the same artist ; contains a small CABINET (one of 














| the panels of which is enlarged), ia process that gives it all the effect 

executed in Messrs. Trollope’s new of combined ebony and ivory. This 
| process, termed “ Xylotechnography,”— a | work is one of many shown by the firm, de- 
Messis. TROLLOPE AND Sons, the renowned Up | 











: . , corated by their novel process ; it is designed | CLAU both artists of the establishment, 
ko's‘erers and decorators: a CLock Case of carved | by Mr. Bropuy, sad’ enoouted by Mr G. and both gold smedallists of South Kensington. 
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| ton, The examples are, unfortunately for the producers, much | of the various designs into sections, but wholly unsuited to give 

| Scattered, but they comprise specimens of all kinds of embossed, | the true result aawaien in connection with the buildings they 
inlaid, and encaustic tiles. he colour is generally well selected | are designed to decorate. 

| “ yew egg and, in the glazed examples, the brilliancy | Of the porcelain mosaic examples and the mosaic /esser@ 

| - — ness . the vitreous surface are perfect. Some of | manufactured by Messrs. Minton, Hollins .& Co., we can only 

pod erin: ti + suitable for flower-stands and long boxes, say that, in variety of tint, perfection of colour, and thorough 

are decorated with admirable treatments of flowers and plants in adaptation to the purposes for which they are designed, they 

reps ats of Ne geome ng arrangement, at once archinaaaiak without | cannot be readily dened, certainly not surpassed. Of course, 

— rian gg Pree — being an inappropriate imitation | they have not at first sight that brilliant look which comes of 

otto ae rh can be no doubt, however, that this class of | vitreous or glass mosaic, but in the solid quality of purity of tint 

oo Pp - u ps is seen to great disadvantage in an exhibi- | and general tone, they are to our minds unrivalled. In one or two 

ike this, the very nature of which necessitates the division examples glazed and unglazed /essera have been used with great 
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tions of M. Emite Puitippe, we select the four that 
adorn this page. The artist is also the manufacturer, 





| 


cut. 





and, we believe, the artisan and the merchant—a 


combination unknown in England. He has 
established much repute in this country as 
well as in Paris, and is highly estimated by 


| as an artist of taste, knowledge, and judg- 
| ment. He maintains his reputation in 1871 : 


rock crystals, the crystals being sometimes 
One is in the style of Louis Quatorze; 
the others in the Chinese and Persian styles ; 





all who 
bition of 
occupied 
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the jewels and 
| est onder, The c j 





and j 
They are pure examples of Art. 





appreciat: Fine Art: at the Exhi- 
1867 he otained a gold 
a first place among the exhibitors 


te he exhibits are of the 
we select are mounted 


the silver and being variously coloured, 


iy harmonised or contrasted. 


medal, and 





effect. The constrast in tone thus obtained between the dead or 
unglazed surface, and the bright tint brought out by the glaze, is 
very satisfactory. 

We could have wished the series of tiles decorated with trans- 
fers, in colours, of subjects of a similar character to the old Dutch 
tiles had not been exhibited. They are unfortunate even to 
eccentricity, and it would be a misfortune for any family of young 
children to have to look at them from day to , sapereeyiey 
imbibing their notions of colour from examples which cannot fai 
to pervert the vision in a manner by no means pleasant to reflect 
upon. 

__An essay might be written on the question raised by this simple 
illustration of the harm which is done to the Arts, pictorial and 
industrial, by the carelessness so commonly shown in the sur- 


aa of young children in this matter of articles 
and porcelain alone. For ourselves, we have still vi 


lections of a prettily-decorated tea-service, in which a treatment 


_of the corn-flower played an important part; to say 
some precious Wedgw 

| which were more than an Art- 
contrast with some hideous 


ry to our childhood. 


good enough for the use of children. 


women purchasers of a future 
then, that the nore sensitive of 


Ee two 





ood cameos, cracked and bettered withal, 


utch tiles, the horror of the same 
period of our existence, prompt the denunciation at all fitting 
opportunities of the eccentric abominations which are thought 


Yet these children are to grow up and become the men and | 

iod. Can it be wondered at, 
sexes so often display the 
effects of their early surroundings by the selection of vulgarly- 


vid tocol 
ing of. 
These, in 
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Messrs. GRINSELL AND Bourne, of Bir- | 





| are original, others are copies 
hows eae models, and others 
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| and graceful designs, and excellence of workmanship ; our space 
7 


; 





| 


are from esteemed examples of ‘ 


Continental Art. We give six | 





| 
| 


specimens of their works, merely 


to show their varied character. 
electro-platers of Engiand. Most of their works | They are renowned for good 


give will convey an idea of the character of these productions. 








i! 


coloured and gilt objects for the adornment, or rather disfigurement, 
of their houses ; and show an eccentricity of colour in the adorn- 
ment of their persons which can only be accounted for by a hideous 
perversion of their perceptions of colour ;—ringing of the changes, 
ding dong bell, upon the brightest red, blue, and yellow they 
can obtain; to say nothing of blotchy fabrics and pretentious 
jewellery. 

In further illustration of the admirable character of the wall 
tiles contributed to this Exhibition, those of Messrs. Maw & Co., 
Benthal Works, Broseley, must be mentioned. The coloured archi- 
tectural decorations of this firm are of an excellence in design and 


pos treatment which a few years back it would have been | be 


less to have expected from any producer of pottery in Eng- 





land. The series of embossed wall tiles, with white “slip” 
surfaces giving value to the colour, is remarkable for excellence 
of general tone and richness of effect. This arises in the 

instance from carefully-selected tints of good colour in themselves, 
and rendered still more effective by judicious contrast. Thus the 
tints are in broken, and not in the solid and somewhat harsh, 
masses of which we complain in those examples of maiolica 
we have already quoted. These broken tints combine like the 
judiciously-broken touches of colour in a good picture: mecha- 
nical harshness and localised tints are avoided, and the whole 
unite to produce harmony of tone in the mass. This, it must 
remembered, is a very different thing to the careless, broken, 
and “streaky” effect we occasionally see in some examples 
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The Taste-Top of exquisite marqueterie is 
the property of his Grace the Duke of Northum- 
berland, for whom it was designed by Mr. C. P. 


SLOcoMBE, of the Government School of Art at 
South Kensington: the commission was given 
on the express understanding that the design 


should be 
ured al eats hip nnn 


commendation. 
The inlay was intrusted to, and mainly executed 





by, Mr. Henry Biake, who unfortunately died | tion it may be pronounced the most perfect 
object of its class that has been produced in 
England ; indeed, altogether, perhaps, it is un- 
is the Five Senses. Both in design and execu- | surpassed by any modern work. The artist 


before its completion, and it was finished by | 
Mr. Vert. The subject of the composition 


‘olds a prominent position; South Kensington 
supplies ample evidence of his great ability. 
This is an effort of ius of a high order, and 
is justly entitled to the admiration it excites. 








modern foreign imitations of Palissy ware, in which the colour 
combines rather by accident than by Art. 

Messrs. Maw’s collection of small flower-vases, &c., the forms 
of which are generally well selected and elegant, are also excel- 
lent specimens of colour and glaze. The tones of some of these 
nee but effective articles are all that could be desired, and are 
preferable, as the decorative adjuncts of the drawing - room, to 
more ambitious but less suitable repositories of the floral wealth 
of the garden or conservatory. Nor should a series of specimens 
of incised or Sgraffito ware, placed in the same glass-case with 
Messrs. Minton’s admirable examples already named, be over- 
looked, since they lose nothing in colour by contrast with their 
more highly-finished rivals. On the contrary, the bold, if some- 
what rude, treatment gives them a charm which more than com- 





pensates for an apparent lack in finish. The design, the thought, 
the full intention is carried out, and that is enough. We only 
wish that this was more frequently achieved in the more ambitious 
articles. 

The tiles of Mr. R. Minton Taylor, of Fenton, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
fully come up to the best examples of encaustic wall and pave- 
ment tiles. The designs are well adapted to the purposes for 
which the tiles are manufactured ; and, except that we observe a 
tendency to the exaggerated use of a very brilliant and solid 
yellow or amber tint which strikes the eye at times rathe: harshly, 
the colouring of Mr. Minton Taylor's tiles is undoubtedly good. 
In every every other quality they are unexceptionable specimens 
of sound manufacture. 

The Architectural Pottery Company, St. Martin’s Lane, London, 
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, ve another selection from the admirable wor 
*. iat Co. of Stoke-upon-Trent; three of them (the — 
tirst on the page) are imitations of the ware known as enri 





Deux,”*—a CANDLESTICK, inlaid with coloured clays; a SALT- 
CELLAR, also of coloured clays; and a VASE, composed of 
coloured clays, mounted in damaskeen metal-work, by ZOLUAGA, 








of Madrid. The style is oricinal, and cannot fail to command 
attention: Signor Zoluazas has justly obtained renown as the only 





reproducer of the damaskeen work made by the Saracens in the | with a tool, until it is “shown up ” by the different colours of the lower strata. 


olden time. These imitations are specially produced by Messrs. Minton. The 





JARDINIERE in Graffito, or, as it is somctimes 


fourth engraving is of a 
called, Poregia so One clay is laid upon another, and the pattern engraved 











and Poole, Dorset, where the works are carried on, exhibits a series 
of excellent examples of tesselated pavements. The designs 
are good, and in great variety. Following the lead set so 
emphatically by the early producers of those important architec- 
tural details, some of the mosaic effects are most excellent, being 
very distinct in character. The whole series of contributions by 
this house is of a thoroughly good vitreous quality, which pro- 
mises well for durability and strength. 

In connection with this important question of vitreous and 
keramic adjuncts to architectural decorations, it may be well 
to notice at once the very remarkable series of contributions of 
painted wall-tiles, and kindred productions by Messrs. W. B. 
Simpson and Sons, West Strand, London. 

As an illustration of the value of seeing these decorative details 


in situ, the section of a staircase, with wall decorations in connec- 
In this example we have a com- 
plete arrangement placed before us, and the relation of each 
portion and detail to the whole work is seen at a gla 
treatment of this staircase, and the wall, which practically forms 
the background, is very satisfactory. The general effect is a 
and harmonious, and the minuter details are admirably design 
and painted. No portion is over-wrought, nor is any work thrown 
away, yet there is a look of com 
The “ subject ” panels of the wal 
pleasant to look at, and appr ¢ 
and hand-rail are admirable in design and modelli 
specimens of pottery of its class, nothing can be more 
sound in execution and glaze. 


tion therewith, may be quoted. 


leteness which satisfies the eye. 
tiles are incidents in rural 
opriately selected. icing ee ae 





The 


balu 


thoroughly 
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Messrs. HUNT AND ROSKELL, the renowned | the most precious 
jewellers and goldsmiths, exhibit a case of - 
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om 





the great designers and modellers of long-ago 
times. As will be seen, the objects comprise 
nearly all the varieties, BRACELETS, LOCKETS, 





; few or none of them being made costly by 


> 
- * tm A 


the metals—‘‘refined gold,” | simple yet effective : the objects are original 


in the best sense of the term, although no 
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Ear-Rinos, Crosses, Necxiaces, &c. &c. Some | consists of geometrical fo:ms and conven- 
are oased on Byzantine models, others on Gothic, others 
on relics of ancient Scandinavia. The ornamentation | Such works as these should be the “ fashion.” 


tional arrangements of leaves and flowers. 








Messrs. Simpson. illustrate the application of painted tiles, as 
also mosaics, in a variety of forms. Some of the figure-subjects 
are quaintly designed, and very rich in colour ; indeed, the same 
may be said of many of the ornamental and floral specimens. All 
are of superior finish, tone, and surface-glaze. The application of 
painted tiles to chimney-pieces is ehectively shown in four 
examples, in which the tiles are mounted in a ropriately vy om 
chimney-pieces of wood or marble. The results in three of these 
are very satisfactory; but the fourth, which is intended, as we 
Suppose, to suggest the cool depths of an aquarium, or to illustrate 
life in the artistic effects to be discovered in the depths of a fish- 
pen is more eccentric than beautiful of pleasant to look upon. 
The frantic fish in the central roundel of the frieze is only equalled 
in absurdity by the fish in a fainting fit at the base of one of the 


sides. The ducks may well look astonished, ard be in a hurry to 
get away, although one of them has a strong expression of contempt 
in ae eye and movement for the foreshortened creation of the 
roundel, 

Now we hold that the fireside is the household shrine .in this 
England of ours, and — against all decorations which do not 
suggest repose and p t associations in connection with it. 
The charming subjects with which two plates are decorated, placed 
over another chimney-piece, of swallows sporting against the sky, 
and an open floral Rockapeteil: or the dead game, and fish of five 
quatre-foil tiles placed with them, suggest subjects which will 
always be looked upon with pleasure, even i 

A roundel of tiles, “Spring,” placed above the eccentric 
chimney-piece, is a bold and vigorously-executed example of 
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they are especially so in England. All our 





manufacturers produce them ; but in one Case at 





the Exhibition there is a collection of these 
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objects only: they are the productions of Mr. | have heraldic devices, and often are ornamented 7 


Tuomas Bartow, of Longton, and manifest with raised gold, The Dessert Piatrs (of 
much taste and artistic skill, being highly credit- ont 





able to the manufacturer and the artists in his 
employ: the designs, both shapes and decora- 





tions, are by Mr. H. J. KANgE, and the whole 
of the flower painting is by Mr. THoMAs Srup- 





SON. The subjects are by no means exclusively . 
floral ; they are frequently arabesque, sometimes being varied ; they are excellent Art-productions. 








original ornament ; while a considerable number of illustrations of 
the mosaics with which Messrs. Simpson illustrate their productions 
in this direction, are proofs that rapid progress is being made in 
this country in the manufacture of “sser@ suited to eve 


of mosaic decoration ; and it is pleasant to see the reputation of | together with a pedestal, as artistically satisfactory. As specimens 
an old-established house so thoroughly sustained on 


like the present. 


Dismissing tiles and mosaics we return to the consideration of 


the contributions in porcelain and earthenware ; and proceed to | jasper and white, it is only to regret that more had not been done 
complete our estimate of the exhibits from the Staffordshire | 


Potteries. 


: : | Adams are too cold in colour to be effective in this style of keramic 
The name of Adams is so much associated with the productions 














: P : i he 
of jasper-ware by Josiah Wedgwood, as to give an interest to t 

examples of this class contributed by Messrs. John Adams & es 
of Hanley. Unhappily, we cannot think the sours de force, in the 
ry exigency | shape of two very large scent-vases in blue and white jasper, 
an occasion | of skill in pottery, and mz.tery of material in finish, &c., they are 
very exceptional ; but when we turn to the elegant cheese stand 
and cover, a cold-water jug, and other smaller examples in light blue 





in this direction. The specimens of maiolica exhibited by Messrs. 


production, nor can we say much in favour of the general tone of the 
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The engravings on this page are from works 
exhibited by M. P. J. Brocarp, of Paris. 





They are of GLASS ENAMELLED. It is difficult 
to convey an idea of their exceeding grace and 


eat oe r 
4 (ss ft’ 
4 °F, 3 





beauty: the forms are varied, but their merit 
consists in the ornamentation to which they have 
been subjected: that is of several styles—the 





Eastern prevailing in the greater number of the | but 
examples. The enamelling is of many colours, ses Sa The 


esteemed artist, well acq 





the court allotted to France at the Exhibition ; 


Hy 





which so much of beauty is 


The process by 
the productions were novelties in modern Art. | attained is, of course, a secret of the inventor. 














maiolica contributed by Mr. George Jones, of Stoke-upon-Trent ; 
although there are some admirably designed and modelled 
examples to be found in his display. Notably, the biscuit-boxes 
are elegant, being prettily tinted with delicate colour. In 
some of the examples the use of a vivid dark blue upsets the scale 
and makes the other tints look weak by comparison. In_ short, 
the richness which gives value to this kind of ware, and the broken 
tints already so emphatically insisted upon, are not The 
ultra-imitation of nature, too, skilfully ed as it certainly is 
in some instances, is not a thing to be carried too far. The true 
decorative artist uses and adapts nature ‘by a species of recon- 
struction, following the theme which nature suggests, but re- 
modelling it to the pu he has in view,—the use to which 
the object he is designing or modelling has to be put ; and thus, 


while the idea is taken from a natural form, that form is not so 
much followed as adapted to the new material in which it is to 
appear, and the use to which the object, wherein nature’s sugges- 
tion is embodied, is to be put when manufactured. 

In addition to! the examples of maiolica, or imitation Palissy 
ware, Mr. Jones exhibits some excellent imens of ware 
in the form of ewers and basins for toilet-purposes, and also of 

generally tasteful, 


dinner-services, the decorations of which are and 
well executed. 
An admirably-decorated series of in cups and saucers, of 


excellent form and make, are contributed by Mr. Thomas Barlow, 

of Longton; and also a collection of plates, together with some 

dessert centre-pieces of good or tastefully coloured. Of the 
t 





cups and saucers, apart from the that they are a little over- 
Q 
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of Ties, for all purposes 
applied. Their tiles are, 
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largely known, that any 








Messrs. Maw, of Broseley, have lon; estab- | 
lished a very high reputation as manufacturers 


Ue. 


uous; we engrave three of them. They 
have recently produced objects of a more ambi- 
| tious character—works in Majolica or in plain 
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to which they can be 
indecd, so well and | 
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description would be 














example without decoration, and, in itself, an exquisite specimen 
Among the plates, one may be 
which the border consists of an admirably-painted wreath of dog- 
roses and violets : but for an inner border of gilding, which is too 


} 
of manufacture. 


heavy, this 
Messrs. 





es 


composi. 


clays, for interior decorations, and especially for | the conservatory. These are graceful as 























niére especially. With the great capabilities | of the establishment, its staff of experienced 
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artists, and its other appliances, they are sure to | attain success; or, rather, they have attained it. 





done in the ornamentation, we can say, that in 
execution of the details, in the general tone of colour and effect, 
| they are admirable. There can be no doubt, however, that the 
| effect of the external decoration of some of them would have been 
| greatly enhanced had the insides been left to the pure white of | 
the “body,” which is of excellent quality, as proved by an 


have been perfect. 


"woe would 

tam and Son, Gough Square, Fleet Street, London, 
contribute some admirably-executed vases, chiefly painted 
monochrome, The forms are elegant, and better considered in 


int of careful | relation to the general effect than objects of this class usually are: 


but the most novel and successful feature of Messrs. Battam’s 
display are the vases decorated in the manner of the Limoges 
enamels. One large ewer—which we understand has — 
chased for the National Museum at Berlin, now being establi 

as a Prussian rival of our South Kensington—is a clever and 
successful example of its class. The cingue-cento ornamental 
details are treated in a very happy style, and the classical sub- 
ject—Apollo and Daphne—which forms the principal decoration, 
is most spirited, but perhaps a little hard in the shadows. A 
cewer-shaped vase, decorated with cingue-cento masks and scrolls, 
is also an elegant example ; but to our minds the small cwer, of 
a somewhat lighter tone of blue in the ground, is the gem of the 
collection. It is perfect in its distribution of the details of the 


uoted, in 


in 
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| ciated ability, whose works acquire 





renown wherever exhibited. Moreover, 





M. Tu. Deck, of Paris, takes the lead in ceramic art, the production | of the capital of France. He is an artist of great, recognised, and appre- 








he is a ripe scholar in his art ; his researches into the manufac- 
tures of the East—Persia, China, and Japan—have enabled him 
to adopt their colours and also their “reliefs.” Their varied 
types, remarkable for the richness, boldness, and transparency 


Ne 
aa 


Y= 


i 


| 
i 
i 
of the colouring, have been happily applied by M. Deck to 
this‘ branch of the Art-manufacture of France. He has also 
successfully imitated the “‘ Henri Deux ware ;” and to him is 


attributed the introduction of the metallic lustre on French 
ceramic ware. Moreover, his paintings on porcelain and earthen- | vent as well as execute. 


‘ee 











is also a very successful speci 





and satisfactory. 


which, at the period of the great 





dium tint of blue, and full ornamental details, enamelled in grey and 
white, with gold details.. The bust and ornaments are thoroughly : ; We 
| well treated. A pair of Parian vases, painted in light un lazed | have brought it to its present position are 
colour, with figure-subjects, are very elegant specimens o their 
| Class. The grey and gold ornamental details are most suggestive 


decoration, and in form and treatment. A bottle-vase, with cameo | change of fashion. It is, therefore, i 


» grati 
effects, with portions of the ground deadened as decorative details, | manufactory of a very interesting and special i 
i ; m9 . as also is a ewer, of a me-| been established at Belleek, co. F ; 
MacBirnie & Co, illustrate its characteristics very 
too much to foretell its success, if the spirit and 


Exhibition of 1851, formed so | tab would be undouw! most 


important a part of Ireland’s display on that occasion, and gave | holders and shell-salts are very pretty ; indeed, 
employment Shenae in thaitone homes, died out through a | the peculiar lustred glaze is well adapted to the 












































of a true crtist, who can in- 


; and that Messrs. 
enterprise which 
examples exhibited are a considerable variety of forms, but we 
are not disposed to be over critical when the intention is so 
honest, even though it may not always be breakfast 
Irish industry seems almost a thing of the past, er in the | service, similar to one H.M 
production of linen. The sewed muslins of the north of I 


x 
) 


reland, | ¢ t, and somewhat ori in its treatment. 
agreeable. 


the material and 
use of shell forms 
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; / essrs. J. and J. S. TempLetron, of Glasgow, a branch of the some years ago, to weave the curtains as a complete whole, instead of 
j pone J ie Templeton & Co. This class of curtains is the | attaching the parts, or border, by sewing—a marked and manifest 
. ' , 
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i 
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improvement. These curtains afford admirable subjects for graceful and | colows. Thé artists thoroughly com their . g taste 
effective designs, and for judicious and harmonious blending of various | and knowledge, and ren ihe be ypees net men work yor : 


| ii heal a ici rte cnleee ane pataabcaansiaectscace aa 


and a centre-piece of shells and sea-horses is very good, ions So far we have treated of the contributions by manufacturers. 
that the base is unnecessarily heavy in treatment. The most | The dealers who contribute do certainly not add in any very 
successful examples, with the exception of the trays, are two | material degree to the illustration of the present position of tl 
déjeliner-services. The forms of the vessels are very novel and | now wide-spread and important industry ; and, with the exception 
successful ; and if the key-note struck in the treatment of these is | of the example of etched decorations by Mr. W. T.- Goode, 
followed up, much more may result than can at present be fore- | exhibited in connection with Messrs. T. Goode’s contributions, 
seen. The elegance and good taste of the tinted and gilt examples | there is nothing which has not been fully illustrated by the manu- 
render them especially satisfactory, while the plain specimens do | facturers themselves. No doubt Mr. Mortlock and the Messrs. 
not at all suffer by the contrast. The trays are heavy in the form | Daniel contribute admirable specimens of the wares it is their 
and treatment of the details, which are a little too naturalesque, business to bring before the public as dealers; and they are 
when in contrast with the admirably conventionalised cups and entitled to credit for their enterprise and public spirit in supporting 
saucers, not to mention the pretty teapot and cream ewer, so | an exhibition like the present by their contributions. 
unexceptionable in every way. + | Messrs. Phillips and Pearce, New Bond Street, exhibit 4 
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From the case of JEwets exhibited by 
Mr. JOHN BROGDEN we selected those that 
are engraved on this page. Mr. Brogden has 


celled. 





great 





established high renown for the uction 
of works that manifest taste, skill, and “ learn- 








ing ;” generally they are original in design, 
but sometimes adaptations from the antique— 


from the masters who have left us models that | other 





walled, perhaps, but not ex- 
us, among his 





tions, are examples of the genius of 
_fzamples of the genius 





Rome, Venice, Naples, Russia, and 
countries ; copies from precious 


sentnestans 








elegance, with which the gems are arranged—the colours 
harmonised and contrasted—and the refinement and finish 


of the workmanship, are conspicuous in this small collection, 
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as were when Mr, exhibited at Paris in 
1807, ta obtained peur mane fe he ” of the 
critics and connoisseurs, as well as of the general public. The 














distinct application of porcelain, which claims attention, even 
apart from the fact that are designed by Mr. Pearce. We 
have already alluded to the Wedgwood Trophy, exhibited in the 
English Fine Arts Gallery. Following in the same course, the con- 
tributions exhibited with the and porcelain further illustrate 
a speciality of Messrs. Phillips and Pearce in table-decorations. 
A chandelier and candelabrum are both specially noticeable for 
their elegance in design and colour. The turquoise, white, and 
gold tell with great effect. The ement of the details of the 
sconces are very pretty, and thoroughly adapted to the ‘material, 
but we cannot say so much for the pendent tassels, inasmuch as 
they are untrue to the rial, and overweigh the chandelier 
with a metallic effect. Two or three tazzi in white and gold, and 





turquoise, white, and gold,-are also very elegant original 


examples of their class. Their application to 
flowers is well illustrated in the tazza and vase in 
white : itself an elegant object. A jardinidre in 
and gold, is also very successful alike in form, decoration 
colour. 

The porcelain and earthenware exhibited by a, Se & 
Co., Dale Hall, Burslem, especially the specimens of coloured 
transfer-work, in wh.ch the tinting is admirably delicate and 
artistic, and the examples of Messrs. Powell and Bishop, 
Hanley ; Messrs. Brownfield and Son, of Cobridge ; and Messrs. 
Pinder, Bourne & Co., of Burslem, all deserve much more detailed 
saneniien Chen Sethe Se ates aa It must be sufficient 
while is a decided 


then to say, that improvement in the 
general character of the decorations, which happily is rarely over- 
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It is designed 
ment of Art to which he has dedicated his abili- | ductions of Mr. 


‘ pp thocttattin 
We sagan ante of the vey sxe’ | «fran endl”, The ding 
works of Mr. WILLIAM WALKER, cabinet-maker, | ture ith raised ivory carvin 


by Mr. R. CHARLEs, an artist | ties. It is to be lamented that the example is 
who has been often distinguished in the depart- | not more frequently followed. As in all the pro- 
alker, evidence is obtained of 


ueterie, | skill. The centre com 


aaa {e 


is in the heart of London, 





——— 


fea- | with much taste and executed with considerable 


t has two drawers 
Italians, 


gs, designed | adapted from the wedding-coffers of the 


good and sound workmanship : his establishment 


and he sustains the posi- 


tion “ the City” has long held for cabinet work. 
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done, the quality and character of the ware is of the best class, 
showing t the ters of Staffordshire maintain their old 
position for the solid excellence of their earthenware for regular 
| use.” Some dinner-plates decorated wit) transfer-work designed 
| Mr. H. Sherwin, and exhibited by Messrs. Pinder, Bourne & 

0., are the best articles of their kind in the Exhibition. Mr. 
Sherwin himself exhibited specimens of his skill as a designer and 
engraver for transfer-work in the International Exhibition of 1862. 
They were the most perfect things of their kind on that occasion, 
but received little or no attention. They have never been brought 
into the market, simply because they were too thoroughly what 
they ought to be to suit the dealers’ notions. These now exhibited 

are not so good, but they are a clever compromise between sound 
ornamentation and popular notions. 


cea 











We must now record our impressions of 


the very remarkable 


and useful display of stoneware and /erra-cotta, in the production 
of which a very marked improvement has taken place, even since 


1862. 


occasion. 


a application of re ong 9 28 of 
especially in architectural details, is coming 

evident. Of course, there is still a good deal of the old leaven 
manifest in the agteapeae a ap and pseudo-classic this 
decorations, but these are certainly not in the ascendant on 


orative design, 
more and more 


Of the foreign examples we must speak in connection with other 


keramic products of each country. 


In English stoneware nothing can surpass the small specimens 
gli tembeth. Pisce Bs ose series 


of Messrs. Doulton & Co., of 


This 


of useful and artistic articles in stoneware consists of jugs, MUgS, 
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SON are conspicuous among the best 
exhibits of the Ceramic Court; they con- 








sist almost exclusively of VASES, some 





of which are of great excellence in form and ornamentation ; 


more especially such as are based on the old Limoges. They 


are correct in drawing, display judgment and taste, and vie 


with the best productions of modern Art. 





It should be recorded that several of them 





are purchased for the Museum of Berlin. 








with or without metal mounts, vases, flower-holders, &c. The 
forms are admirable, and the decorations, whether incised or in 
relief, are always thoroughly well considered, and especially 
adapted to the material, the mode of production, and the use of 
the object. There are no affected imitations of antique types. 
The spirit of true design is t with admirable perception and 
insight ; and it is not too much to say that in Messrs. Doulton’s 
case of stoneware in the Pottery G there is not an article 


which can be deemed in any sense common-place. When colour 
is introduced it is done ingly, and with a view to enhance the 
form of the object and natural beauty of the material, rather 


than to conceal either the one or the other. 
_ The chief portion of the works in fire clay /erra-cotta are placed 
in the eastern arcades of the Royal Horticultural Gardens, and in 





immediate connection with the pottery and porcelain in the 
galleries ; Messrs. Doulton & Co. here exhibit a most impor- 
tant series of their current productions. The principal artistic 
work is a colossal vase—the Amazon Vase, of which an illustration 
is given. The body is admirably desi and modelled, but we 
cannot say so much for the stem and foot, which are weakened in 
appesenes by an elaboration of detail. Some of the smaller vases 
of Messrs. Doulton are very , and the -decorations are 
excellent examples of their class ; but on i 
architectural details are the most 

ile several 
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1 ; they obtained first-class medals | in 1867. They have attained supremacy not 
Messrs. James TEMPLETON & Co., ‘= of fi Pehibitions mn the gold medal at Paris only by due attention to manufacture, but by 


gow, hold high rank among manufacturers ! 
| 





attained success mainly by adhering to correct- ciating quiet and simple “fillings” with rich | Axminster,” have the advantage that they are 


ness in design and colouring, and by asso- and suitable borders. 


this purpose, and is a triumph of manufacture in fire-clay. A 
portion of an arcade, and a window jamb and centre, the latter 
with incised decorations, are very excellent examples of sound 
ornamentation admirably caeeand. 

Messrs. J. Stiff and Sons, Lambeth, further sustain the character 
of the Lambeth stoneware by contributions of useful domestic 
articles, architectural decorations, and enrichments, as also 

arden vases, &c., all thoroughly well manufactured. The Fulham 
Vorks, Baily & Co., are also ably represented, by excellent 
examples of domestic stoneware ; but they have not much preten- 
sion “sg an artistic character, although of excellent make, glaze, and 
finish, 

Mr. James Putham, of Broxbourne, illustrates the application of 
terra-cotta to building purposes in connection with brickwork in 


hese carpets, the “ patent | woven without seam to any shape of room. 


a very practical manner. The decorations of a window jamb and 
lintel, built into a section of red brickwork, are very simple and 
effective as architectural details. Two thin columns are excellent 
in manufacture and admirable in modelling and design. 
contrast between the light red and the buff tint of the #rra-colla 
in one or two of the columns is very suggestive of ; 
Some vases, a fountain,—the base of which is com of tritons 
and dolphins,—and other examples suitable for gardens of 
conservatories, show the extent and variety of Mr. Pulham’s 
productions. 

Messrs. Standen and Marten, Nine Elms; Mr. W. J. Holland, 
Lianelly; the Whitwich Colliery Company, Coalsville, neat 
Leicester, all exhibit good examples of architectural details. In 
decorative bricks the specimens in red clay, exhibited by Mr. 4 
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M. BARBEDIENNE. is, pethaps, the most exten- 


a 








of the bronze manufacturers of Paris : his produc- 





periods of France. comprise every 
iety of the candlesticks, 
pew Hef der Bw pon Jeep in short, 


there is no object suited for production in 





bronze, from the largest to the smallest, 
that does not issue from this establishment. 
They are the suggestions of a presiding 


selected almost at random, but all excellent in de- 
sign: in fact, there is no article on the stall of this 
eminent manufacturer that might not be copied into 
our Catalogue as an example of pure and good taste. 














Gunton, Cossey, Norwich, are decidedly the most ingenious and 
ornamental productions of their class ; and are, in every way equal 
to the best specimens of the Tudor era, as seen at Hampton Court 
and Hardwick Hall. The artistic application of bricks to 
decorative construction is well illustrated by Mr. W. Caute, 
Farnham, Hants, to show the quality of his “rubbed ” bricks. 
The design is taken from the cathedral of Crema, Italy, and has 
been erected by workmen employed in the buildings in pr at 
the South Kensington Museum, where red “ rubbed ” bric play 
an important part in the structures nies cones 

Messrs. R. H. Blanchard & Co., Blackfriars Road, London, 
exhibit a very excellent illustration of a highly decorative cornice, 
executed by them in ferra-cotta, from a design be Mr. Edgar for 
the Wedgwood Memorial Institute at Burslem, of which he is the 





architect. It isan effective and satisfactory piece of work in every 
respect, and shows the extent to which “rra-cotta may be 
employed in architectural works of refined structure and the 
richest embellishments. 

We have reserved our notice of y the most perfect 
examples of red ¢erra-cotta ware exhibited, so far as skill in mani- 
pulation and the perfection of the material is concerned ; and we 
regret that they are not shown as they ought to have been in a 
special glass case, placed side by side with the exquisite stoneware of 
ae eee We allude to - seg of the Wat- 
combe Terra-cotta Company, near uay. In these specimens 
the application of the finest possible quality of material in red clay 
is illustrated in a most exhaustive manner in two groups of flowers, 
arranged in flower-baskets of the same material. The manipula- 
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The object engraved on this ge is, perhaps, 
the a nohens o of all the examples a 
Ceramic Art contained in the Exhibition, and 
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a natrow for flowers running all 
as aaa g all round, | sional figuro-groups, after FLAxmAnN, &c. The | lightness, purity, and adaptation to its purpose. 
readily taken cleaned, &c. 


a frieze, enriched wi i 
with proces- | work speaks for itself by its severe elegance, | It is to pieces to be 





— 


tion and imitative reproduction is ‘equal 
Gewées tn becult-oercelein oan: equal to the finest examples of | modelled. 
of the particles of the material is ~~: aod i ect comminution | arches or nhoe dais 2 ith in ae pa mp 
clay as a “body” demonstrated st onc — character of the | mental features of all th with incised decorations. The oma: 
water-bottles with enamelled decoration — pd flower-pots and | in adaptation to th ese works are thoroughly well considered 
and skilfully executed, not only as apes all of excellent form | smaller examplh Me uses of the objects decorated, With the 
tasteful character of the denammntation hoon objects, but in the | in the here po rfage Watcombe Company, as being exhibited 
excellent example of its class, alike i fe ne large jet vase is an | red clay, designed we may mention some artistic examples in 
eoalens example of lng alice rm and surface gan A | have ecapedatenti modelled by Messrs. Wills Brothers, as 
excellence of the clay as a material ; but the ] \ esol illustrate the | effectively tr ention at an earlier period. They are a 
Watcombe Company are to be found in ne rger exhibits of the | points, although series of small vases, &c., a little rude in some 
Horticultural Gardens, with other large ¢ arcades of the Royal | an affectation of es fin oie se” SOeeaee ome 
These consist chiefly of an important —— of terra-cotta. | as it ought to be ¥° , without the result being so intelligible 
vases, flower-pots, a long jardinidre fo zs en-decorations, | we could have wi sal ch every true’ work of Art really is ; 
oes... r windows, all admirably | supplemented with perhendnay bere SS =e 
e subject i 
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The contributions of the renowned firm of 





CHRISTOFLE & Co., of Paris, are of great excel- 
lence, whether in the precious metals, or as “elec- 





SS) 
in design and pastes {See eee 
cf France, and the most finished of its artisans, 
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being engaged in their production. The name is, 


honours at the Exhibitions since 1851. We 
have given engravings of their 


therefore, known ‘throughout the world. It is | needless to state that they have won the highest 
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Catalogues we have issued. Those on this page 


works in all the | are from examples that uphold their reputation 














FOREIGN POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 


After the very remarkable display of British pottery, &c., the 
perfection of which can only be realised by 2 most painstaking 
examination, but which impresses us more now that the work of 
examination is over than at the beginning ; we are compelled to 
express disappointment with the very inadequate representation 
of our continental neighbours. As a national display, the keramic 
section of the Exhibition is a triumph in every way. Internation- 
ally it is not the success we could have desired, but it is, after all, 
more than in the circumstances of the i ap year we had a right to 
expect. It must, therefore, be taken with all its shortcomings ; and 
the unavoidable and unforeseen causes of meagre and unequal 
contributions should be borne in mind. 


een ee 





FRANCE.—In ordi circumstances France would have stood 
next to England in the display of porcelain and /aience, but with 
Sévres absent, and ap Seng ah ae producers also, the represen- 
tation of the keramic arts industry of that country is, with a 
few exceptions, unrepresented in its highest phases. 
M. Deck contributes some admirable examples of painted 
ues and plateaux, executed in that free style of pencilling and 
illiant harmony of colour which always attracted attention to his 
ucts in previous exhibitions, Some of the vases contributed 
him are excellent in style and decoration. There is ae 
however, which adds to our previous tote estimation of M. Deck’s 
—— or to the sum-total of in relation to 


c design. 
The lustre-porcelain of M. J. Brianchion is fairly represented, 
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i . | lities of th 

many works of rare excellence in Terra 
conn, exhibited by Messrs. DoULTON & Co., 
of Lambeth, we have engraved a Fountain; on 


this we give engravings of other of their 
pete athena VASES of the ordinary class, 


e well-known firm. It is called the | Amazon Vase: the figures are borrowed 





bash MLM m cnn 
‘wien it A Ht 





a PLAQUE for “ letting into” places where such 





objects are required, and a large VASE of great 





z ” 
merit —manifesting, indeed, large capabi- | TiIvworTH. The work is of large size, nearly 6 ft. | in height, and is admirably suited for “ grounds.” 


— 

















and a certain advance in the manufacture is evident since 1867. 
The small examples, however, are still the most satisfactory in 
form and colour. A déjedner service is very elegant: a large 
centre-piece, in a fountain-like form, is a striking example of the 
application of this style of porcelain to the production of large 
works. On the whole, however, we think it best adapted to the 
smaller objects. 

M. Jules Houry, of Paris, exhibits some very striking specimens 
of enamelled /aience, generally highly ornate, and well a apted to 
ordinary demand, but not rising to the usual standard of high-class 
works. He also contributes a varied series of reproductions of 
Nevers and Rouen ware, really excellent as imitations ; but this is 
their highest quality. 


M. Jean, of Paris, has a very fine display also of imitation 





Nevers and Rouen ware ; some of the larger comgle-Se 
centre-pieces, and a clock, together with some _plaq 
plateaux—are exceptionally good examples of their class. 


treatment and colour are emigre og keramic in style, that is toa , 


‘ > . : of 
there is no attempt to force the effects in the direction 
ultra-pictorial,—a decided mistake in principle, whatever may be 
the result in other directions. 


The examples of French faience, exhibited at Paris in 1867, by - 


M. E. Rousseau, Rue Coquillitre, Paris, were of such a ch 
as, unfortunately, to raise expectations in association with his name 


which his display in the present Exhibition provokingly disappoimts} 
het it would have been almost better to have 


so much so 
absent altogether. The few plagues illustrating a speciality 


| bold kind of pdte sur pdte, a series of vases imitative 
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We have engraved exam 
H. R. Wits -& Co., 


ition in three of those we have selected 


borders.” The base of the com 
-s, giving brilliancy and yet harmony 


is moss, which throws up the 


Japanese details, without the colour ; and a variety of earthenware 
lor ordinary use, painted with fish, insects, birds, &c., similar to 
some novelties introduced in 1867, are a very inadequate repre- 
sentation of M. Rousseau’s usual productions. 


Ordinary examples of commercial faience, together with a large | 


collection of imitation Rouen ware, are exhibited by M. L. Ernie, 
Paris. These latter have all the characteristics of the old Rouen 
productions, 

Other exhibitors also contribute collections of good specimens 
of imitation Nevers and Faience de Lorraine. Many of these are 
quaint and interesting reproductions, and as such will have an 
interest with the collectors of historic pottery—but they add 
nothing to the Exhibition as a lesson, except in some instances as 
to what to avoid. 


of Hearthrugs manufactured by Messrs. 
Kidderminster; we now give Pd speci- 





excellent as well as the most estimable carpet-manufacturers of the king- 
dom, and successfully competing with the best issues of the Continent. 


In the few, unhappily very few, examples of French ¢erra-cotta, 
we have the true esprit of French plastic art. Two spirited busts 
by C ux are excellent examples of free treatment, very clever 
in manipulation and happy in ex ion. One is a reproduction of 
the head of a nymph, in a bas-relief from the Pavillon de Flore, at 
the Tuileries, of which a copy in plaster, coloured to imitate ferra- 
cotta, is also in the French division. 

In the picture-gallery of the French Annexe, a small bust of 
Stella, by Eugéne de la Planche, is excellently modelled. The 
child-like expression and repose of the whole is rather exceptional 
in French Art. Two spirited examples by Itasse, ‘ La Clef des 
Champs,’ and ‘Le Sabot de Noel’ are full of the best character 
istics of the French school of modelling, and deserve the especial 
attention of students as lessons in freedom of treatment and 
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i i i some | ends of the 
e another of the excellent | tion enclosed by two doors, in which ; 


Weage is inserted. The | four charming li 


contributions of Messrs. COLLINSON AND | very marquetry work 
Lock, a CABINET of satin-wood, designed 
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- TALBERT; it is inlaid with woods | presenting the Seasons. These were executed wood bars, fitted with bevilled-edge The 
YY various colours, and partly gilt. The | Mr. AnprEw B. DonaLpson. The two rok cabinet is not only original 1 aca, “bat lso a 
lower part has open ends, the centre por- | doors of the upper part are divided prettily by gilt | admirable example of sound Art- 





accuracy of drawing in clay. A smaller work by the same artist, 
‘ Le Jour et le Nuit,’ composed of two amorini, is equally effective, 
while there is more finish in the details. 

. We deeply regret that France is so imperfectly represented in 


Family in the centre, is an excellent specimen of De Mot’s manner 
: 
| keramic art, but the fact must be taken as it stands, in the hope 
\ 
; 


The whole of the works show high artistic power, 

plaque by this artist, exhibited in a frame near the 

fine example of academic treatment of the human aan 

; tole is an admirable specimen of vigorous drawing and perfection 

that in happier circumstances a more perfect illustration of an | glaze in colour; the sweep of the brush in the handling is very — 

important speciality will compensate for the want of it on this | suggestive of a treatment which we should be glad to see on 

occasion. English painters emulate more frequently. : ; 
BELGIUM.—The Belgian contributions consist of some very Pavecea The Royal Berlin Pucsiela Works contribute some 

artistically-painted vases and plateaux. The most important works | excellent examples of its currént productions as a State 

| are painted by A. de Mot and E. Fourteau in an exceedingly bold | tory. One glass-case is entirely filled with admirable works : 

| and free manner. The penciling and treatment, as also the tone biscuit-porcelain of great purity of texture and colour. A 

: of colour, are in the style which M. Lessore has made familiar in diniére, eliptical in form, with a chimera-mask on each ee 

' England. A small oval plateau, with a finely composed Holy supported by a merman and mermaid, with masks under the handles 
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The RoyvAL PoRcELAIN WoRKS AT tributed from this fertile source, for they are all of great excellence, 





WoRCESTER, directed by R. W. Binns, 
F.S.A.. supply us with materials for an- 
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other page: we might, indeed, with 
advantage, engrave the works con- 








flanked by lizards, the handles themselves being surmounted by a 
serpent coiled round them, is a bold and effective piece of 
keramic design, admirably modelled, and finished with excellent 
effect. The design is essentially German in character, but there 
is more freedom than usual in the treatment. It is — by an 





ebony-stand, designed and carved in the spirit of the object 
itself. 

A group of ‘ Moses, saron, and Hur, is a very classical treatment | gilt 
of be subjects The wy vee is aod pare co - pair with roses, is 
and treatment. A figure enelope is not above v oe admirably painted deserves 
Art-quality of good Parian ‘statuettes, a in Englan designed and prod og the treatment of Ory Been , 
ee portrait-busts of Prince ge pede: a enaume “agp i pale Spe A avec 

oltke, are treated with great skill. e first-named is especial : phora shaped vases, deep blue, white. 
good asa bust. A jug, with a medallion of the Empress-Queen | A series of am, . eines : 
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We engrave two of the SHAWLS, and one example of the LACE, con- | out Europe 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


and in America ; there is no establishment that has produced _ 


] ‘ works : they are 
tributed Messrs. Verve Dr Liste & Co.—the “Companie des move parent : ‘Gey 


Indes ’—of Brussels and Paris. The firm holds the highest rank through- 


as specimens of the art. In 1867 


it has none. The same artistic skill is manifested in the shawls. There is nothing of the class in the International Exhibition to compete with them. 


with gilt handles and feet, decorated with imitation enamels in 
the Limoges manner, are very tasteful in effect, but they are 
wanting in the bold relief of the English specimens exhibited by 
the Worcester works and Mr. Battam. 

We must conclude our notice of the Prussia Porcelain by simply 
recording that the examples, filling a glass-case of imitations 
of old Dresden ware, are interesting, as showing how thoroughly the 


Berlin works can reproduce historic types of this class, all exe- | h 


cuted with skill, and rivalling the best Dresden in the purity of the 
body. 

In terra-cotta the examples exhibited by Ernest Marche and 
Son, Charlottenburg, near Berlin, are of the first class, alike in yellow 
and red clay. In the latter, the decorative architectural details 


l¢ 
\- * ad 


CsEw 


suitable for window lintels, arches, &c., are admirabl designs 
and modelled, as are some roundels, fatera, and brackets. on 
columns, also in red clay, one Classic, the other Renaissance 
design, together with a highly-decorative stringcourse, ied re 
markable as examples in every sense. A statuette, age reac 
represent Goethe, but, we’ should suspect, modelled 4 “i ocueel 
sculptor who has lost the character of the original, an yor 
im as a French savant, is an excellent specimen of /erra 
work, however deficient as a portrait. Another eppnceies ‘ 
terra-cotta to the higher purposes of sculpture, is pee 
figure of a seated angel. This work shows a perfect poe 
over the material, in its application to the figure. A pases — 
panel of large size, having a very cleverly-designed and ex 
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The collection of Art-works in bronze and or never found in England; and his a aude popeustaanen. Spécialité . 
marble, exhibited by. M. Cornu, of Paris, prom Apter hey went Poca Cornu is spplation of tea teonat bigoks 








to articles of commerce. Taste and judgment | artist-manufacturer understands; few 
are essential to regulate the union, and thus tha'| of eo sje de nae coantioead to Waa oe 








WAUENA 








| 

| i i i - i and to an idea 
attracted large and merited attention. - He is the | so excellent as those he exhibits. We have en- | beauty of his productions, convey 

| artist a5: os the manaectaner, 6.atuuhinetion graved some of them ; they suffice to show the | of their rare merit. They are in great , 





| evo i ; in bei fine, and the make skilful 

|  alto-relievo in a central roundel, with flat ornaments on an | quality of the porcelain being very fine, an 

| incised brown clay background, is a remarkable example of its The forms, too, of the useful articles are all good. Pe. 
class. The treatment of the whole is very architectural, alike in | bi st-service, having a ribbed surface decorat ed oe we 
the details as in the general effect. It is also very suggestive, | treatment of pencilled scrolls in blue, is especially — 
and deserves the special attention of all engaged in the production | its simplicity and purity. A few egg-shell examples on note- 
of decorations in “#rra-cotta. A few good vases, and some | worthy. a series of examples of statuettes in biscuit-porce- 
smaller architectural details, make up this very satisfactory illus- | lain, are evidence of skill in this direction. They are generally 


tration of German ¢erra-cotta work. well modelled and a “ fired.” o 
| DENMARK.—The Danish contributions are most characteristic,| Messrs. Bing an 'Grondael, of er ay ye bit ne yee 
but there is no evidence of any special advance upon works shown | in considerab vs t ot in modelling, 4 
| in previous exhibitions ; except, perhaps, that the colouring, | porcelain are good examples of their class, pad - 
| never carried too far, is even more subdued than usual. The | purity of body, and texture. letich gan al 9 

| specimens exhibited the Royal Porcelain Manufactory at | reproduction in a _— —— yon "his Saba of 
Copenhagen are excellent in taste as regards decoration, the | with Parian and t-porcelain 
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the most recent productions of Messrs. JAMES 
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ee nn nnEnumnriama merase RITES URDACICTESSCCUAE TRIOS D nce 
oy & Co., of Glasgow. The Carpet | ground, with border, ‘ 


We give on this page an engraving of one of prerre CO ot vis Coaght ont in drab | white; -the ao 


colours, and the ornamental work in quiet golds, | and size of room ; sometimes they are of enor- | this country can successfully compete ee rs 
all softly and harmoniously blended. ese | mous length and breadth. To Messrs. Tem- | best efforts. of foreign fabricants—not 
SEF en Se Se We cay age | Hin we am Migly else Br nl ee eres and material, but also in 


Thorwaldsen is very marked, for the best of these Danish works| Reproductions and revivals of Etruscan design in the form of 
are reductions of his statues and bas-reliefs, and it is well that | vases of terra-cotta, &c., are well illustrated by a series of ine 
works of so much purity in design and good taste in plastic art ing examples contributed by Mrs R. P. Ipsen. The forms 


find their way by these means into the houses of the people. in almost every case successful copies of the antique. Mrs. ne 

The coloured, painted, and pile examples of porcelain, exhibited | also exhibits a few éerra-cotta statuettes, fairly treated, but 
by Messrs. Bing and Gréndael, are pwns good, and are some- | calling for special notice. oil 
times very suggestive of purity of treatment and harmony of | SwEDEN.—Messrs. Roostand & Co., of Stockholm, contri 
colour. In some instances, however, the ornamentation is over- | characteristic examples of painted and enamelled earthen 
done, and the forms are not always so‘well considered in relation | somewhat rudely coloured, but of good quality of body 
to utility as they might be. This firm exhibits a few specimens |make. Some AMaiolica vases are well designed, and the co 
of fine porcelain cups and saucers, with the ribbed surface and | in tertiary tints is harmonious, if rather cold. A black 8 
blue running ornament similar to those contributed by the Royal | earthenware jug, with painted flowers in white enamel, is . 
Porcelain Manufactory, but the decorations are of a more refined | able in form and treatment. A few specimens,—for 
character as regards treatment of the details. | large two-handled bowl with ladle, and a cigar-ash box, designed 

— 
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we of Minton & Co.’s productions. The 
two Persian TILEs at the top are admirable for 








wall-decoration. The Greek VasE, in pate sur 
, is one of the works of the eminent artist, 





matter of congratulation that he could find in their establishment new 


The several objects on this page illustrate the | VASE wirH Cupips is a very fine specimen, 
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- SOLON; as is also the small Borrie. The | remarkable for the softness and brilliancy of its | to secure the services of M. Solon; it is also a 





materials, which even surpass those used in the Imperial Manufactory. 





and decorated after the old Scandinavian manner, are very 
interesting and suggestive. Our friends of the Belleek Pottery 
— take a hint from these, and utilise the Keltic ornaments 
and forms so characteristic of early Irish Art. 

In porcelain Messrs. Roostand & Co. also contribute a few 
clever examples. A vase and cover, in which biscuit is admirably 
treated in the decorative details, and the skill with which the 
flowers are wrought, almost reconcile us to the ultra-naturalesque 

method. A few plates, generally , but less ambitious in design, 
| are the best; they complete Messrs. Roostand’s display. e 
| flower-painting in some of these plates is very freely handled, and 
excellent in colour. 


| The Gustaffsberg Company exhibits Parian figures, well 











designed and modelled. A statuette of Charles XII. is 
spirited and characteristic. The costume is admirably . 
Another statuette of a Neapolitan Fisher-boy is a fine example of 
its class. A fountain and a card-stand, also in Parian, are good 
specimens of skill in the production of such works. 

SPAIN.—The Spanish pottery is confined almost entirely to that 
in use by the common people. Full of character, which is always 
more or less suggestive of its Moresque origin, there is consider- 
able interest attached to some of the examples ; and the contents 
of the two glass-cases contributed from the South vam 
Museum certainly illustrate a phase of historic pottery 
ought necessarily to form a part of a national keramic collection. 
In addition, however, to these, the Commissioners of the Exhibi- 
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have engraved some of the works of the 
aad frm of CHRISTOFLE AND Co.; we 
others ; from their extensive, interesting, 

oa highly-meritorious collection we might have 
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selected very many that would do honour to 
the eminent manufacturers; the name is fami- 





liar it Europe and America: the fame | first and most essential part. The designs are the objects themselves are of exquisitely finished 
of “the House” was established long ago; in | furnished by the best artists of France; and workmanship, the artisans being artists also. 


ccessive exhibitions it has been our ivile; 
fo make it better known in England. The 





jects which adorn this page are examples of 


enamel applied to objects of ornament 
utility—or, rather, of both—for into all the sun 














tion exhibit a series of red ferra-cotta examples, the characteristics 
of which are as decidedly Roman, in form at least, as the 
enamelled ware is Moorish. 

PORTUGAL.—The ae of Portuguese pottery are character- 
istic illustrations of M@aiolica, treated with exceptional boldness, 
approaching, in some instances, to rudeness, but alwa 
and with a t —— adaptation of means to ends. Here we have 
no affectation in the way of imitation of other periods or countries, 
on the one hand, or any compromise with modern refinements in 
modelling, on the other. The ducks, fish, dogs, and cattle repre- 
sented are all treated with a certain unsophisticated Art-power 
which is quite refreshing. The colour is always rich and har- 
monious, varied, but never carried to extravagance ; and in this 
direction we have a wholesome lesson to the producers of similar 





intelligent, 


ware ; at the same time, we should be sorry to see ultra, Ionia 
of these works attempted ; it is rather the spirit in which they are 
conceived and executed that it is desirable to emulate. pe 
Mr. G. Maw lends a series of Portuguese tiles, which 
characteristic examples of a rude but perfectly legitimate tress 
ment. They are almost primitive in their, method, and in aa 
simple details of which the decorative parts are composed ; yet 
effect is far from being unsatisfactory. : 
ITALY.—With the exception of an interesti 
Italian pottery from the South Kensington Museum, the of 
representative of keramic art from Italy is a small series of @% 
amples of Maiolica, more curious and characteristic than ‘aaa 
None of them call for special notice. An ee 
the National Museum, the whole of which part of 


contribution of 
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Messrs. W. and J. R. HunreEr, eminent | tial workmanship, and ornamented with much 


upholsterers of London City, exhibit a TOILET | taste ; its principal decorations being the 
of Wedgwood, It bs of Hunguite oct Sun 





TABLE of graceful character, sound and substan- 











construction of drawers, and in the multiplicity | elegant and useful. Messrs. Hunter have long | of the Metropolis; in this work fully sustain 
of arrangements which supply facilities at ane held a prominent position among manufacturers | it. It is designed by Mr. G. W. FAIRBANK. 


panels of harewood. As with many of the arti- 
shen tetenhe te ee nn: unde stimntion ts 
given not only to finish, but to convenience, in the 





“or s 

Italian pottery sent ‘to the Workmen’s International Exhibition of | borne in mind by the executant, who, it is to be hoped, will apply 
I ce hid Signor Castellani, of Rome and Naples, are some me 18 | his ability to similar works in connection with some of our more 
able forms, very suggestive in man ints. They were collected | enterprising potters. ’ is : b 
by Signor Castellant with a view io pueeme choi to the South | HUNGARY.—The Hungarian exhibits consist of a collection of 

ensington collections ; and this was done after the Workmen’s | plates, cups and saucers, a few flower vases, and a déjetiner-ser- 
Exhibition closed. | vice, contributed by Moritz Fischer, of F arkashawa. are 

Italy contributes no terra-cotta, but a bust of unfired clay, | chiefly good imitations of Oriental designs, the enamel and co: 
modelled by Erneste Salari, a young Italian artist now in London, | being exceptionall good. There are one or two. — 
1s a remarkable example of originality and power. This bust is reproductions of old Chelsea designs, but nothing specia toy 
life-size and to the waist. It represents a laughing gipsy, or Bohe- tive is to be seen in any of the specimens ; except that th Ww 
mian, with hat and feather ; it is full of character and expression. ‘how skilfully the best effects of the pottery i porcelain of the 
The handiing is vigorous and unconventional, and although zatu- past may be imitated, even to absolute re i 
ralesgue in treatment, it is not objectionably so—the character of | AusTRIA.—No — has been sent from Vienna, a, an 
the material and mode of production being most intelligently ' interesting series of examples of domestic pottery, eres at 
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ibuted MM. FANNIERE, 
— woh te goldsmiths of 


Racine Cup of silver, charming in 
design and execution.. The eminent 


We associate with one of the principal works | Paris, some of the lesser, 








contributed them (aided by 
rienced atte and artisans) oun 








rated by the “ Em- 
peror,” and received 


honours at all the 
artists, MM. Fanniere, hold the highest | Exhibitions - where 





rank attainable in their country, | they have competed | debted to MM. Fan- | many of the works 








Inznaim, is exhibited by A. Klamurth. These are very original 
and suggestive in their form and treatment, and convey a lesson 
by which we trust English producers of pottery will profit. The 
ware is of brilliant and warm cream-colour relieved with brown. 
The designs, though simple, are artistic without pretension—the 
decorative details appearing an essential part of the form of each 
vessel, These forms are admirably adapted to the use of each 
article, and, with the decorations, are practically suited to the 
exigencies of the material and mode of manufacture. As examples 
of common pottery they are the most original things of their kind 
in the Exhibition ; and the most tasteful too, in the best sense. 

A series of blue and white ware, contributed by F. Slowake, fur- 
ther illustrate the production of Inznaim. They are such forms and 
decorations as might have been produced in England 200 years ago. 











having been deco- | for them. We are in- | niere for efforts to 


maintain the supre- 
macy to which 


France lays claim ; ; 
it j j hold the position the great Capital 
and it is certain that Taakscul ed during the centur¥ 


al 

















The application of serra-cotta to decorative purposes 15 2 of 
ably illustrated by V. Brausewetter, of Wagram, in a S¢ pea ph 
well-executed statues and statuettes suitable for gardens 
servatories, together with vases, all of a classical Lee 
with some details of capitals, brackets, portions of mouldings 
string-courses, constitute an important por ed of Augen er: 
cotta work, as adapted to garden and architectonic deco 
The colour of the fired clay is a peculiarly rich and warm 
tint, several shades deeper than any of the English spree 
which look somewhat “chalky” by comparison. Its texture 


‘very close and firm, and the firing has been skilfully ma 


Here we must close our detailed remarks upon arr y the 
principal feature of the present Exhibition in its industria 
Space will not permit us to do more than mention that a co 
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Ronear Minton TAvLO, of Fenton, near | Stoke-upon-Trent, is an eminent and extensive | manufactwer of Tres: the Art he applies to 
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always appropriate, and harmonious in contrasts. | appr 
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oval of critics. Of the designs here shown, | the second by Mr. Jonn Gress, of Oxford, and 


They obtained at the Exhibition the strong | the first and fourth are by Mr. Gzorce Evnrk, | the third by Mr. E. Wetsy Puoin. 


of ordinary pottery in use by the common people of various coun- 
tries forms an interesting feature of the display ; and it is to be 
regretted that something of this kind was not attempted in 
England many years ago, when more primitive examples were in 
the course of production. As it is, a very fair beginning has been 
made, which we trust may be further extended, either by her 
Majesty’s Commissioners or by the South Kensington authorities. 

We have not alluded to the examples from Japan or China, 
nor to the ruder specimens from Egypt and North Africa. The 
objects exhibited add nothing to our knowledge in this direc- 
tion, although some of the Japanese and Chinese vases are of 
great excellence in form, material, and decoration. 

Some very exceptional and remarkable porcelain decorations, 
for use in Chinese temples, exhibited by the Royal Commissioners, 


and added to the collection at almost the latest period of the Ex- 
hibition, present liar and interesting features ; they are very 
characteristic of Chinese skill in the manipulation of porcelain. 


WOOLLEN AND WORSTED MANUFACTURES. 


As an international representation of a great and important 
Industry, the contributions to the second great class of the 
resent Exhibition are anything but satisfactory. Even nationally 
it is by no means a fair exposition of the current productions of 


| the various localities in Great Britain in which woollen, worsted, 


and mixed fabrics form the staple manufacture. 
For this reason, and the fact that the special purpose of this 
essay is to bring out the more distinct and salient points of recent 
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: : xclusively, for church uses: in these he excels, Belgium. It was presented “ et 

The famous Belgian goldsmith, M. ARMAND — ag vonagy why ee re by Catholieg | 
reputation, Besides a Cross and a ber of the 
CHALICE of very chaste and elegant =, 

character, original in treatment, yet . 

based on * page ro the = 

cipal object on this page is a CUP, 

me ae high, designed M 

Avouste ScHoy, of sels, an 

accomplished young architect of 





BovuRDON DE Bruyne, of Ghent, contributes to 
the Exhibition some articles of rare merit and 
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rich canopies round the base: the arms of | the whole. In execution, as well as in 
: ae several countries are emblazoned at the base | this is undoubtedly one of the truly great 
value. His productions are principally, but not of the bowl. A figure of the Saviour surmounts | of the International Exhibition of 1871. 
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progress in Art as applied to Industry, we have devoted the | be proud. Messrs. J. and T, Clark, as also Messrs. J. and E. 
= portion of our available space to pottery, porcelain, and Hayward, both of Trowbridge, exhibit on their own account. 
indred products, as calculated to be more useful than the dis- buckskins, twilled cloths, and fancy trowserings, of these firms, 
cussion of partial illustrations of _a class of manufactures which, are the most elegant and ect goods of their class in the 
however important in itself, certainly takes a very secondary posi- tion, but if a choice can peer Messrs. Clark’s products claim 
tion on the present occasion. _ the first position. E 
The West of England sustains its old reputation against all Among the fancy elastics of the collective exhibition, 
comers in the matter of perfection of make, dye, and finish. In knitted and welted fabrics of Messrs. C. Hooper & Co, of 
the latter quality the peculiarly clean character, especially of the Eastingdon, deserve special attention. They are, practically ay 








lighter fabrics, holds pre-eminence. In the absence of two, at. speci i i 
’ t , pecies of woven leather. The lastings, too, of this collective 
poesia the most famous houses, ten other leading manufacturers are remarkably fine in texture and fnish, : In fine cassimeres, 
4 ectively represent the district by a collective exhibit ; sinking brilliant dyes of Messrs. Strachan & Co., and Messrs. Hunt and 
cir individuality in a display of goods of which all and each may Winterbotham, are distinguished for purity of colour and finish. : 
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The Carnet, of which this page contains an | perfect ; it will take rank, indeed, among the | best productions of any age. _ It is of i 
laid with relieved with lapis neem. 


engraving, will be classed among the most ad- | 
mirable specimens of its class WW popes no 
country, in our time, has produced a work so 


S the firm of JAcKson AND GRAHAM. It is | their establishment; he has been ably seconded 
esigned by M. Lorarer, the principal artist of | by the artisans employed in its construction. 


The Yorkshire districts of Leeds, Bradford, and Huddersfield’ 
“he pretty fairly represented by the collective exhibits ot the | 
c aes of commerce of these localities; each manufacturer | 
pire re such goods as best represent his speciality. The Leeds | 
ae ibit, for iggtance, comprises 270 lengths by various manufac- 
urers ; but M names are given, and the result is, that to buyers, 
a foreign merchants, the display is a source of irritation 
an d disappointment, rather than of business-information. 
¢ Scotch woollens are. exhibited mostly in the names of the 
are and such well-known houses as Messrs. Dickson and 
G wn. Bet Hawick, P. and R. Sanderson, and Brown, Bros., of 
b shiels, retain their old positions ; while Ireland is represented 
y the contributions of Messrs. Martin Mahoney and Bros., of 


ar peak oe Italian Renaissance 
| the sixteenth century, and is one of the a 


We engraved the lower part of this work in our 
Catalogue of the Exhibition at Paris in 1867. 


Blarney Mills, co. Cork, in a series of tweeds of tasteful mixtures 
and good finish. Messrs. W. Bliss and Son, of Chipping Norton, 
also exhibit examples of their all-wool tweeds, the reputation of 
which, among buyers, is not likely to suffer by the examples now 


shown. 

Among the foreign contributions, the productions from Den- 
mark are very interesting, as showing enterpri and 
skill in a great variety of admirably manufactured Belgium, 
too, is pene 9 a fair selection of cloths from the Vervier 
district. Austria, Hungary, and Sweden also supply good ex- 
amples ; the first-named sustaining the reputation its manu- 
facturers by excellent productions. 

In plain mixed dress goods, the Irish poplins of Messrs. Pim 
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Although we have allotted three 
pages to the works of Messrs. 











no means exhausted the supply 
subjects for engraving; their 




















vases, jardiniéres, 





designed, modellea, 
examples we here give 
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i household uses, of rare elegance and 
poonenf especially, are of the highest merit— 





inted by accomplished artists. The 
ill suffice to justify the praise we accord 




















no work of its class has been so successfal. 


porcelain of the Baccuus AND INo of Foley, one of the achieve- 





ments in sculpture of which England may be justly proud: Perhaps | It is of great excellence in all respects. 








both of Dublin, take the lead ; and in perfection | o 


f Mulhouse. The chintz patterns are the 


imens exhibited are quite enough to 
justify the reputation of both firms. 


woollens, the only English productions which call 
for notice are printed flannels, exhibited by Messrs. T. Williams 


ills, Rochdale ; and Messrs. G. Law. 






Micklehurst. These are evidently the producti 
works at Crayford, Kent, and are worthy spe 
ye-gone skill of the famous Swaisland could produce. Well 
gned, accurate in fit, perfect in harmony of colour and 
ncy of tint, these flann 
English fabric-printers. 
rinted woollens are represented by some half-dozen 
the famous house of Steinbach, Kceochlin & Co., | 












ment in heavy fabrics for curtains ; while the 
designs are of the greatest excellence in colouri 
of combination: These ma 
of Alsace as a province of 

Austrian printing is more 
or English, and 


printed Cashmere 
harmony 
be considered as th 


son and Sons, | 
on of the old print- 


. J. Brossi, St. 
cimens of what the 


imens of printed shawls ; while the ex 
ayer and Son, of Vienna, in 
piece-goods, confirm the impression that in A 


near Vienna, exhibits = 
buted by Messrs. V. 


els will sustain the old reputation of 




















greatly advanced of late 

the best English prints 

fabrics were so much in v 
SHAWLS.— Having allu 


class exhibited in 1851, when these 


to printed shawls, the wor 
——<——— 
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Engraved on this is a MrRROR, one of | and merited, marked 
the contributions of M. BARBEDIENNE, of Paris, | tional Exh f ie aan at nye 
whose collection of works in bronze attracted, | position occupied by Fran my ey i 








the Baptistery at Florence—the gates, renowned | Barbedienne was a large contributor tothe Exhi- | has been 
for centuries, the work of Ghiberti—of which | bition ; he has achieved the highest distinction 
Michel Angelo is reported to have said they | in Paris; obtaining Medals Honour ia all | and 


were worthy to be the gates of Paradise. M. | the’ exhibitions at which he has competed. It to time. 








specimens of this class may now be considered. Change of | series of examples of fancy wool and si 
fashion has had its effect upon this important ind , and the | texture and finish, the colourings b 
Exhibition reflects the charge. The Paisley and Norwich houses} Messrs. W. Bliss & Son, Chippi 
are unrepresented in this speciality. ‘ ; very practical illustration of this new br 
Messrs. Norton, Bros., of Clayton West, Huddersfield, contri- | li business. The designs and colouring of 
bute a fair representation of the shawls, &c., for which the house | shawls are very effective and harmonious, and 
has been ‘so long noted. These are in a variety of patterns,| worthy of the reputation of the house. They 
chiefly stripes, in the manner of Indian bo erings. The | specimens of their well-known “ make” in fine wool 
colourings are generally very excellent as regards brilliancy and | Messrs. Clabburn, Sons, and Crisp, Norwich, 
harmony in combination. In quality of make and finish it is | their usual productions in high-class shawls, but 
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impossible to conceive goods of a better quality. With the shawls, | small, and effective, illustration of their c ; 
Messrs. Norton, Bros., exhibit antler examples of seal-skin matter of _ course the taste and skill which 
mantlings, and other kindred fabrics. Messrs. |: C. Taylor, Bros., | finer fabrics is brought to bear upon these coarser 
of Newsome and Huddersfield, exhibit a but very elegant | tions. 
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Hancock & Co., the renowned jewel- | lers and goldsmiths, Bruton Street, Bond Street, | contribute not only examples of “ PLATE,” some 
Messrs. HANCOCK ” ; 
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ich and rare” JEWELS, 
i have engraved, but also a small case of “ric 
vale 7 which has b been largely augmented by the inflpence of ars — and 
sound Art. We selected a yponcp rg — Page ; Bara = be as sent 
i borrow rom an ctual 
eet oud tay conaae all the varieties of personal adornment —NECK- 











LACES, EAR-RINGS, BRACELETS, CRossEs, and so forth; some of 
them containing ‘‘ gems of price,” others of pure gold merely, in which 


receive from Art. The designs are from artists of the 





the value of the metal is of small worth compared with oe 








The foreign production in figured woven shawls is illustrated 


relation to fitness of design for fabrics of this class. Original 
by a single specimen contributed by Hlawatsch and Isbury, of treatment, but upon a sound principle, there is no aff 
ienna, the desi being in imitation of Cashmere. The weaving | antique types endian ns if the medizval weavers had exhausted cm 
rivals the true fabric in fineness and perfection of surface. all invention in this direction, and all that the producers of @ 
From Belgium there are a series of specimens of small plaid present day can do is to slavishly follow them. 
summer-shawls, exhibited by Messrs. H. Rolin and Son. hey Messrs. Norris & Co., London, 
are generally good. 


: fabrics of fine design, and some very ably-designed 
FURNITURE FABRICS.—The contributions under this head do curtains. The Irish firms, Messrs ‘Pim, Bros., and 
not by any means represent this important branch of textile both of Dublin, surpass all their former efforts in the 
industry, Messrs. Cla burn, Sons, and Crisp, Norwich, contri- | of brocaded poplins for furniture purposes. 

bute a few specimens of their figured tapestry for curtains, all | whole, very elegant, and especially well adapted to 
of admirable design and harmonious colouring. In these goods and mode of production. Messrs. J. and J. S. T 
we see the influence of the teachings 


of the past twenty years in Glasgow, exhibit specimens of their patent brocade curtains, 
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We engrave on this page another of the | Brinton & Co., of Kiddermi : ; 
ARPETS manufactured and exhibited by JoHN | extensive and long-established Works’ prodese - pn at ng a ag gen 
, finding their wa 


into every country where they are necessary, or 
comfortable luxuries. This carpet is of ‘the tion is mainly directed. 


borders made a Pinay cen. in use in the Fine Art emer. This 
0 


fabric is admirably adapted to its purpose, and capable of bold as 
well as very refined effects in ae tented’ design. The filling 
alone, without borders, can be made two yards wide. 

_ Mr. J. W. C. Ward exhibits examples of heavy-curtain fabrics 
in brocaded patterns, of excellent treatment in design. 

The best eg contributions are from Vienna, and Messrs. P. 
Haas and,Son fully sustain their great reputation by their furni- 
ture fabrics. Some of these are superb in design and colour. 

_ CARPETS.—This important section of decorative woollen fabrics 
is not so largely represented as might have been reasonably ex- 
pected. Our space will only permit of a brief notice of the 
English productions, premising that a very great and healthy 


change has taken place in the character of the designs em- 


«* patent Axminster,” a class to which their atten- | its ornamentation, but none of its harmony in 


We convey an idea of | colours, and the delicacy of the material. 


loyed. Twenty years ago, nothing could possibly be more ina 

. priate than the whole mass of designs executed in catpets ; 
but now the fact that the carpet is a decorated covering for a 
floor, and that the floor is a horizontal plane to be walked upon, 
and that the desi ~—_ not to contradict these facts, seems to 
be pretty generally erstood and acted upon, thanks to the 
incessant iteration of a few simple rules and conditions, and the 
consistent action of a few able artists, such as Mr. Owen Jones, 
Sir M. D. Wyatt and Dr. Dresser, whose attention to this depart- 
ment of industrial design has had a marked influence on its pre- 
Te spect hibited by M kson 
= The i carpet-patterns exhibit y Messrs. Jac 
and Greham, illustrate this change very distinctly. are 
exceptionally artistic in treatment and novel in effect. 
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Apams & Co., of the Victoria them within the 


Messrs. JOHN 
Works, Hanley, 


Staffordshire Potteries, are ex- | they may be, and are, 








known as “‘ majolica’’ have a wide circulation : 
for the prices at which they are supplied bring 





q on easy terms. 


| : 
. hasers: We have selected from their large 
reach = peice heme “the | DEN-SEATS and FLOWER-Fots, and also a Jar. 


illion.” But though cheap, they are good 
oa in dnige and’ excellent in manufacture. 


perv that may be, as we have intimated, ac- 
generally borrowed from natural forms ; but they 


stock, Gar. 








; | DINIERE of much grace and beauty. 
| products of need in all gardens and 


add to, a pt 
fern or t the flower- 
pore eg he “ greenery ”’ that nature 


¢ ornamentation is 





A and important carpet, exhibited by Messrs. Turberville 
Smith & Co., London, is a remarkable specimen of patent Ax- | 
minster. The design (by Sir Digby Wyatt) is a panelled one, the 
quantities being well distributed. 

Messrs. ,Templeton & Co. contribute som 
of their patent Axminster. One specimen 
tone and the perfect harmony of the colourin:; 

Messrs. J. Crossley and = Halifax, e 
plete series of carpets, with borders, all of Wilton pile. They are 


? 


e excellent examples 
is especially rich in 


ibit the most com- | bu 





all well designed, mostly, as we are informed, by Dr. Dresser. 
The general tone of most of them is subdued, and while brilliancy 
is not sacrificed, they harmonise well in the mass. 

The Kidderminster manufacturers do not exhibit v 


ide largely. | 
Messrs. Willis & Co., John Brinton & Co., Mr. Charles 


arrison, | 


| the principles of 


and Messrs. Woodward and Grosvenor, are all 

by a single example only. We have no space to 
but all give evidence of a very decided advance in 
design and more perfect adaptation to use. 


In concluding this essay upon. the classes of, Industrial An 
which design = artistic skill play so important 2 ey br’ 
Mgt a ypc nar bi geepers Fone ‘ 
ing international gathering to whi space perme 
might have profitably called attention, and utilised 23, 


were, however, our special theme. eo ea fh tally 





processes connected with both classes cea 
considered, since both illustrated a decided advance in the's 
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figures and the reliefs on the side being illustra- 
tive accessories to the story of one of the many 
marvellous achievements that Science has ac- 
complished in our age. The boat is enamelled 
the figures being of pure gold. The yift i 
worthy of the giver the receiver. 
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his labours. It is 
. FANNIERE, FRERES, 
and was one of the leading attractions of the 
wo Art-Court at the International Exhibition. 
obtained for him the gratitude of millions who | will be seeit, it -represents a Nile boat, 
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tific and mechanical methods in vogue twenty or twenty-five years 
ago. The improvements in the machinery now applied to the 
preparation and manufacture of have been numerous an 
suspension of the raanufacture of machinery, as applied to cotton, 
uspension of the man inery, as ied to cotton, 
during the cotton famine occasioned by the vil war in the 
United States. The attention of skilled mechanics was of néces- 
sity directed to those ind woollen and flax, which sought 
to make up for the dearth of cotton, and the complete suspen- 
sion of nearly all operations therein. The i 
novel and i ious machines which have given such an interest | ¢ 
to the mechanical section of the Exhibition: 

The lessons i to all who desired to learn have been, 
for the most part, of a solid character, calculated to produce 
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elds of the upper circle © 
have reference to the. same sacred | of crystal. The shi 
Name of Jesus,” at Jerusalem, in memory cf | inscriptions ee 06; writh the Belgian lion, 
- | subject, as also the objects on the enamelled blazoned enamel. 
4 the cabana te Peake The shields, “The balls of the suspending chains are } workisdesigned by M. VAN DEN POLLE, of 
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ti f the City of London pre- | “resolution” embodying grateful thanks for | AND ROSKELL. The body of the box is divided 
miee Bahowinss Beksaes Courts a the munificent boon of the Columbia Market. | into eight seven being occupied 


graved of acts of Mercy. 














i i Fortitude.. The City 
i h | and executing this very work of Art | Justice, Temperance, and 
pa ayenyn tan The task of designing was confided. to the renowned of HUNT | arms and supporters form the apex of the lid. 














ch number of persons than could 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, aa a wees S nably po and Gs setuiih «tied 
| 1872. that 1,142,151 visits were paid to it, viz., 1,040,193 by wd , 
— payment, and 101,958 by eo erage The " Prog 
of admissions on any one 7946. 
KEEPER OF THE secant cokes tiiltiaban MUSEUM. Whit - Monday. . The smallest number was on Friday, 18th 
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open wolf AE ead i peony eg hoe | 

| I* is a legitimate subject for congratulation that, taken as a pagename: oo, he. Coemmntane’ be oticied sapert. results of the 

Whole, the first of the series of Annual International Exhibi- | by her Majesty's Commissioners of assumed that a 

tions, inaugurated by her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Great oye shed tian was realised, is certainly an 

Exhibition of 1851, year, was a success. . surplus commencement, and it more than justifies the outlay % 

Afgan bn oer ae |g he ey 

1851 and 1862, tulheiees tet eae ernteeed be the dho- | nserons of Indunttial Gloplays of thie Kind for the’ promedion 
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& princeps in their Art. In the mechanical 
f the present Exhibi- which he inlays metal upon metal, he 
nS be -_ productions — the eo bat in. the combination of that 

; LAZzO, of Vicenza, now as we of design 
of AwromtEngland for his skill as a metal-worker = y Soren Fog emg 9 
— i eciated among his fellow-workers in There is about them a certain “chigue 
his native taly, by whom he is recognized as facile 


istakably marks . i i i ée work of the most 
i tions of Cortelazzo’s | best of the cingue-cento masters. It consists of | in repoussée we t 
chisel e ep of which we give an | three plaques of steel, on which the “ Triumph | delicate description, It is the 


. . ae Hy “( ‘OF FRE 
engraving, is verily a marvel of work worthy the | of Galatea,” charmingly designed, is represented Drake, by whom it is exhibited. The 
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is in intarsia of gold and silver (partly flat, and in | numerous specimens of Cortelazzo’s works which | Drake, one of the principal English patrons 


other parts in relief) on steel.“ It is one of the | are to be found in the collection of ‘Sir William | the artist—whose genius is now fully 
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. . : ° *5. s,s there were 
Science and Art in connection with the manufactures of the | the opening of the Exhibition. As a matter of course there | 
United Kingdom. endless exceptions to this regulation, and the Committees of 


It is only just to the promoters and managers of these annual | selection repudiated the a, thrown upon them 


, 7 - . : ws ‘to 
gatherings to state that the problem to be solved in their successful licly, because privately the decisions they had come, 
administration was a difficult one, and that varied and often con- | be over-ruled ; often as a matter of common-sense, and 
flicting interests, and, certainly, even still more varied and con- 


necessity for recognising second or third-class productions, 

flicting ideas, had to be reconciled. those of the first class were not to be obtained ; because the 
The fact that a rigid system of selection was to be enforced, | ducers preferred their own personal convenience, 

and that all objects proposed to be exhibited were to be submitted . 

to a special Committee, and that such objects were to be sent in | of officials who, they profanely considered, 

practically very difficult of attainment, inasmuch as there was 


ger, and very great danger too, that objects would be seriously 
deteriorated 


still less. 


i E 
Another great c as compared with former 
in appearance by exposure, long before the period of | was the provision of all glass-cases by the Commissioners, and 
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their own reputation in their own way, to mses a ne . 
at an early date, while in itself right in the abstract, was | the technicalities they were dealing with, and appeared to th 
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Mute mains a emcee Seemann ee neneee 


Foremost of the boons supplied to’ the Inter- | kinds contributed through the India Office. | tures : imirabl at ete 


national Exhibition are the works of various | They are powerful aids to all kinds of manufac. | rare poe sro ~~ 
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of black net, embroidered with floss silk, the 
production of Manuck Cuunp, of Delhi. 


classification and a: ement of the objects by the officers of the | have been a vexatious display of disintegrated atoms, rather than 
pots om 


wry - crete lence existed in so marked 
Exhibition, rather than by the exhibitors th or their agents. | of con erg en cparetion could destroy 

As a matter of course the cost of exhibition was very much lessened | a degree, Oe night "s asiderabl lowered, th soodiness 
to the manufacturer, and greater uniformity of display was secured ; | the ated “in the caine spirit hot 

but then each exhibitor had to submit to a spre sition pa — ae selection 

Productions according to the exigences of the c ification. a eo inci 

dozen different objects by the same producer might be in as many mhiyenr good —_ yn ip seable rule i 

different places. This interfered greatly with einen Se a 

representation of some of the best houses in the kingdom, | been clear most casual observer 

except that the official classification broke down at certain points, a oat se Ben os fee 


that, from the first 
and th i manufacturers had to be consid sand development of these Exhibitions that, 
rather than the inefviduality of his productions, the result would Tocoruations! Exhibition in 1851 to that in Paris in 1867, there had 
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~~ lly it’ -»- AA ~°» Deets carried by the Murano Company, 

beautiful | King of Italy in/Rome. : Consequently, it~ Ay -°» vetinett eee of Dr. ,SALYIATI... 

Te eee is not in the Exhibition, but tog y the It nay be actepted as a triumph off 

H been sent there as examples PRR me 
pe Been or which the ‘manufacture has Ast, surpassing mm design, grace, light 











this page is one of the | 








| ness, and workmanship, the best ancient specimens of “Venetian ”. The 
on this page are the ordinary products of the manufactory; they are better 

decorations of the Qui- aor fe than works of greater refinement and worth. The modern glass of V 

rinal—the palace of the | well known and largely appreciated in England, the establishment in St. James 

















beers Seat np ‘Tee shun dergies, sameeren | ees 

or fancy fairs. shop-keepi in way was laid C. pnd ep. 
agencies had been introduced, even in 1862, to such an extent agent or his as well as that all orders for. similar 0) 
that the integrity of the display as an Exhibition was seriously | those exhibited be given through him se close | 
compromised. At Paris in 1867, the defiance of the regulations as to | whatever was ¢6 be delivered until after the 

sales, and the removal of objects, and a new supply of these | Exhibition. 


ee 
objects from day to day, was notorious. “Touting” was as| In this was an effective and yap ition to 
common as in any bazaar, and it became a positive infliction upon aol oak hae t the Sache of the 








a visitor who desired to examine an object carefully for the | Section, an indeed, as applied to the majority <a 
purpose of ening Infeuaetion, unless he intended to buy it. veodiitlcen, tes result was satisfactory after the agency 

lations in 1871 promised to put an effectual 
> I this, by rigidly excluding all attendants in connection 
with the exhibits ; an oficial sqeat ing appointed who was held 
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Thi contains engravings of eight 
of the JEWELS contributed Messrs. 
HOWELL AND JAMES. They are examples of 





refined taste, without affectation or pee. | 
Some of them contain gems of rare value; and 
all are composed and arranged with judgment 


we 














and skill. Moreover, they are admirable as 
specimens of workmanship; sharp and bril- 
liant in execution, and designed by accom- 





SAAN 
} Vase 








plished artists. We convey but a faint idea of 





their grace and elegance. In such cases, the 
want of colour is severely felt. We have 
selected from the “exhibits” of the eminent 


country 





design than has often been attempted in 
niry. It will be a sufficient, proof. of this 
to mention that the principal designers of 








with the certainty that an object purchased could be really secured 
to the buyer. ; go tae es 

Probably much of the delay may be set down to .the exhibitors 
themselves not quite understandin 
some instances seeking to place 
of their usual London agents; which it was perfectly clear could 
never be permitted, if shop-keeping was to be excluded from the 
— the 

nhappily this arrangement was ignored altogether in the case 

of the exhibits in the French aumnonene a most unfortunate, and 
indeed unseemly misunderstanding between the authorities and 
the British exhibitors was the resu ‘ 

We are not disposed to waste valuable space, or the time of our 








= “ 
the objects were new to the public, little or nothing could be done’ readers, by 


what they were to do, and in’ 
e power to sell in the’ hands’ 





firm two Bracelets and two Pendants, the others 
being Betrothal and Bridal Lockets. 
praise is duc to Messrs. Howell and James for 





the successful efforts they have made (by secur- 
ing the aspires ise of py airing 
eminence te) to introduce into 

duction ‘of their jewellery a higher style of Art. 


this 
this 





collection are Sir M. Digsy WYATT and Messrs. 


Great | EASTLAKE, LeIGHTON, and Day. It is for- 
Howell 


tunate that Messrs. and James have 








them to com- 
the Continent : 


pir ng a tory 
iy ct oon: however, as will be seen, compete. 








ing into the details of this unhappy affair. 
uite clear from the beginni 

the French authorities, and 

exhibitors, would have to be abrogated for the future. The most 

difficult part of the business arose out of con 

siderable sum of money had been expended by the French Com- 

thission in the erection of a special annexe, in which peas Dene 
appeared, to be at liberty to make such rules and regu 

-| velation to the exhibition and sale of the productions 

to them to be best calculated to promote 


the fact that a - 


, and the individual 
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We engrave on this page a group of Vases | GoopE, for whom they were expressly 


contributed to the Exhibition by Messrs. 


Trent. . They are graceful of form, but their | merit principally consists in the ornamentation. 
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at the renowned manufactory ‘of Stoke-upon- 











The paintings (péte sur pate) are by M. Solon, 





at Savres, but who is now a resident in England. 





wide sense—so wide as to completely override the general regula- 
tions of the Commissioners of the Exhibition, as a whole. 

It was understood that all objects exhibited in this or any other 
annexe should be simply illustrative of the special industries of the 
yore) and that, while other objects might be admitted under the 

ead of Fine Art, yet the artistic element should so far pre- 
dominate that there could be no question as to their right to 
admission as works of Art. _When, however, it was scen t, in 
addition to Art-bronzes, which were in no way included in the 
programme of 1871 except as works of Art fer se, jewellery and 
other “ objets d’Art de Paris,” as they are called, were displayed 
and sold from day to day in the manner of a , there was an 
end to all confidence on the part of the British exhibitor that any 
regulations whatever could or would be carried out in those 





annexes, whatever might be done in the galleries of the Exhibition 
roper. , sia Es : 
4 Nor was the matter at all improved either in principle or of 
dignity, when, in consequence of the strong Se moe 
exhibitors in posse or in esse, it was sed to extend eval 
of sales and daily delivery to all exhibitors who chose et 
themselves of the privilege. For it at once became clear ee call 
authorities of the Exhibition had not the remotest idea of the com 
mercial compacts which exist between the manufacturers, 
chants, and retailers of Great Britain ; and that nf hang 

a course, they were simply attempting to revolutionise i and 
commercial system of the country—a task quite as difficul a 
possibly fraught with as evil consequences as a ee 
change in the political system, since the former would hav 
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We give on this page four examples of the 
metal-work of India, contributed oe the India 





are of exceeding interest, and of singular ity | throu 
in manufacture. The tinned surface is chiselled w 





ordinary character. The other two are “ Sohare” | greatest perfection at Beder, in the Deccan. It 
Bedere | resembles niello, and some of it is true niello. 


in | It is unnecessary to add that any British pro- 


WATER-Bortes, of the well-known 
work—a ware manufactured chiefly -and 


Museum. The larger two are Cups—specimens 
of the brass-tinned work of Moradabad. They 














ducer of articles in metal is free to study these 


and other productions of the class ; they cannot 





fail to prove valuable models to any Art-producer. 





organised the very means by which thousands of intelligent and 
enterprising persons obtain their livelihood and maintain their 
standing in society, not as producers themselves, but as distributors 
of what the manufacturing populations of the country were engaged 
in producing. 

‘ t is only just and right to state plainly, that we cannot believe 
for a moment, the effects of the policy sought to be initiated, 
in order to sustain, in a perfectly honourable manner, the engage- 
ments with the French Commission in relation to these annexes, 
was at all seen or understood by those who proposed so sweeping 
a measure, as that all exhibitors should be permitted to sell and 
make daily delivery of goods sold under certain lations. We 


do not expect that they understand it now, as their pursuits and 





associations are so widely different from those of the man 
understood i 


and commercial classes ; but the latter 
declared, with no uncertain voice, that 
do with the Exhibition on such terms, 
controversy, and the Royal Commissioners in due 


their decision to abide by the original inasmuch as 
hs authorities had iven why 
in 


the French and other 


to effect sales contrary to programme, ei 
of the Exhibition or annexes. 

But in addition to the of sales there arose another diffi- 
culty. The exhibitors ed to the constitution of the Com- 
mittees of , com as they were, of ladies, noblemen, 
and gentlemen, who, however high social position or honourable 
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of utility, others of ornament, and 










vings of a large num- 
Gea e works in — 
ware of Messrs. UL- 
Ton & Co., of Lambeth ; 








inet ; i it | and different from anoth 
others for the cabinet ; and:in many cases they merit 
ap Foe oc the high favour of those who collect pure-works of Art. . The. body is of stoneware, but | Wi 











with productions of the kind— productions of the 
later part of the last century—Messrs. Doulton 











have very largely improved w predecessors. 
They have met with much poten and en- 








We ak iad to know the principal arist lady 














in motive, could scarcely be expected to know much of the com- 
mercial bearings and industrial necessities connected with the 
objects submitted to their judgment ; and inasmuch as the merits 
of a number of products did not always depend upon their 
simply fulfilling the conditions of a highly-educated taste in the 
abstract, the exhibitors naturally demanded that persons practi- 
cally acquainted with the technicalities of the industries to be 
adjudicated upon should be placed upon these Committees of 
calectlon. This was acceded to by the Royal Commissioners, and 
thus another subject of irritation was got rid of. 

It would be mere affectation to ignore the fact that this contro- 
versy has had a serious effect upon the prospects of the Exhibition 
for the current year, since, pending the discussion of the question, 


manufacturers took no steps towards making suitable preparations | 


sion was announced, 


pletion of many important contributions. 


with that of 1871. The Royal Albert Hall is not in 


the use of the 





evident in the straggling and disjointed which were 
sitated by the very formation of the building fiself 


for exhibiting, and the lateness of the date at which the final deci- 
‘ altogether from what. many — 
supporters of the Exhibition considered the ungracious acca 
the announcement, certainly prevented the execution or 


The present Exhibition, then, is of a limited extent compares pre 
space set apart for arrangement, but we think this an advantage + 
for prt Exhibition of 1871 may have gained in extent by 
eries, theatres, and sadons of that enormous 
building, certainly the loss in everything like unity of a 
convenience of access, or beauty of effect in a ast 
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We engrave on this page some of the designs | desi Mr, E. Wetsy > ' 
for TiLee contribeted Mr. RoBERT MINTON | , cd , Puern, and Mr 


TAYLOR, of Fenton, Stoke-upon-Trent, whose 
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exhibits in 1871 attract 
attention a8 exam 
art. T 
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they are brilliant in colour, and conspicuous ~ harmony of composition ; sharp, even, and ad- | mirably adjusted in “fitting,” and in great variety. 


A comparatively small compensation, however, for the ha ’ ~ 
spaces in the great hall is gained by the removal of the ick Division I.—Fine Arts, applied 
Collection of Armour from the ies on the ground-floor utility. This includes painting: 
the permanent buildings which the southern side and carving, aque at 
Royal Horticultural Gardens; and inly whatever. may tural designs and - and 
lost in the matter of extent is more compensated for works in and fabrics, 
convenience of access, and the facility with which the impor- shawls, lace, &c., designs for all 
tant industrial products coming under the head of Class 12 of | and reproductions 
this _— display—paper, stationery, and printing—can be ex- 
amin 
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G. ALFRED ROGERS, the son and | and boxwood ; the TRYPricH, of walnut-wood. These are designed 


| successor of the most renowned 
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ee 


Enylish wood-carver of this cen- 
tury—Mr. W. G. Rogers—exhibits 





a eg re 


several examples of great ability, 
a ee ee by G. A. Rogers; so is one of the Brackets; the Gothic bracket 
being from a design by W. H. Rogers; and the Boox-Cover by tree, and let into the boxwood panel. 
Miss Rogers, whose travels in Syria and the Holy Land have 
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; merited fame. On one side of this cover is carved a branch of Spina 
in execution. We engrave some | Christi; on the reverse, a Syrian fig-leaf; at the corners are acorns, 
of them: the Casket is of ebony | carved from specimens grown on Abraham's oak, and very admir- 
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works in every department of Industrial Art, apart altogether from , industry, from extremely fine examples of spinning to elaborate 
the special industries selected as the illustrations of dhe year in the and beautifully woven twilled fabeies of an exquisite texture — 
ordinary course of manufactures. finish, yet, as a whole, the true position of the cotton trade, in 

These are comprised in Division I1.; cotton and cotton fabrics almost innumerable ramifications and ‘phases, was practically, 
being the representative textile industry of 1872. Now, with the unrepresented in its widespread industrial influence on the com- 
exception of the great and important display made by the Man- | merce not only of this country, but of the world at large. 
chester manufacturers through their Chamber of Commerce at the _In 1855, however, the Manchester manufacturers took the a . 
International Exhibition at Paris in 1855, the cotton trade of up seriously, and with the determination of making the most 0. 
Great Britain has never been illustrated in any of these gather- wh felt would be an important opportunity for showing | 








r at th 
ings. In 1851, whilst there were some exceedingly interesting only the French people, but all continental traders and chen 
illustrations of certain phases of this great and important national might visit the Exhibition, the real position of the cotton ind Y 
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In the Illustrated Catalogue, 1871, we gave four 


ssiiaiten: ub. satades Sn: tanita sai the Wedgwood Institute at Burslem by Row- 

















a pupil in the School of Art, and his works have been executed at South Kensington, where he is one of the “approved good masters” in sculpture. 


of Lancashire and its neighbourhood ; and, if possible, proving 
how the continental system of fiscal restrictions on commerce 
deprived the peoples of the various countries of fabrics which in 
themselves were necessary to their health and comfort, from the 
lowest and coarsest sheetings, shirtings, and towellings, to the 
finest muslins and quilti ied out without am to 
cost, every specimen labelled with prices, and the le so 
classified and as .to at once convert the portion of the 
Palais de P Industrie, in which the examples were ibited, into a 
huge Manchester warehouse of the hi type, the a 
complete. Of course, people spoke it as nothing else but a 
warehouse, and the unreflecting regarded it as a big in which 


tern goods from Manchester could be studied to the great ad- 
vantage, no doubt, of commercial men but i 
tastes woald thiaik of visiting. This display, however, Gid its work 
effectively. It gave our continental neigh @ lesson on the 


value of common-sense tariffs, at least, and gave aJso an immense 
of , which has done 
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We allot another page ; 
woe contributed my the India Museum. The 


first is a SCREEN of carved ebony from Madras; the 





second, also from Madras, a Cappy of ebony, 
carved; the third, a STEATITE, or soapstone _ 
from Agra; the fourth, the went a Box, of sandal- 
wood, bound with Bombay inlaid work. _ There are 


ese mpeueueppupnteaeeeenee 
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to re rare and valuable | several styles of Bombay carved sandal-wood—viz., of Canara, of Bombay, of 











a 


Surat, and 





| 


| Ahmedabad : this is a sample of the Bombay and Surat style. These are the productions of 
, greets pret 
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exaggerate the value of the collection, brought together at the India Museum for the benefit of the British designer, manufacturer, and artisan. 


el 





industry is in the machinery division. 


(jewelery | 
of jewe ; 
trinkets, rings, &c.,—made of the 
cious stones; as also imitations 
methods of production. 


in any sense goldsmi 
will form distinct 
in the last year’s Exhibition, specimen 


's or silversmith’s work, 


Division I. 


In due course we shall 
endeavour to illustrate the present state of the cotton productions 
of the north as compared with previous international gatherings. 

t class in the division of manufactures is that | 
t is, of articles worn as personal ornaments— 
recious metals, set with pre- 
these objects, by the various 


It must be pers: Pp oar that this class does not include 


or classes, of ery Agere one ; but, as 
s 
versmith’s art, claiming to be works of Fine Art, 


The Royal Commissioners, in conjunction with the authorities 
of the South Kensington Museum, have opened extensive com 
munications with all parts of the world for the purpose of on 
ing as complete a display as possible of the jewellery, trinkets, d 
personal ornaments of all ranges: Ser ear or savage. 
important and highly suggestive ion from India is the 
(ae Meson ey ie aprenerce 

condition of France, and especially aris, militates la! 
against anything like a ion of what, in ordinary times, 
we know is uced in country, not so much 
as for the wealthy of other countries, who flock 
ot fashion. The exquisite products of many of 
houses will on this occasion be “ conspicuous 
| At least, that is our fear at the period at which 





or watches, These 








goldsmith’s or sil- 
exhibited in 
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The “ BACILE,”’ or deep dish, ‘here engraved, | numbers of our : 
is the work of ANTONIO CoRTELAZzO, - of | executed for ne ra —— The dich wae 
H cence, the eminent artist in metalwork, to | arms are introduced in’ the cont family 
whose beautiful productions we have in previous | The style is pure cingue cento, and the work is | material 


signs chased in silver, and ornaments in gold, | manufacture. ‘ Tarsia,” ly s ing, is | overlaying of one metal u another. Platin 

we ee of intarsitura and geminatura— | the insertion of one mB ce te cpr 9 or | is, in Tact inatura. work we en 4 

jp often used indiscriminately, but, in fact, | stone) in another, the ground being’cut away | on this in every respect, of 
gnifying two entirely separate processes of | and the pattern inserted. ““Gemina” is a he 


ay are too clear to be ignored or Fear over, and whatever may 
an “ by other continental jewellers, the Parisian celebrities in | enterprise and skill of the 
a ranch of Industrial Art appear likely to be absent. his own person, receive the credit 
e Metropolis is not represented as’ it — ‘to! be, and, | circumstances respecting 
ion ‘of the manufacturer, the factor or 


indeed, would have been, but for the unhappy differences we'have | made,’ rendered the positi 
merchant, and the retailer, so delicate in relation to the future, that 


alluded to, and the delay consequent upon a settlement of the 
Pee at issue, it became a necessity of the position to carry matters very much 
ee, too, is represented by a collective exhibit of the further as respects the non-exposition of the individual mariufac- 

me ucts of a number of manufacturing jewellers, who, placing | turer, than would, under more normal conditions, have been at- 

9 emselves under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce, have | tempted, if thought of. ’ 

= to sink their individuality in a display which, while’ it shall| ‘ Possibly some modification may be made in the arrangements 

— the skill and ingenuity of the great toy-shop, shall in no| which may permit of the identification of the ucer with his 
A interfere with the regular course of trade, as the exhibitors | works.’ If not, then we must endeavour to our remarks as 

made this a sine gua non, if they contributed at all. intelligible as possible without the names of the manufacturers.“ 

E 
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tains selected examples of pro- 
dactiend in Tennarcorta, manufactured at the 















Works, WaTcomsE, near Torquay, in the fertile 





and beautiful shire of Devon. In the Art- 





JouRNAL will be found full details concerning 
the establishment: it is new, but abundant in 


? “ ” The 





wenn 











aids of excellent artists and artisans, and, under 








the direction of Mr. CHARLES Brock, they 











FLowek-Pots, and so forth: these are in great 
alain Where flowers are introduced, they are 


| 
| 
| 
| 





ACBKS ANID. 





specimens of grace and perfection of finish. They 


um 


cotta issues of France and Germany we ae | a ee special ord 











must be seen to be appreciated. In the terma- 






























| of the programme, since 


rageous character in relation to pure desi 


tive exhibit was made. The names of the 








mingham will hold its own, and something 





It would have been preposterous to have left Birmingham out 
the progress made in the jewellery trade 

of that town since 1851 is a fact of immense importance. On the 
occasion of the Great Exhibition of 1851 nothing of this kind was 

’ exhibited from Birmingham. In fact, everything done was in 
imitation of French or other foreign patterns of the most out- 


. In the International 


Exhibition of 1862 a very interesting and most suggestive collec- 


producers were placed 


upon the objects, and the juries awarded prizes and honourable 
mention to several of the exhibitors. The progress since that date 
has been such that, if proper care is taken 


in the selection, Bir- 
more ; and we feel the 





— 


: sam of 
necessity for this being done, inasmuch as, with the exception 
one pase a the Birmingham trade was excluded peg oe 
Exhibition of 1867, from the official apie of pold tobe 
authorities in refusing to allow the English stan ” apo 
admitted as jewellery to the exhibition ; or, in other words, 
anything below their own standard to be admitted. ms oa 

There can be no doubt that the quality of much of the pga 
in the manufacture of English jewellery is too low, on ha 
be well if a higher standard could be fixed, below whi oe 
should not be recognised as gold at all ; but so long as jisitle for 
is stamped upon it, the executed work ought to be eligib! 
admission to any international exhibition within the space 
to the country from which it comes. 
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oul 
Messrs. HaNcocKS & Co. are, fortunately,some- 
hat extensive contributors to the Exhibition. 


composed of brilliants and pink pearls, in which 
the pearls form alternately centres of daisies and 


droopiug from their extremities and hanging from 
their centres. From the front hangs a pendant, 





||  4outon pearl centres. From each 





lous colour. A NECKLACE of brilliants, rubies, and black F 
pearls, attached to which are three ts, with black 


the pendants hang 
|| pear-shaped drops of deep black hue and of perfect shape. 





NS pie ek 


i 


* 


| 





much enhanced by the marvellous care with which the stones 


We engrave on this page some of their valuable 
| a crarre 50S rape come A NECKLACE, 







also composed of brilliants and pink pearls, one 
pede ager yn ray pF ped mk or canary 


A BRACELET and EAR-RINGS tomatch, In all these productions 
the beauty of the design and excellence of workmanship are 


and pearls have been matched in shape, size, and colour. 





] Messrs. T. and J. B 
desire of her Majesty’s ommissioners, 

| certain processes in the man of j 

| fail to be interesting to many 


, of Birmingham, have, at the special 


with the technicalities of this branch of Industrial Art. 


to illustrate 


jewellery, which cannot | many important i nenie 
uainted | which promises to be upon a very : 
as Shegetes meet to be highly interesting and instructive to the public 


Musical instruments of all kinds, and acoustic apparatus and | and, we 


| 
| 
| detailed attention. 
| 


comp , consisting as it does 





The important class in which stationery, and printing are 
rised, on much that is at once scien- 


pe cr form two of the classes coming ote be bead in. 

anufactures. This portion of the .Exhibition is of a highly in- e ‘ 

teresti ich will i ethods o! illustrating books and in the modes of } 

ing character, and presents many features which will require —_ fee ~- on B cigwr «bor 2 
if the various inventors of their and the producers 

illustrated books and prints, do themselves justice in any adequate 





tific and artistic, will involve a large amount of careful considera- 
tion in its various hases. Within the range of this class are 


ustries, and their illustration in 


My 


lieve, will be a most attractive feature in the Exhibi- 
s which has been made of late years in the various 


: 


of 
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We engrave several of the works tion of the latter, its productions hold prominent places beside the best pelos factories, We have 
at the Irish Porcelain Ma- S alidemen pay Happen the 
| ufactory of Belleek, in the county pomp se rt- Journal ; 
| of Fermanagh. The proprietors, : ~ it“ produces 
| Messrs. D. ng song or R. wed feb «fg Sh —— 
ARMSTRONG, have benefi these 
| their panies and, Sin é direc- | products for general use—such as tea, 


i ee 


‘ 


, iy) 
“ng HAY Ny 
de Gawer’’re 





employment to native talent, calls into action the 
dormant genius of its artists, and in 


a 
class of * skilled workmen” rarely pratrymy 


of this establishment to Ireland; it gives large 


Og lg i ee 


toilet, and dinner-ware—are of high merit in de- 
sign, in execution, and especially in material. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance 






























== ‘{ 
oe Asi" 
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country. tan as eappincrncaateeeia Whit account ; they will be true patriots ed ase the Works at Belleek are supported. 


—— 





degree, cannot fail to be a landmark for the future in relation to 
ag se connected with the art of printing. 





pam, so far as general effect is concerned, of the keramic class of 
HPs ast year, so that the eastern galleries in which the jewellery is 
he varied and great son. srenpnenenr sete book-binding must | placed, in connection with the musical i presents & 
pg: ye i woe mp ete gmp in the ppm of | very different appearance as regards decorative effect to = 
esigns emp for this pu » a8 well as in the materials | produced i the 
used for making the bindings of books, has taken place within a | pouetiai. ” sp ee NN ee ee oe 
very short period, and we trust to be able to point out how tho-| In the class for scientific inventions we see unmistakable evi- 
roughly these changes and improvements have been illustrated on dence of the influence of recent war on the Continent. It is 
ee esmcion. Bs it remarkable to what extent human ingenuity in the construction 
¢ fact that no great and striking feature similar to that of the engines of war and destruction, as as of means of ere 
pec a sony collection of British pottery in 1871 characterises this , been developed since the period of the Crimean War ; indeed, the 
- ibition, will be largely felt by the more intelligent and thought- | number of patents taken out in the various countries of ae 
visitor, From the very great difference in the nature of the | and in the United States is something almost 


two industries, the jewellery could by no possible means take the | The present exhibition, therefore, simply reflects the public 
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The renowned firm of JACKSON AND GRAHAM | work : in all cases they evid puis teats ont | wt 


design—the production of one of the artists of | It is an extremely fine work, in which the dif- 
the house. The style is Etruscan: it is made of | ficulty of inlaying one light-coloured wood with 
olive-wood, inlaid with black and green ebony. | another has been very successfully overcome. 





The top is supported by a 
— poet, ® form, and resting on 
claws ; rok lane inlaid to taatch the top. 


We engrave on this 
charming in 


contribute several excellent examples of cabinet- | sound Art-knowledge, as well as graceful and | page the Tor or A TABLE—very 





centre pillar and four 





tion of cannon, as also of new mechanical arrangements in the | who really knows anything of the great 
construction of those engines of war. and other portions of 


that important and varied section of our national products. important an 


The programme of her Majesty’s Commissioners in relation to superficial observer, the = 
such can 
for the purpose of influencing its exposition a strong and powerful industry which does 











As cotton and its manufactures stand first on the official list | Glasgow and certain other localities in Scot 
of the industrial classes, we shall commence our detailed exami- other conclusion than that the display of cotton products is totally 


interest in inventions of this class, in the shape of illustrations of | autumn of last year. The result has not been at all commen- 


recent improvements in the manufacture of steel for the produc- | surate with this well-meant effort, for it is impossible for any one 
staple trade of Lancashire 


North of England, not to mention 
land, to come to any 


of the 


nation of the various exhibits and of jalities within | inadequate to convey any true idea of the extent, nationally 
ed d vaitea sections of the cotton manufacture of Great 


Britain. Internationally the matter is still worse, since there are 
COTTON MANUFACTURES. very few examples contributed any foreign country. 
, or mere sight-seer, will 


the cotton trade was at the outset rehensive one, and | not regret this, because little real 
ng congetoctnne teapay 3 , 1 not cater to a love of novelty or sensa- 


interest in any 


deputation, representing that body, visited Manchester in the tionalism. To the thoughtful student of industrial progress the 
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ham, of whose 





manufacturing by m 





Among most successful of competitive jew- | paying 
nnn T. and J. Brace, of Birming- 





productions we engrave several. 
A few years ago the great capital of hardware 


obtained renown for quantity and not for quality, 
ditions for the millions, and 


designs for an E 


ing little or no attention to refined Art either 
in design or execution. Of late, however, the 





are made at Birmingham in absolute masses, 
some of the producers there compete, and suc- 
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esign tian suite are by Mr. W. LANGLEY, a young student of the 
Birmingham School of Art; the others are designed by Mr. J. W. Tonks, the 
artist of the establishment. We have not space for description : but it is not needed. 




































sincere 




















repetition which naturally comes 























that occur here and there, would 
leading uses, in manufacture, to whi 









































failure to place an adequate representation of the current produc- 
tions in cotton before the visitors to this exhibition who desire to 
learn the lessons it is intended to teach, will be a matter of 


regret. 
Such contributions, however, as have been got together form a 
y museum-like display ; -_ while there is little of that 
matter of quality and perfection of manufacture, a certain conse- 
cutive arrangement has been followed, which but for the ps 
ve a fair illustration of the 


£ 


the finest yarn, spun for the production of lace and muslins to a 
cotton cable, and in the form of woven tissue from the muslin | be of 
itself to the stoutest sail-cloth which ever gladdened the heart of 








a yachtsman. These international exhibitions, however, 
essentially competitive as well as illustrative, thence 
necessity for emulation among producers, and a 
of methods, qualities, improvements in technicalities, and economy 
of production, as also other matters which come within the range 
little o of every-day experience in trade and commerce. __ 
competition in the} The contributions of cotton goods are arranged in the are 
extending over the arcades which unite t at 
the Royal Horticultural Gardens with the Great Conserve 
the northern end, and facilitate access to the Royal Albert *i 
cotton can be applied, from | from the picture-galleries, British and foreign. . will 
One feature of the Exhibition, if successfully carried out, the 
great interest. A conservatory has been erected im 
outside gardens on the west of the Exhibition- 


and a fair comparison 


he east and west si 


are 
the 
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of furniture for ordinary houses; in all cases 


ability and ¢ 
for the Baptistery of St. Lawrence J , London. bjects 
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who devoted himsel! 
successful daily services that were held in .this church during the 


Messrs. COX AND Rema ane heagn aeaeieeiaes, at aly of Church furniture, but 


sound taste and matured knowledge, and they are aided artists of great 
fame. ene oo OS: grees INDOW intended 
su 
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Ecumenical Council at Lambeth a few years since. The PAsTORAL STAFF 


are based on 


illustrated 272 


f. 
4 ot 
» v 
he 
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the baptism of our Lord, and the passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea. | ings now remaining in England. This cos' 
It is to be erected by public subscription in memory of Mr. Back, a gentleman | work has been alr 
i oer to Church work, who originated the vay we have had anges, oppo 


of ud 
judgment bY "Sil sustain their reputation as 











fully described in th vag he v 
escri ec ART-JOURNAL ; 
pce ge of showing the skill and 
establishment is conducted. 
Art-manufacturers. 





conditions being favourable, ma about the first 


in June, when a most interesting horticultural dis 


date. 
picking are exhibited at the north end of the 


cotton from the seed and the refuse. These gin 
increased in variety and efficiency of late years, and some 





the machinery is placed, on the site where the wool-bearing 
animals were housed in 1871. In this conservatory a choice 
variety of cotton plants have been ripecte which it is expected, all | whole, and therefore now proc a 


Illustrations of the numerous varieties of cotton- ready for 


week | cotton manufacture as shown in 


cotton as “middling O 
the bole are f 





lay may be| In yarns there are some fair examples with 


expected ; for the plants will then be in blossom, unless checked | tion of processes. | 
by B pe draughts of air in the mmeantione, ‘which is a good and | less effective — of the development fe! 
sumcient i i cotton ; show! oe 

reason for not opening the conservatory at an earlier pond dp separation: sind in some several varicties 
as f Sea-island,” “ Egyptian,” “ gets gee 
: ery-gallery, i examples 6: ” 
and in i di : Soh 66 ring # the | taken from : of © openety 
immediate connection with “gins” used for oe “ “ card-drawing | frame,” and “slubbing.” Then come 
those 


in most instances, 


by 
with a final 


illustration, as 


exhibited are the most effective machines of their class. In due 
cca we shall allude to the machinery of the Exhibition as a 
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Putipre, of Paris (who has now 
Pipe nt in London), contributes largely 
to the Exhibition—as he did in a s 
the very highest merit as examples of Art 


mounted in enameiled gold. The collection of 
M. Philippe is one of the main attractions of the 
Exhibition ; one of the few assemblages of the 
Art-work of Paris, that sustains the old repute of 


. 





series exhibited by Messrs. Thomas Ogden 


series of specimens of American and E. 


Mason’s specimens of 


into 10's twist, in gradations from the raw 
carded, in slubbing, in roving, and finally in 
exhibits sixty-six varieties of d 





Work Mill, Oldham, of a cotton cable. Mr. 
Mill, Ashton-under-Lyme, exhibits a very practical and instructive 


manufacture. n ‘this en- | with Persian models. It forms part of a set, 
Le ot tie onmeaial first is ‘The’ etiter otject 6 Besse, the teeas 
~ silver COFFEE-POT, engraved ‘and embossed | sian style; 

in a style of Oriental ornament, almost identical richly inlaid 





the great capital of France; there are many 
beautiful productions, yet they are not costly ; 
some, as we have shown, are of silver inlaid, 
others are of the cheaper metal, deriving their 





value from the hand and mindof 


ew influence of 
thi ade “rich and rare” by the i ” 
Art. It is fortunate for the French “ Annexe 


that they have the aid of this accom 














plished artist. 


———— 





& Co., Wrinelth Iron | twist of good colour and finish. Messrs. Ashworth 


aso and 

Hugh Mason, Oxford | Manchester, show examples of Sea Island, Egyptian, Tahiti, 
Figi cotton in the raw state, with illustrations dl and 

gh the various stages to m 


ian cotton, fresh from | cleaning, and so throu . j 
eed : me so illustrate a great improvement is = 


the bole, then scutched, carded, combed and doubled together | and twisted. They a 
with slubbing, intermediate, and roving-frame bobbins. Mr. 

yarn vary in numbers from 14’s for 
hosiery to 100's doubled, and are good practical examples of this 
class of yarns. Sir Elkanah Armi and Sons, Mosly Street, 
Manchester, contribute specimens middling Orleans cotton, 
spun into 24’s twist, as examples of Dhollerah cotton spun 


KAYE KS 





manufacture of “cards,” by showing examples | 
flattened wire and pin-pointed for covering 
woollen carding engines. The advantage of 
wire cards is very great. They have finer points, are 
there is less strain on the card, and greater space 
power, with a similar numberof points. Th nn 
cotton, then willowed, | “ stripped” out, while they do not require one-tenth 
This firm also | of round wire-cards, as, in 
yed, printed, doubled, and Petters. are brushed out instead of requiri 


mda 
oo 
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yarn drawn 


these over the 


more d 
and cleaning 
ey are more easily 


addition to the “stripping,” the 


Brothers, of 


their 
cotton and 
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hi th ; : 
We engrave on this page three of the jewels presented to her Royal | with gems;—and the CENTRE-Drop of a NeckLAce, presented by the 


Highness the Princess 0 Wales, on the occasion of h 





the gift of South Wales, com 
the ground ew dark blue enamel; the trefoil, the oak, the wheat, the 


mistletoe, Wels 


er ha ; 
‘A case contains several examples of great intrinsic eb ah or 
excellence as works of high Art. The first isa BapGeg, or Sromacuer 


of diamonds, emeralds, and pearls, 


emblems of the seasons, and the leek, form prominent 
parts of the composition ;—a BouQueT-HOLpkR, set in precious stones, 
given by the Maharajah Duleep Sing; it is of carved crystal, enriched 
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. = most important examples of fine spinning are contributed 
Y ¢ firm of Messrs. Thomas Houldsworth & Co., of Manchester 
= +f Stockport. The reputation of this house for the fineness and 
pe 4 ection of its yarns, generally used for lace-making, is world- 
E ‘ in its character, and ‘its efforts culminated at the great 
- ibition of 1851, when the then’ principal of the firm, the late 
P ir. Henry Houldsworth, exhibited examples of fine yarns in 
mine competition with Mr., now Sir Thomas Bazley, Bart., M.P. 
In fact, both manufacturers spun atid;éxhibited yarn so fine, that 
it could not really be woven, and, $0 far was practically useless, 
except to show the perfection and maftHiematical accuracy to which 
they had brought their machinery for fine spinning. 
. The highest practical numbers shown in 1851 were 600's, and 
these were produced by Mr. Houldsworth and Mr. Bazley of 





Manchester, and Mr. M of Lille. Mr. Bazley’s yarn was 
manufactured into 9-cord sewing thread, the finest ever made. 
Mr. Houldsworth’s and Mr. Mallet’s yarns were made up as net and 
muslin. Yet this yarn was excelled by that s the deft 
of Hindoo women, and actually woven into muslin, the 
“woven wind” of Dacca, by Hindoo maids, and shown in the 
same exhibition, These Dacca muslin yarns were proved by Mr. 
Henry Houldsworth himself to be finer than even his 700’s 
exhibited in hank and in bobbin. 
On the present occasion the numbers exhibited are all of an 
eminently practical character, and range from 100's to 300's, 
single and doubled. The single yarn of 300's es tee yards, 
or about 143 miles to a pound of cotton yarn. bled ” of 
the same number for lace-making gives 126,000 yards, or about 
G 
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St. 
ie | i . 1s the latest effort of the accompli 
of which—in this and the succeed. | details, Our prints are ere: - : eee i, | Monat LADEUIL, designed artist, 
_ The work of whic ings, will be regarded | giving, indeed, only parts 
ing a yp ate engravings, of the 


Messrs. ELKINGTON & Co. It is calediee 
as one of the greatest Art-productions HELICON VASE :”—* a vase in the 











ier-J 7 page Renaissance 
It has been fully described in the SE ha ta 
ART- OURNAL: we have here no space for | 














; ho represent 
are represented four, and upon the other of celebrated musical composers, viz., Han- | are placed draped female figures, w r 
of the Celestial Nine: each Muse holding | del, Beethoven, Haydn, and Mozart. The | Music and Poetry. io gg er 
her appropriate insignia. The handles of the | summit of the vase bears two Genii grace- |is capable of easy translation, by refs Fi 
escutcheons, one bearing the names | fully grouped, one holding Apollo’ s lyre the | the series of bas-reliefs w ae 
i poets, viz., Homer, Shak- | other testing the harmonic strain. At either | tim round the outer bor: tragedy, 
spere, Moliére, and Byron; the other those | side of the vase, seated in recumbent attitudes, | illustrative of epic or heroic poem, 


—————— eel 





73 miles to the pound of yarn ; yet, as we have already stated, | cotton has practically supplanted flax and hemp in this 1 
this is a considerable thread when compared in thickness with | facture. cellent series 
the yarn spun by the native women of India. Exhibitions, which | In sewing and crochet cottons there are a few ales calling 
bring out these facts, and practically illustrate them, are of more | contributed by old established firms, but there is w that En 
value than the dilettanti shows which some people regard as the for special notice. It is, therefore, sufficient to kno vari 
perfection of such undertakings, but which really tend to bring | lish cotton threads, for all purposes, still stand purity, 
them into disrepute, if not into contempt. alike in excellence of manufacture, beauty of dye Ft remains 
few examples of foreign yarns require no mention here; finish ; and that so important and useful an industry or 

the best are from Sweden, exhibited by the Roselund Spinning in the hands of such eminent firms as Messrs. Edmu Brook and 
Company, Gottenburg,and consist of candle-wick and hosiery yarns, and Sons, Egerton Mills, Bolton ; Messrs. James as 
and yume for fishing-tackle, cotton fishing-nets are shown by Brothers, Meltham Mills, Huddersfield ; Messrs. Jam 

essrs. J. . Stuart, usselburg, and Messrs. R. and N. | Sons, and Co., Paisley, and ee ee 
Lockhart, of Kirkcaldy, and consist of excellent i of Cotton shirti mre sheetings, grey domestic calicocs 
seine, mackerel, herring, and sprat nets; and prove how thoroughly cloths, &c., are by the production of two or 
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‘ , sen 'oft 
the other, a win and rapidly-fi griffin, carrying the Genius 
imagination.” is preety wm 8 i of the facts of this admirable 


work gives but a limited notion of the felicity of the composition, and 








i i i f this class of 

which are simply sufficient to show the nature : nar Boge Sa 
roducts, but nothing more. Possibly it was not esired d 
in any way, the — of this great staple manufacture of Lanca 
shire and the No ; : r 

As evidence of the application of taste in design to cottot —_ 
we may quote a very pretty contribution oF ae pp 
satins, serges, and printed satin bescades, with by M 
satin, grey silesia, twill and grey percaline, call énished hed 
ial a hs of collars dot ae aeaad by Bony Sons and Co. 
talian cloths of ex con ry, 
of that city. There is evidence of a refined taste in these produc- 








itt cloths 
tions, which speaks well for lities of fine cotton 
as decorative fabrics, when ufacturers who 
care to advance from the 


contribute some excellent examples 
i Laat velveteens, of rich and firm pile, good 
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* We engrave on this page a CABINET ¢x- woods, and of carvings in 
hibited by Messrs. COLLIER Amp BLPEX- 
nett, of Warwick. The design is int : 
medizeval style, the whole of the groun 4 
work is in solid oak, the columns are 0! 
lished ebony, with light oak capitals. 
The surface is relieved with inlays of various 
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and Plucknett, of Warwick, are the successors 


pute among provincial 
of Messrs. Cookes, who established a high re- 
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designed by Mr. J. PLu 
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the solid. The shelves are se 
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makers. The cabinet is 

CKNETT. It is a work of 


t merit, both in design and execution, 
igh y creditable to the excellent manufacturers. 





chemistry, the back of the fabric is finer and the pile richer than 
could have been achieved some years ago. 

Mr. John Moore exhibits cotton-velvet ribbons of good ‘make ; 
some of the fancy specimens being well designed, and are both 
simple and effective ; others, however, are a little over-elaborated 
for the purposes of a durable edging, or even to be quite satis- 
factory when applied to the surface of another fabric. ; 

In cotton-quiltings there is a very fair display as a whole, and 
certainly Manchester shows no falling off in the quality and 


fabrics of ordinary domestic use. 
‘Messrs. Jabez Johnson and Fildes, of Manchester, exhibit 
Soneeeac in ccensiderable variety of design. The coloured 








excellence of the manufacture of these useful and often e egant - 


and blue and white, are a little - 
ralesque in the etails 
being broad 


examples, pink and white, 
much in the old style, being ultra-natu y and 
thedesign. The borders are generally the best, wil their 
effectively treated. The design in these fabrics ae coal 
true position when once it is clearly understood ~ Bee we 
patterns, with suitable conventional details, are best oo meal 
production of the desired effects, and the exigences 0 : 
cal method of production. This is seen in the n° sae of the 
which are generally very elegant and effective. ye ee 
— specimens, too, are oS gernpeees taste, and 0 
rilliant colour, well harmonised. re 

Messrs. Jabez Johnson and Fildes also exhibit some bet oe: 
cuted rough Alhambra quiltings, suitable for bed-coverings- 
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We engrave on this page nine of the JEWELS 





exhibited by Mr. RicHarD A. GREEN. They 








| are very varied, and of considerable merit in 


that amount. They are, for the most part, ex- 





design and execution, with some claim to novelty 








depending entirely on the grace and skill with 






| cellent examples of Art, manifesting sound judg- | ment, matured knowledge, and very pure taste. 








and war engines as accessories. 
The method of manufacture shows the 
great excellence of texture in this class 7 ps 


taken to produce a bad result, when a really 
would have been achieved at less than h 
of the trouble. In short, the skill in weavi 
that which should never be attempted, ei 


manufactured, is intended to be put. 


ee 


- good of their kind, but the patterns should have been kept to 
the style of ornamentation implied by the name, instead of being | These are generally 


woven monstrosities in the form of groups of figures, with cannon 


many instances in which an immense amount of trouble has been 


ng is thrown away upon 


on of weaving and 


rfecti 
goods. But this is one of central portion, is a bold 
method of treating quilted 


siderable boldness in design. 
effective in treatment. One toilet-quilt, 
the latter having floral an with a geometric arrangement in the 

effective example, showing the true 
effects in the loom, as it fully sug- 


as manufacturers of Bry ng the specimens they contribute. 

a character in execution, with con- 
The white quiltings are very 
with border and centre, 


ood and effective one | gests the embossed results of a food piece of needlework. e 


the cost, and a tenth aay ag 
er in the material, by| Quilted 


the mode of manufacture, or for the use to which the fabric, when involve a serious amoun 





experience 


Messrs. Barlow and Jones, Manchester, sustain their reputation the excepti 


e idea of stitching without su 


are well arranged, an 


designs to be successful, technically 
t of careful study, and a 

in their manufacture, hence really g 
on rather than the rule. 


e ties bind firmly, conveying 
ggesting its insecurity. 


and artisticall 
v cusetentl 
designs are 
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i ibits 
Mr. Henry Bourne, of Birmingham, exhi 
cee Haney Blectro copies of famous works, 


-— 
— SS OS ae SS 


not less, valuable—that have been reproduced in 


that are original productions. The the former from judiciously 
aad some th, osticns of competent artists; ancient and modern. 














are ght within the reach of all Art-lovers ; 











two groups that grace this page are engraved 
several of Mr. Bourne’s issues, yet by no means | Claret-jugs, Tankards 





as favourites that time has rendered more, and | country of the world. These electro copies 


duced in either of the precious metals. In the | all of them; they are very varied, Vases, Jewel- | merit, either as useful or ornamental objects to 
cases, Candlesticks, Biscuit-boxes, Beakers, | grace apartments in which a limited 


ee 


&c., and all of great | must govern taste and desire of acquisition. 





The coloured effects in!Messrs. Barlow and Jones’s examples are 
very delicate and el t. Occasionally there is a thinness of 





SS a Se ee 


effect which a little bolder treatment would have remedied. 

The white damasks exhibited by this firm are also very elegant 
in design, the treatment being essentially damask-like in character, 
with little or no tendency to over-elaboration in detail; an excel- 
lent quality, which if thoroughly understood, would save both time 
and money, and also result in really better effects than can ever 
be obtained by over-refinement in “drafting” for the loom, to 
which modern damask weavers are so prone. Some of the printed 
examples too are very pretty and in excellent taste. 

The honeycomb toilet quilts of Messrs. Ireland and Wichart, 
Kirkaldy, are of good design, and well adapted to the method of 
manufacture and the material. They are essentially geometric in 
——— 


treatment, and the name of the designer, John Glassford, ae be 

the weaver, A. Anderson, has been given by the ae : 

— which might be beneficially followed more 

than it is. on . 
Messrs. J. and R. Pritchard, of Glasgow, exhibit largely and in 
eat variety, but linen goods are also shown with the cotton 

fabrics A es rere for aan cannes a 

and very creditable in design, but in is q 

an exhibit, professedly, of cotton goods. ‘The sewed a vo 

linens, che’ tater embroidered in sets of cuffs, collars, 7 

generally pretty in design. It is very satisfactory to see a revival 

of this interesting industry, which some twenty asap a 

so important an element of the home employment women 

peasantry of Scotland, and the north of Ireland. 
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Messrs. 


Hancocks & Co. are not only im- | and India, hayin 
t and valuable contributors of jewels, some bearing the R betwee Gees. cites 


Pr which we have engraved ; they several | arms. Around the body of the tazza— 


examples of f 
these we engrave two on this 
speRE VASE is designed — by 


conor K. Monti, and 
Sigal on its summit inscri oan bia Sate 


Mae 


SE 


“Yl 
e.} 
. 


the works illustrated underneath. At the sides 
are figures of Comedy and Tragedy. At the base 
are four figures of Hamlet, Lear, Ophelia, .and 





Lady Macbeth. The ac ornamentation is 

Elizabethan in character. Roya. EnN- Aner eSOT 
preg My. presented by the Engineers of 

: ae — Service to the Royal En is | rals, entwined with laurel wreaths and supported 

re ene and modelled by H. H. ARMSTEAD. | by 2 pete gyre Fame. On the base are 

4 e base are seated figures ‘of Britannia | two bas-reli depicting respectively the storm- 


we pe 
is oriental in character, is composed of 
lotus plants and leaves intermixed with roses. 






























Me sy R. B. Lymington & Co., also of Glasgow, contribute 
- ok and harness muslins of elegant design and excellent manu- 
—— In the matter of design these are more severe in treatment 
- - formerly. There is less elaboration of merely natural forms, 
r more consideration of geometric quantities and the proper 
——— of the parts. The names of the designers are given,— 
f pa Poole, J. W. Newall, and McGall. 
ws ome coloured and white book muslins manufactured by Messrs. 
eee Hutchinson & Co., of Glasgow, and exhibited by Messrs. 
a ay, and McGregor, are excellent examples of their class. 
th S specimens of useful articles in cotton in every-day demand, 
Me patent plattings and puffings for ruffles and cufis, exhibited by 
Messrs. Arnold and Crosby, are noticeable for neatness and taste. 
In printed cotton damasks and dimities Messrs. Martin and 





Johnson, Manchester, exhibit specimens of great excellence. 


Some of the chintz stripes 
whilst others are dizarre 
been introduced into the 


are admirable for harmony of colour, 
from too many colours or tints having 
design, an error which designers of 


English fabrics seem to take no pains to correct. French 
designers for the English market invariably introduce a variety of 


colour, in violent contrast 
printers, because they find 


effects is kept up by 


to what th uce for the French 
the demand for these com 
the traditions of the English buyer, 


or middleman, whose notions of colour rarely rise above the stan- 
dard of a Hottentot. Some of Messrs. Martin and Johnson’s 


white dimities are very 


in the taste and of the 


rns and the perfect finish of the fabric. 


A tolerably good display 


of ginghams, for foreign, colonial, and 
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Chale 


We devote another page 


This, however, is not, as the other is, exclusively 
objects that a 





to the works of Messrs. T. _ J. Brace, | Glastonbury), agold-mounted 
whose exhibited productions go so far to uphold oe comin 

in to the art of the jeweller, in which he has a wider 
scope for the exercise of knowledge and taste : the whole of them are from 








the designs of Mr. J. W. Tonks, to whose skill, know! 
rience the Midland bo of Art-manufacture is largel 
examples we engrave are a GOLD Box for the presen 











a Mayor’s CHAIN (with the armorial bearings of the ancient town of 
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AND SCABBARD for a Dirk, originally in the possession of Rob Roy, made for the late James Macgregor, Esq., of Glengyle. 








Atscm Cover, an elegant 


i ee 
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ee 





home consumption, shows the papeent taste in this useful class of | together with blind and other cords in which an Art-skill 
w 


goods in a favourable light ; 


Mills, Pendleton, Manchester. 


Nor should ac 
zebra scarf: 


Messrs. R. and H. Bateman, Glasgow, be overlooked ; for they 
give evidence of the beauty which can be produced by dyed 
cotton thread in the hands of a skilful manufacturer, aided by a 
designer who knows the capabilities of the loom. We shall have 
occasion to illustrate this fact further when noticing the remark- 


able examples of coloured woven cottons from India. 


In addition to a considerable contribution of ordinary 
goods, the Dacca Twist vimanas Rap yo an interesting illustration 
of plain and fancy character, 


of their products in cotton we 


ile a rather remarkable collection | not usuall: associated with such articles. 
of cotton tweeds is exhibited by Messrs. Types Co., Albert 
re) 


tion of double 


Coloni 


work of the same class. 


worthy of the designation. 
cotton 


— is illustrated in a most interesting and satisfactory 
an 
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contributions in cotton are limited to a few samples of 
- . the raw material from Queensland ; and the foreign or conti 
$, woven in an excellent variety of tints and colours, by | exhibits are limited to some cotton prints from Belgium, 
productions of Berlemont-Rey, of Brussels. These are oe 
madder prints, and are —. a of ee peyton 
terns being simple, tasteful, and about good : 
se same class. It will be thus been that there # im |i 
reality no internationa! exhibition of cotton manufactures at 


INDIA.—Happily the native cotton manufacture of our Oriental / 
without assuming that it is absolutely exhaustive, there cal | 


is shown 


E 


manner; | 
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Messrs. Cox & Sons display a number 
specimens of artistic furni‘wre and decoration, 


of | both for ecclesiastical and domestic use. We 
a oe illustration the END oF A Room, 
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jects—* Work’ and ‘Play.’ Carved and de- | Alsoa Canterbury and music-stand combined, of 
caietenninei subjects“ Maternal Affection,” carved oak and of novel construction; and a 
‘Conjuga: Affection,’ and ‘Filial Affection.’ | Flower-stand with painted tiles and brass lamp. 





foliage, and subjects—‘ The Song’ and ‘ The 
Tale, ‘The Jest’ and ‘ The Book.’ Carved oak 
framing, with mirrors and painted panels ; sub- 








be no doubt that the collection got together in the India annexe | perfect harmony of colour, as in the most costly fabrics of silk and 
is such an one as we have pa Fw seen in Europe. The/| gold. Indeed, in some instances, from the subdued tints which 
native products of Bengal, Bombay, Madras, Oude, the Punjaub, | are more or less inevitable in dyed cotton, the colouring is even 
the North-West Provinces, and Central*India, are all more or less | richer and more artistic in effect than in the more elaborate 


= shown. productions in 4 and cae by soy have made —_ re | famous. 
Beginning with the lowest quality of cloths, sheetings, | Some of the printed examp r instance, are blotchy 
shirtings, drills, and twilie, the sour Sinde aan rise nearly ony in the mere mechanical their execution, but they rival the 


variety of make, together with examples of hea ualities of | intense richness and depth of effect of the best examples of 
towelling, and speelenane ak daaaiioemene ter The portion, | Genoese velvet of the purest type of medieval design and 


cwever, which comes more especially within our range, and in | weaving. ae 
which design is applied in the oration of the fabrics is that of| In the woven the range of colour is limited as com- 
the coloured woven and printed . In these we have all the | pared with silk and woollen fabrics, but the n 
traditional skill of the native designer and weaver employed with | tions in stripes and checks are far beyond all ord 


Te 88 much power, and as keen s sense of fitness to use, and | of what can be done in this direction with cotton. vee ae 
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inci ined high re- 
Mr. Joun H. Srncer, of Frome, though 2 | provincial manufacturer, has obtained hig 


the artist also, and nearly all the designs he | issues are his own. 





teemed' for their truth, for originality while | adhering to authorities, and for sharpness and 





His productions are es- 





of them: they are gen 





the BRACKET is for a church 


case, which 


accuracy of finish in ne We devote 
ee in his exhibited collec. 
tion are many MONOGRAMS; these mani. 





fest much ingenuity and fancy. 
enamelled. 
octagon piece is a wrought-iron Font Cover; 





i | selection from this 
might make a much Fey ges iated, pie 
may with advantage bear a close examination. 


ee 





We one 
The 


in Frome. We 





no sudden and revolting contrasts for the sake of striking effects. 
The quantities are well considered, and the alternation of tint 
shows how instinctively these native producers hit upon the 
precise gradation, required to work out an harmonious result. 

In some of the examples silk has been used with excellent 
effect, roducing, as a matter of course, a mixed fabric of cotton 
and silk, which, in a technical sense, is out of 
of cotton-manufactures, pure and simple. Stil 


the illustrations 
are of great value. 














figures upon its surface. Our space will not 


that could be said in illustration of the value of this collection of 


the cotton-manufactures of India to the designers 
turers of Europe, or the suggestiveness of the 
mercantile classes trading with 

| and we therefore commend it to the careful and 


lace in an exhibit | nation of all who care to know the true character of the woven 
| products of the East as a lesson in what the West should aim at, 


The subdued tones of the cotton-ground give | if its products are to stand in the market by the side of the 1 
great value to, and show up with wonderful effect, the satin 


| 


| manufacturers in cotton. 
j 


astern dependency ; 
that great E. eal 


ee 


it us to say all 


man 
diaplay to the 
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Lambeth school. ‘That is not its claim 
praise : the manufacture is of paing Sarronlg 
finished with much “sharpness,” as well as 
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Last year we gave an engra 
of Lambeth. It is destined to 
spot in Kennington Park; the beral manu- : 
facturers having presented it, for that purpose, to 


CULL - 
UAT TM 


modelied with care. 
centre of a new 





conservatory 
George Fox, Esq., Harefield, Alderley—a man- 


ving of a fountain in | the Commissioners of Public Works. The naturalistic 
‘ 7. ) " severe order. The is “ ; 
terra-cotta, the production of Messrs. Oeeeer, FOUNTAIN we engrave on this page is of a less | very graceful work, sdniatly Fhe 


sim 
J of pure Art, the merit of which appertains 
the excellent artist, a distinguished pupil of the 





It is destined for the 
in the mansion of 





not lose 





JEWELLERY AND TRINKETS. 
If the illustration of jewellery and the manufacture of trinkets 


~ as presented in the Exhibition of 1872, were to be taken, in any 


way, as an exhaustive display of the current productions in this 
interesting and important Art-industry, the impression left on the 
mind of the visitor would be a very erroneous one ; and we have 
- esitation in saying that such an impression has gone forth to 
pede through the press, from the fact that, in dealing with the 
, the extent to which the production of jewellery altogether 
varepresented in the Exhibition has not Sons tates inne account, 
= short, the exposition is one of a haphazard, interjectional, and 
- can if not misleading, character ; and were it not that private 
ividuals have come forward and lent objects, and even whole 


series of objects of an 


Happily it is n 


of gold, precious stones, 
ments—to endeavour to do 
taste shown in their man 


Firstly, specimens made 
of gold, in which the form 





see in what respect the ibition di 
selections of j and trinkets to be found in 
almost every res dealer in such articles. 

o business of ours to discuss that which és not 
exhibited, but that which és; and—making the best of the contribu- 
tions sent to represent the appl rs of objects composed 


k as personal “ 
radice to the skill, ingenuity, and good 


ufacture. 
Generically we may divide these objects into three distinct 


entirely of gold, or metal in imitation 
of the object,.with its added decora- 
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We devote another page to engravings of tensively applied for so many purposes, that it will be useful as well as pleasant to see a variety 


ihe ~~ 


Trtes, fiom the works of Mr. R. MINTOX | of examples: moreover, the designs are sug- | We have-selected single specimens : it will be 


TAYLOR, Fenton, Stoke-upon-Trent, of which | gestive to other classes of manufacturers; so it easy to judge of their effect in combination 


AST 


} 
' 


ys be where true artists are employed. cither for large spaces or small—for churches, 


found in the Exhibition. They are now so ex- | halls, conservatories, door-steps, flower-boxes— | positions to which they give grace and beauty: 
tions, or engraved ornamentation, owe all their effect to the skill | metal being simply the means by which the stones are held 
of the designer, in combination with the ingenuity and handicraft | together by a practically invisible setting, since the great 
of the worker in metal. ; of the wake is to display the stones only. and 
Secondly, specimens of the same kind, in which, however,! In reality this latter form seems to constitute the truest is 
coloured decorations are added to the artistic form and arrange- | highest test of -the jeweller’s art; since the metal- working of 
ment of the metal surface by means of enamelling. altogether subordinated to the setting and most perfect display 
Thirdly, examples in which precious stones, or their imitations, | the jewels proper. +h necessi- 
are used in combination with metal, they being set therein as Bearing in mind these generic distinctions, all of which n pos 
decorative additions to the form of the metal work, or in themselves | tate a very distinct standard by which to judge of the 
Constituting the sole feature of the arrangement and design, the | aimed at or achieved, we shall endeavour to show in what 
SS SSSSSsessssssssssssesssssesstsssessssnststenensnsensensinenennsnenntinenes nen ott 
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Iil., the King, 
free Warren é 


A SHIELD, in 


an incident in the history of Doncaster : “ H 


its to Peter de Manley 
his demesne lands in, Don- | county of Y¥ 
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silver —a Doncaster goldsmiths and }; lirect} ; 
in 1871—is one of the productions the ican to dehakene ie 7 oo. there are two or three examples, which uphold 
frm of HUNT AND ROSKELL. The famous | tains nothing of theiis, but of pcr sine ae 3a lome-etablished The 
centre illustrates 


caster, Sandal, Wheatley, Hex , Balleby, of which contains the name and date of the 


Rossington, Brambam, oe ry od 
” Around the centre, er 


in the race, are four bosses, with. panel compartments 
of oak and laurel. It is a fine work of Art. 











—___ 


the industrial Art of making 
decorating them with suitable 
them in colours, setti 
tions, and, lastly, 
.the various forms 
mustrated in the current Exhibition. 

ndustrially, Birmingham claims attention first : because there 
tions ; in short, a odudidenide beneiebe 9 nd ror mount of 

S 5 » a considerable population, and a large amount o 
Spica, employed in the production of objects constantly in 
ceind, together with a combination of skill and enterprise which 

ttainly exists in no other localit 

Say, in the world. Be the result 
industrial, commercial, and social 


we have an undoubt 


in mounting 


metal trinkets, and appropriately 
metal, or incised details, enamelling 
ng them with precious stones, or their imita- 
1 ious stones, &c., as jewels, in 
required for personal decoration, is really 


in England, or indeed, we may 


bad, or indifferent, the 
are indisputable ; and it 





may be as well to say that the productions of Birmingham, how- 
sr much concealed by the commercial exigences of trade 
arrangements, really permeate the whole of the British re, 
except, perhaps, in the very highest examples of jewel-setting ; 

we are not by any means certain that these are of English produc- 


tion at all, abbas undoubtedly, produced for English houses 


and for the English market, possibly from English designs, or 
foreign designers at the su estion of Englishmen. Ha said 
thus much in the interests of truth, we may dismiss the as 


having nothing to do with the result in detail ; since it is more 
couvenient to take each object or exhibit for what it is described, 
than raise doubts as to the integri of its parentage ; and since 
the producers of Birmingham prefer to allow their customers to 

































cab the credit of producing what they, at least, order - pay for, 
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‘The productions in cast iron, of the famous Foundry On this page we engrave a GAS-LAMP, medizeval Hot-Air Stove, and one of the 
at CoALBROOKDALE, have established’ fame through- 

















number of works of elegance as well .as utility, many Fountains for which the establishment is This te 
and are generally from designs by the best artists. | Egyptian design, a work in pure taste and of much PE mcmgee Bm modelled and cast. 








nl 


let it be so. It “pays” both parties to perpetuate the myth, and the | ham ucts de jure, we can only deal with those which are 
gentle public, not caring to know too much, is blissfully ignorant | placed before us as Birmingham productions. ‘ 
upon a point on which it has made up its mind, and really does} These may be divided into three categories—gold work ranging 
not want to be enlightened. chiefly fitteen and eighteen carat in quality ; a very limited 

The contributions that represent the productions of Birming- play of silver articles ; and finally, a very conn, eed 
ham in the matter of one of its most important Art-industries, are | tion of gilt-metal jewellery, which constitutes so and 
certainly not exhaustive in any sense. In fact, the collective exhibit | tant a branch of the jewellery trade of Birmingham. To 
which appears in the name of the Birmingham Committee of | may be added a series of specimens of tortoiseshell and pearl, 
Jewellers, does not convey any adequate notion of the true extent, | inlaid with gold and silver—a new industry in Birmi Bir- 
and even less of the real character, of much of the work done in| As it would be inconsistent with the terms whereon the 
that town ; certainly not in the — departments of manufac- | mingham committee undertook to contribute, to individualise the 
ture, since there is evidence = in other exhibits than those | productions of the several firms which make up this co the 
of Birmingham, as to what can done in this direction. As, | display ; we must group the various objects technically under 


however, all Birmingham products de facto, are not all Birming- | heads of brooches, lockets, pins, finger-rings, ear~ oe 
————— 
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Messrs. BarontT & SONS are emi- best, giving them prominent rank among the more successful 










hibition attracted general attention 
their works conpeling wih the very 






butions several 








so to attain excellence. We have selected from their 
that show much artistic merit, are pure in 














Happily, the style of brooch whi i large 
he s ich 
om ago, with its twisted scrolls and ie-Quinge detai , has 
the n way to a more rational and severe form of article, in which 
- use of the object as.a.s ies, at least, of fibula, is ised, 
Sr ot always intelligently followed out, and thus the decorations 
- subordinated to the general outline and contour. This is 
= noticeable in a series of brooches set with onyx and pearl, 
: — diamonds, the gold forming simply a mounting broken 
in the surfaces with black enamel, with. well-execut details. 
a - is rich and chaste. Another series of brooches either 
al gold, or set sparingly with peasls, are altogether too hard and 
_ clocking to be satisfactory as jewellery. They have too 
the appearance of the highly finished details of mechanical 





















“smooth and angular, with uncomfortable-looking 


Of the ear-rings 
either of the forms 
Forms swinging within 
ment for the ear in 


selected, or the 
other forms, rather than a 

uet, rosette, or 
nterest upon the ski 
ved to harmonize the artificial ornament with the natural 
external ear. Violence of 
eccentricity rather than »t 

finish of which we have i 
have been the chief poi 


5 
F 
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i ird is of a Boupork Mirror, the figures | has been some years. in existence : it issues to 
This pogo contalas tives ageism eich suppest i being of pomealalas The Society yearly subscribers of one guinea a very charming 


See 


issued by the Ceramic Art-Union; two are of 


NG 


work, which cannot “go forth” until it has 
< received the sanction of a council consisting of 
Vases produced by Mr. Jonn Bartram; the | eminent artists and amateurs. The Society hhas 








The bracelets partake far too much of the same character ; | and complete harmony. The other is set with = 8% 
with the additional defect that some of them suggest masses of running through the centre. This has a rib ihe eet, whic 
metal wrought into conceits in the shape of straps and buckles ; | is even suggestive of better things, chaste and elegant as “om 
these are only excelled in want of consistency by imitations of | The lockets, generally, present more satisfactory Stee 
buttons and button-holes binding bands of metal together. One | most of the other imens. Four enamelled examples ic of the 
series of bracelets, of a flat chain-like character, have some con- | with the ename bracelets, and very evidently the work o © 
sistency of construction, but they are the designs of an engineer | same producer, are in excellent taste, and in execution = 
for iron or brass-work, rather than those of a worker in the precious | regards finish and the arrangement of enamel, en ¢ 
metals, : Zevé, in relation to the metal. arly all 
The two most perfect bracelets are in gold and enamel. One is One series of lockets, twenty-five in number, are ne Yd 
decorated with Egyptian details in a subdued tone as regards | satisfactory examples of yodnaljenwas diamonds, pears, @! 
colour, but the effect is bold and telling in its sup brilliancy | emeralds ; the design and arrangement of the —— ee 


——— 
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iceman 
QUEENSLAND, 
great Australian 


one of the rich pearls of the 
continent, has contributed 








several productions of much merit, bearing 
the palm as regards some of the raw ’ materials 
which form the groundwork of Art.’ As yet 











|| the great colony ‘has not done much in its 
|| higher departments, but there are indicati 





ripen into excellence. 


of safe and sure progress. We engrave 
Bacocens of aebve maladie, sot'tn autee 





gold, in frames gracefully desi : and three 
oe bund leer u, set 


it is showing capabilities that must in due course mother 
The millions 


silver. These 
examples of a 





in will greatly 


of the | theinterests 








are deeply interested to promote 
the'gathering millions of Australia. 





os good taste, while the setting, workmanship, and finish are evidence 
great skill and experience.. One specimen, decorated with a 
: : pele as of burnished gold, opals, and emeralds, is very 
A small collection of ladies’ rings presents some excellent features 
of design and setting. The Suubiantion and arrangement in 
several of these show great taste and sound judgment in the 
produces, and it is to be ed that he limited his exposi- 
aon to so small a contribution. In. the collection of gentlemen’s 
. - gs we see little to admire. With the exception of three or four, 
which b an angularity and an ultra - ic look about them 
Seental anything but satisfactory in association with the use of a 
ager ring, where in reality the forms should be free from these 
peculiarities, Massiveness and the suggestion of weight, again, 








come in as too prominent features, and when, as in the case of 


brooches, ear-rings, 
effect approximates m 


uch too near a“ sham” to be pleasan 


&c., this is the result of “ shell” work ae 


t. 


getting on and off of a glove in connection with the wearing of 


some of these angular would be a rather 


rings, 
tion for the glove. 
The few chains, studs, pins, 


remarks. 

As already stated, 
scarcely represented ; > 
exhibit is, that the character of the designs is 
average of the real gold ; 
better class of design is illustrated in those 
exhibit, however, does not reach this point. 


. 


formidable opera- 


&c., do not call for any special 
the ie heer trade of Birmingham is 
he can be said of the very limited 


equal to the 
articles ; yet it sometimes that a 
imi — this 


L 
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. G. & M. CricnTon, eminent jewellers court allotted to that class of Art-manufacture. | those we have selected 
wuanhenih) covey prominent place in the Their JEWELS are of all the orders in use. In | ample evidence of skill 


RO SF 


Bvorae a 
r “ C : b . a7,’ * 
4 | et ; 
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Se axe. v> aN 
eee ak || BRO 
, ,’a’ 4 e" 
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aj; 
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¥ 
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styles of ornament, and more especially brings 
ont the Medizeval feeling when happily blended 





x common in the Middle Ages. It is for 
with much taste; and manifesting sound know- the Exhibition that the’ jewellers of! : 
ledge well ied. The subjects are at once RAY 2 and the provinces have not followed the 
recognised, combination of gold and grey ’ ; 


with colour, whether in stones or enamel. The 
polished, or bright, gold and silver is a much 





a style 





silver, besides having the character of novelty, is | simpler f j pensive generally 
, » of . . ;, of the 
well adapted to show to advantage the different | in prion! gota ete boats Metropalis, who per eee hay Been! erm little. 








As a whole, the silver brooches, buttons pins, &c., prese i i i 
. . » » pi ’ nt | rations to the ing i . Geometric 
Se fp pan of A ee of | ean eee ee ran cel 
it has t 0 its | effective an iti ing @ 

me ak —~ mn ar in its - Some of the enamelled | and brilliant rene ape por mer 4 2 details so much in 
tation, ly Pretty im the details of the ornamen- be 4 ~ decoration of these tortoiseshell trinkets, ew te 

F ‘ : e result of a vulgar i i an 
es See — nt me 3 Charles Lyster and Son, | for the market ; sucheings Sa per be Bog Sa nail pee the publ 
shell, inlaid with gold and silver, i heir speciality of tortoise- down to his notions of Art, without the slightest idea of any pri 
the ork quae hen: tet , is satisfactory. is branch of | ciple of decoration in its highest and best forms. 
Paris _ Pwned pdr ~—s — almost exclusively to Following out the course of last year’s exhibition, Her Majesty's 
inlaid work at Birming ; po yn first to manufacture this | Commissioners wisely resolved to illustrate the various 
Some of the crosses _— Bewr ee Pay ty of the industries forming the leading features of the display, thus 
their form and workmanshi meee the conveying information to the public in a pleasing and attractive - 

, manner. The illustration of the production of jewellery presented 


ee en Ah tr 
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We engrave one of the CABINETS of is of ebony, inlaid with ivory, the plaques being in péte | sur pate poteelain As in all the produotions of this 





renowned firm, there is manifest much artistic knowledge com- 


Messrs. JACKson AND G i 
———senrcceng le ce eee eee 
| could not be illustrated in consequence of the noxious fumes 


a difficulty from the wliar division’ 
tee ? pec division’ of labour, the nature of 
diff pelts, hoes on costly character of the materials. The | evolved in the operation. The decorative process of enamelling, 
Spirit o Messrs " as been overcome by the tact and public | too, could not be shown, owing to the intense heat required to 
and the leading — J. Bragg, Vittoria Street, Birmingham ; | fuse the vitreous substances of which the various coloured enamels 
gold—jewelle d bin nicalities in the production of real—that is, | are composed. Everything essential to the proper comprehension 
trated in the ah m fifteen to eighteen carat in quality, are illus- | of the processes of manufacture as carried on by the best houses 
Thus at rh ; ery devoted to the exposition of the finished objects. | at Birmingham is illustrated. The gold is rolled out to its proper 
ductions will recat, traditional myth respecting Birmingham pro- | thickness or thinness for ase, gold wire is drawn, the details of 
it will be acliee aon a shock ; yet it is too much to that | portions of an object are pressed into dies, and the gold bent and 
ham only pr os own; but at least the conviction that Birming- | shaped so as to fit the ee positions for “ soldering”—a most 
contradictlo uces imitations will receive a flat and unmistakable | interesting process, as the “ solder” is gold of a little lower alloy 
From the m than the metal to be soldered, so that it may melt under the action 
is illustrated rough bar of gold to the finished object, every process | of the blow-pipe at a lower temperature—borax being used as a 
except that of “colouring,”—a chemical process which | flux to facilitate this melting. 
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and pearls — ted to her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales on her oe by her father, 
his Majesty the King of Denmark. It is com- 
posed of very large pearls and diamonds, and has 
suspended a fac-simile of the Cross of Dagmar, in 


The engraving on this page is'from one of the | jewels contributed by her Royal Highness the eee 


— 


cloisonnée > T 

Fours style is Byzantine : 

ULES eer s 
mn. It is not a 

ass work of Art it is of very great excellence. 


wl 





The setting of stones is also exhibited, and diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, pearls, &c., are fixed in a manner totally different to 
that which the majority of people imagine ; for the popular belief 
is, that stones, gems, ke, are set in the orifices prepared for them 
by acement. On the contrary, the setting is effected by an in- 
genious mechanical process, by which the thinly-cut edges of the 
gold itself are pressed over the edges of the gem, to secure it. The 
use of cement would destroy the true character of a stone by pre- 
venting the transition of light through it. We have thought it 
necessary to devote some space to a brief explanation of. the pro- 
cesses shown, and thus endeavour to do justice to Messrs. T. and 
J. Bragg in their effort to enlighten and instruct the public. 

: lore quitting the Birmin: - a section of the jewellery class, it 
18 necessary to state distinctly that the best works pro< 1 at 


< 


> SS 








Birmingham are not exhibited under the name of the makers, 
or as being Birmingham productions, but are — 
the exhibits. of the. London and other houses. is own 0 
exigences would not it of the maker showing which. are 
Patterns are seam bri the middie-man or oe has bed 
considered Ms — patterns.” Pac that erkduciog pce 
anything to'do with suggesting, desi , OF pr ; in 
oe deol to buy them to sell again. f, as in some instances 
this Exhibition, the design had been speciall 
retailer, and executed by the manufacturer at 
there might be some foundation for the claim 
right ; but in the majority of instances, 

by the manufacturer, who simply agrees to 

use of the particular pattern to his customer, who 
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: two silver-gilt MoNsTRANCES— of the Sacrament”—productions of the eminent manufacturer of Ghent, M. 

We engrave, on this page, large BOURDON-DE-BRUYNE. One of the monstrances is in the richest style of the 
4 





of the thirteenth century. The other is of the best period of Flemish 


- At ofthe fourtenthcentry, Both are admirable examples of mtal-work, chased 
Vessels used in the Roman Catholic Church, for the “exposition | hammered, and enriched 


valuable jewels, by eminent artists of Flanders. 





persuade the said public that it is. 


his skill 
neration 
business ; 

ublic, and, under the banetul influence of an unwise abn 








i i i As it is, about fifteen 
The result of all this is that the real producer gets no credit for | to assert their own a ive eahibie a 
and ingenuity. He puts ~agene Figen = - fora a ham firms are represen llecti ay, x epost 
: ; > 
; bus th doe eRe his on existence before the | tion would probably have been tolerably comp 


if 
i j an apanese—anything, i i i all. The latter would have been the best course 
Paris, Indian, African, Chinese ything, in fact, which | nothing at Sage 
he thinks the gentle publle wen like it to be, an "which he can they wished to stand well with their customers,—the factors and 


his | and fifty had exhibited what they are doi every day, the - 


ion, | Birmingham is not represented in its own name, and we to 


i that the specimens contributed jby the 
il, ingeaalty eek en a Oe eae sone ad mae meh eden are not exhibited to the same 
cit Seale re Ny ty ok tee ene te ufac- advantage as the contributions a the Tumaaghens mane 
inane ae is, I = -like boxes into whic Birmingham 
turers should moe eee a great deal more than they have, or | small square coffin-like M 








+o Se 
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Mr. Epwmy W. STREETER, 
ith and jeweller, of Conduit 


costly collection of jewels, remark- 
able for refinement and accuracy 


rarity and value, ‘‘ precious stones” worthy 
of rare setting. Our space is so limited that 


shown ioe evidence of judg- 
ment taste in arrangement. 
We engrave several examples, com- 

i PENDANTS, BROOCHES, a 





ECKLACE, and a TiARA. One | we may not attempt ito describe them. They are _— acquisitions to the International Exhibition. 





| sending 
facturers were compelled to thrust their jewellery, having linings of | them. In short, Birmingham for its punctuality in sem 
dark velvet instead of some material of a light colour, would have | in its edhe Saaall sendie to the i fficial hypothesis, 10 
been bad enough seen in a top light, but with the side light in | which more recent contributors wisely bade defiance. 
which the objects are shown, they are placed at a serious disad-| No better example of this{can be found than in the very 
vantage as compared with the specimens exhibited on the flat | exceptional and brilliant display of Messrs. Hancock & ee 
trays adopted by Castellani and others, and also used for some of | the principal contributors among the London j the 
the private loans. This deep box theory is evidently based qn | Garrards, Hunt and Roskell, Brogden, and absent, of 
the arrangement adopted in the South Kensington ; oma in | exposition of Messrs. Hancock, in combination with that 
which iron boxes are used for security, but these are all lined with | Messrs. Howell, James & Co., and with the private contribute! 
a white or light-tinted velvet, shown in a top light, and the gems, | who follow the’ example of HLR.H the Princess of Wales 
. &c., are brought up to the glass which covers the inner case. | really redeems the English jewellery from the position in W° 


These exhibition boxes are no better than deep trays for security, | i i itorious exceptions 
: cep y, | it must have otherwise stood, in spite of meritorious 
except in the matter of a second glass, which in a side light | to be nated: in due course. : . son cit 
ion as eminent 











seriously interferes with the appearance of the objects placed in| Messrs. Hancock & Co. fully sustain their reputatio 
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Mr. James WuNDUS, an eminent manufac- | incised carving : 
att Jiibits a PiANorORTE, almost the only and it wale te ee anienens of the Queen and the Prince and Princess of 
: P ; design altogether much artistic 


merit. Of its exterior ornament and value our | engravings will convey some idea: of its interior 





instrument in the Exhibition that has been de- can but e the assurance of the manu- great power and excellence of tone, with the 
corated by Art. It is of ebonised wood, with fecturer himself that “it isa tr-chord cottage of utmost soundness and solidity of construction. 


for the production and ly of high-class personal orna- | whips, bits, spurs, stirrups, horse-shoes, and portions of horse 
ments, and illustrate in Bn celine ho te the articles which mane s in fact, all the ai of a hunting stable and a coach- 
are in demand by the public of the higher and wealthier classes. house. A more outrageous instance of, misapplied ingenuity and 
They have done this honestly and in a practical form, and | skill it is impossible to conceive, and that any woman would 


certainly while exhibiting specimens of the highest Art and most condescend to wear such abominations is mere to ayer gn en 


perfect taste, they also show that the classes they supply have | we are bound, in the interests ic « 

frequently quite a little regard sagen of per 7. zetiatic sense, to protest against the public exhibition of such a gross 
Principle as may be found in any other class. In fact, while | violation of every principle of good taste. The only thing to be 
exhibiting one of the most remarkable examples of skilful work- | learnt from such specimen is what to avoid. 
manship and finesse in the combination of details tobe found in| Messrs. Hancocks’ display, which is admirably arranged. in 
the Exhibition, they show in the same swife an illustration of | their own way, comprises jewellery in various Rs pom ae, 
pulearity in the choice of subject scarcely credible it it were not French, Indian, &c., and there are some — : 

ere to be seen—a gold suife, consisting of a necklet, bracelet, | design and workmanship among them, “The p hace dies 
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the bronze manufacturers of 





sentetl 17 the several kinds to which the metal is ap- | of good 


i and repre- for 
ep covet ented the 


» 


but they do not vie with those of France. The names | believe they are contributions of leading 
several works in bronze, contributed by of the poodacers are not given, but it is not easy to turers of a country that has done so much for Art. 





c—=E———— 











are, to our mind, the most perfectly designed and constructed 
examples. The necessity for making the most of the gems, and 
the consideration that the clustering and arrangement shall be such 
as to display all to the best advantage, prevent all temptation to 
vagaries of form, and compel a thoughtful and well-considered 
outline as the basis of a sure result. 

Some of the enamelled objects, en cloisonné, are very beautiful ; 
but these are clearly of French origin, and must be, therefore, 
treated as such. 

The Devonshire gems are exhibited again by Messrs. Hancoc 
but have been described so often, and are so well known to al 
interested in objects of this class, that they require no detailed 
description here. It is sufficient to say that in their beauty and 
perfection they are, in spite of their antiquity, “ever new.” 





Messrs. Howell, James & Co. contribute 


by no means very ‘extensive series of examples of 


which form the staple of their business in 
manufacture is evidently varied h 
fined to London productions. The d 


! es of 
lent in design, setting, and perfection of = shane nahi, sonata 


the smaller specimens being very perfect in 
to use. There is no extravagance in form 


set 
characterised by elegance and good taste. An opal bracelet 


with diamonds as secondary to the opals 
perfect things in the Exhibition. A bridal 


maid’s locket, both with enamelled details, em champlevé, bene 
on the orange-blossom, are also very chaste and 


and colour. Some of the examples designed 


an interesting but 
j ; 
this direction. The 


or size, and all are 


is one of the i 





by Sir M. D. Wyatt 
ne 
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ee 
Messrs. MACKAY, CUNNING: of an engraved crystal Cross; two the same old model; elaborations, in two 
gam & Cow goldsmiths ’ 








jewellers of Edinburgh, con- 
bute a case of very beau- 











Brooch of Lom, set with Scotch 








tifal works, of which we en- 
grave examples : they consist | pearls and amethysts; another from 




















are good in style and execution, and as examples of ornate treat- rangement i mass, 
anent of jewellery ofl he mauneaeele The Hest special designs, ingement in the mass, “roduction 
however, are those characterised as “ Holbein,” and although, with ochre because they are simple. In 
one exception, a little vivid in colour, they are all harmonious, and skill shown, does any cut i 
when worn with a suitable costume would have a elegant | the wwvither in’ the general effect 
effect, and. be in place. ' The exception to which we ude is a eit 
pendant with green diamonds, exquisite in form, colour and | E 
TNE ee reid by Men Howl James& Co. 
e pearl suztes exhibited by Messrs. Ho 

a examples of their p veel a a tamer j 

or a more etric arrangement details. : : : 

Messrs, Phillips and Son Cockspur Street, contribute a collec- too, by their -_- 
tion of coral ornaments of the highest class and most perfect they are suspended: “che coral trade of Naples the fem of 
adaptation of the natural product to the purposes of personal 
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we three examples of the PERPE- 
connaulbaeda: or “‘ PORTABLE PERFUMER, 











exhibited by Messrs. Derrizs AND Sons. The 
ingenious tion supplies a want that has 
been long felt. The value of introducing per. 


fumes at a dinner-table is very great; hitherto, 
however, there has been no mode of doing so at 





ee ewe wie & 
the plain to the ri 


ro ipie a i| cS. 


OQ, 
CS) 


jeu “Mh re 


are of all 
ly adorned. 


pretty forms to contain flowers and fruit. 





Messrs. Phillips has led the yop he Italy recently to mark his 
estimation of their efforts, by a distinction conferred upon the 
senior partner of the house. 
Messrs. White and Campbell, New Bond Street, exhibit ‘a 
small but t series of examples of jewellery, in which there is 
evidence of thoughtful effort to adapt good artistic design to the 
exigences of fashion. A necklet of pearls and turquoise, the 
latter set as drops, is especiall elegant, and a bracelet of a flat 
scale arrangement upon the elastic principle, set with turquoise 
is also an example of good taste, ingenious construction, an 
workmanship. A necklet and eardrops, all gold, in the Indian 
style, _ also good specimens of well ed design and ykilful 
cution. 


Mr. E. W. Streeter’s contribution, which certainly was of a very 


——— still : 














Pi ai | pet tomo ont flower sal a 
It will 


| 

i ithdrawn from 
practical character, has, we regret to say, been withdra 
the Exhibition, through an unfortunate misunderstanding OS 
the authorities, into the merits of which it would ws < 
to enter here. The specimens engraved at page 42 will gt 
idea of the character of the designs, which are 
skill and raaees Mr. Streeter had evidently 
mind, while showing exceptional coongies of 
would illustrate as thoroughly as possibile, wi 
signed to him, his current productions. Among 
be found, as a matter of course, specimens which 
in design and artistic treatment than those to in¢ 
ordinary examples of other makers. In aiming at 0 
is so easy a matter to run into the eccentric at the ¢ 
plicity and beauty, that where a great show is 
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. WILLIAM WHITELEY, who exhibits a | grace and beauty, and of ; ; 
gre nd Sty cd nh of arta a | npn Any, ‘The om 








very large collection of BLack GLass JEw- 











things: they are compositions of much noe pak suppli 








It demands a amount of skill and prac- 


tice to attain perfection, with reference both 








Y” Pag stab advance to the cut glass and the dies to receive it. 


another evidence of British advance 





his contributions to the International Exhibition of 1872. 
r. E. Culver, Spencer Street, Clerkenwell, i 


excellent design and wor ip, of the quali 
carat. He also exhibits in an feeeresting form the 


amount of alloy of copper 
materials being shown together in their relative quantities. 








speciali illustrates his | modifications, to the gold-work exhibited 
ty of production in a variety of gold chains, of | baurne Grove, except 
tbl rat 15 and . overdone as ‘they were 


chain-making in wire-links, and gives a useful illustration of the | Mr. 
: oad diver.ia 18 carat gold : the | markable one, and i 


Edgware Road, exhibits a collection of objects 


purchaser at a comparatively cheap rate, and where economy of Mr. John Neal, - ibuted 
Production can only ‘come of "repetition by mechanical means, the which simply repeat the mass of the series of oad codename 
wonder is that so much good design comes out of a system which | from Birmingham. Indeed, the style of design pa 4 Bes soa rf 
is of necessity inimical to variety of effect, and that exquisite | indicate their parentage. Some of Vie 
Sinesse ‘. gene which can only be attained by hand-work. | excellent pene : : 
Certai r. Stre i i i j in | gineeri 
y eter sustained his reputation as a jeweller in eens nevi a The same remarks apply, wi certain 


that the ornamen Is are as 
avoided in the generic B 
specimens. . = : 
i of British cut jewellery is a re- 
teley’s yd ritish relase jen - 
the production of black ornaments. The faceted surfaces are ad- 
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Messrs. COLLINSON AND LOCK are eminent 
upholsterers of London : their productions -_ 
invariably of a high order, combining purity o 
design with excellence of workmanship ; indeed, 





CE FE Ores 


which so admirably suits our British 
One of those last year exhibited, which 
now the Kensington Mu- 

, purchased her Majesty’s Commis- 











taken advan of in the arrangement of the details, but 
the more labecate examples are the least sati : 


The sodesey suoaeliy tor ton dine to Ge aiasianaeene 


pendants are really perfect in arrangement and jon to use, 
as a redundancy of points has been avoided, a fault which cha- 
racterises some of the very best specimens as regards effect and 
workmanship. 

In connection with these black glass ornaments, the examples 
of Whitby jet may be noticed. Mr. Charles Bryan contributes a 


representative series of i comprising _—— variety of 
workmanship 


objects of nal ornament. execution 
are ing in artistic 
exception of some of the 


are g y excellent, but the designs 
refinement and adaptation, and, with the 

have a heavy look, which has really nathing $970 wih 

> 2 “2 \ 











the colour of the material, but arises out 
the objects, and an unsuitableness of 


and adapted thereto, but totally 
material like jet; not to mention that to 
relief in a very dark or black material als 
gance in form and contour. The best details 
incised surface, a charming 
cious Ss 


reverse. Will no one study to 


¢ jet ornaments exhibited by Messrs. 
character 


herd are of an excellent as 


of the 
designers of jet ornaments attempt to imitate t ~ 
ways leads to 
effect being prod 


of dead ground and oy ~ 


forms, in which the effects we have noted shall play the 
i 1 eee te tects von with the polished surfaces 


regards 


AL 
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g 
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ornament, 
in 


#4 
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ders and 
nish and 
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of Paris, have established 
uctior 8 
, and in 


MM. CxisTOFLE, 
yenown throughout the world : their 


in bronze, in metals, 








: silver and gold, have the highest value Art can 
give to costly things, as well as to those that 
; 
| 
| 
| 
| 





are comparatively easy of attainment. The 


SS SCLLLLL 
—_— 


managers are thorough artists; so, indeed, are 





the artisans ; artistic skill consequently pervades 











TTT Lee 
— 


RROR, a fine speci- | men of design, 


—— 
are of glass, gracefully set. A production of | much excellence is esata IC 











an exception. 


certainly sustains his reputation as a 

sa several of he ealins exhibited 

- e for their execution as for their good 
esign to the material and [peo ones 

no space to particularise, but, if an 


ducing some of th i 
es 
From Belfast Mr. cues sade a 








ship, but the defects in design as above would apply with scarcely 


The consideration of the Irish bog-oak ornaments naturally 


follows the notice of designs in jet. Mr. J. 
producer 


; arbitrary 
aoe the patronage of this class of jewellery, Mr. 

o reap a rich reward for his skill and enterprise in pro- 
exhibits. 


ornaments, which presents some very excellent features in the 


tasteful comb 
the brooches are esp 
balance of the two 
the other. 

Messrs. Bright 
tasteful series of 


Goggin, of Dublin, 
of these interesting 








an 


ination of the metal-work with th 
ecially noteworthy for the 


and Sons, Scarborough, exhibit a small but 
ornaments of a very 
ts to anything of the kind 


all the issues of the firm. i i 
Sh is he ccna tometer te teed at | 





their works, alwa i j 

ys with knowledge, judg- 
ment, and taste. We give on this oom 
some examples: those that head the column 


a 


modelling, and manipulation. 








e wood. Some of 
arrangement and 
the one giving value and effect to 


high class. There are 
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being very remarkable, 

taste and adaptation of | three pendants superior in many res ; ; 
of the ornaments. We have | in the Exhibition. A cameo of Julius Caesar set in exquisitely- 

fashion did not inter- | wrought gold, with sufficient blue and white enamel to vary 

in | details, is designed and executed with t skill. The 
of a Medusa head, cut in bloodstone, is an equally fine but pos- 
sibly less telling example, The third pendant is the most elabo- 
collection of Irish bog-oak | rate, and, although very artistic in the omer arrangement, is a 
i little confused in detail. The centre 1s formed of an opal cameo, 
re) 
—$—$——— rr" 4 
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a to the contributions of Messrs. HOWELL AND JAMES. 
They have sided the iti extensively and effectually, being among the few 
j of the Metropolis ; 
Socigusd by eieent artists holding high professional rank, and in the manufacture 


treated with exceeding skill, the examples we have selected for engravin, 
but slightly their numerous productions, based u the purest princi 
The NxcKLACE, designed by Sir M. DicBy 
WYAtTrT, is composed of five exquisitely carved 
cameos, in “ onyx vert du Brésil,”” mounted 


in borders of fine pearls and chased gold, su : i j 
» suspended from speci f th blematical Art-jewellery, a 
a flexible festooned chain. The three LocKETs are quaint ¥ soak Geto lately introduced by this renowned firm. 


i 
' 
i 
' 











cut with great skill, but we doubt the expedien ing iri : : 
: ubt cy of cutting iri- | especially elegant, as also some of the silver 
ee Pe geste mer a kind. The rere the camnaliod with blac and white. One cross, treated in the latter 
the pe San » anc is Parisian in character, as, indeed, are pr having a translucent red enamelled grovsds = 
; e sa monogram in the centre, is a - its class. 
Py a oh oe p Stroud, sends a small but effective series | gold-work is characterised by a judicious conrala in the matter of 
; agg ary some of which are admirably | detail. It is never suggestive of a mere display of metal, the 
he t on are spoiled by a too free | stones being generally treated as pri lo 
© exhibit of Heeme Conk apne design as a whole. Messrs. W. Marshall & Co., als» of Edinburgh, exhibit a collec- 
Edinburgh, is a hi aged fs and M. Crichton, Princes Street, | tion of gold and silver-work, in which elaboration of 
of the Hi bland sh Prat 2 actory one. Except in the instance | detail is a leading characteristic ; at the same time, these de 
amount of relief i <a oy which are extra t in the | are always admirably ed to the general forms of the 
characterised bya th htful » the whole of the esigns are | these forms being invariably well suited to the purpose of the 
the ornament. Sever of the. nari to the use and purpose of | ments. An artistic sentiment runs the whole seri 
Ps ver parcel-gilt ornaments are | there are some examples which it would be difficult to surpass 
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nufacturer, is one of 
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renowned bronze ma- 


ey /, 


—_ 


b: 
AF 
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the few fabricants of 
who have been contributors £ the second 


Paris 
divi- 


ee a 


is on i 
e¢ of great merit and very ger 4 IR his abundant and excellent stock 7 


sion of the International Exhibition. He has aided 





it largely and liberally ; and although few 











select. three objects for engraving on this page. 














pendants set with 
of this quality of 


cimens 


of the s 
rials, 


of diamonds, the 








certain modest and purely tasteful effects. 


tentious. Some of the sil crosses ibi 
and two or three ue $ i 2 un rome 
Another Edinburgh Sees oe wacky, Cun 


contributes a small but elegant 
being of the 


I necklace, designed 

- example of Fee abe 
Spended to the external edge are an excrescence 

ornamental detail. A 


Atle. very elegant in 


calunquamisiia The bracelets one 

: nd Scotch pearls are special examp 
design. Rich and artistic, they are still unpre- 
are very elegant, 

note y: 
Messrs. Mackay, Cunningham & Co., 
collection of jewellery, some 
class in design and mate- 
ir J. Noel Paton, R\S.A., is a 
colour ; but the twisted i 
rather an 


t and ear-rings of opals, with a setting 
sim iy used as a me 
colour, 


owners, and so 
facturers. 
private sources 





pendan 


gold bei and interesting 


ans of securing 
1 and effect. 


We have no space to parti 
Scotch, and Irish jewe 
there are specimens whi 
consider briefly the jewell 


far sapplemen 
The policy of borrowing obj 


will not contribute, and an 
becomes so far a necessity ; 
fairly within the scope of 
can be said against it. 
The contribution 


the badge presented 


icularise other exhibits of English, 
contributed by the open al 

deserve attention, but now od to 

ery lent to the Exhibition by private 

to the contributions manu- 

this class from 


lle 


not a satisfactory one ; 
exhibiti 
and 


of H.R.H. the 
one as a whole, but 
to the Princess, on 
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$$$ 
Wurre AND CAMPBELL, | beautiful works; precious gems in settings worthy of them ; excellent | their variety. Th P ; 
Messrs. H : Series contains 














specimens of all the classes of de. 











introduced cameos exquisitely cut. Our page conveys some idea of ! corative jewellery — NECKLACES, 


BRACELETS, Broocnes, Crosses, EAR-RINGS, 
and so forth: those we have selected show the ‘ Exhibition 
several styles of these very beautiful productions ; who aided to rescue the International pr 
the skow-case has many others of equal merit | White ‘and Campbell have prominent rank | from the reproach of utter, insignincatee vision.” 
we might have engraved with advantage. Messrs. | among the few jewellers of the Metropolis | gards the speciality of the Second 


—— 








riage, by the ladies of South Wales. It is somewhat florid in its rmit of our going into this question here, but we may possibly 
eneral form, and lacks the compactness so essential in a badge ; find occasion ~ sae to this theme, and quote examples at some 
ut the details are admirably wrought, and the combination of | future opportunity. sccton of the Earl of 
diamonds and emeralds with the blue enamelled ribbon produces | The Dudley jewels were added, by om : 
a brilliant and harmonious effect, which conveys a good lesson in Dudley, at mg fs date en Ist), un 
colour. mitting owners of fine jewellery to send : of the 
Mr. Alfred Morrison lends a valuable and interesting collection | Exhibition when no lon de ages for the pe cow arranged. by 
of a varied and highly suggestive character, about one-half of it | season. This rich and re ly wonderful co eralds, opals, 
being of French design and manufacture. The design and treat- | Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, consists of diamonds, em and 1uxurious 
ment of some of the examples are deserving of the best considera- | rubies, pearls, turquoise, and corals, set with a an is of great 
tion of the student and designer, from the perfect manner in which | taste which it would be very difficult to surpé ; of so fine 
various parts of most of the objects are subordinated to the | interest as an illustration of the manner in which st ietract fom 
general effect, and the complete adaptation of the whole to the | a quality ought to be treated, so that no setting ng er of each 
: Purpose and use of the ornament. Neither time nor space will | the importance and beauty of the gems as primary 


mone $$ 
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The high-class work—a SIDEBOARD—engraved on this page 
js the paar of the eminent decorators,‘ &c., MoRant, a 
Boyp, AND BLANFORD. It is from the design of the artist- Spor It is desi 
architect, Epwarp J. ‘Tarver, and is evidence of practical with m 














s,angement for the display of china and plate. | cabinet manufactory of this long-distinguished excellence: notably 
There are other objects "exhibited from: the | firm that merit the highest praise for general | the designs of OWEN W. 


—_— —— 


. | 
too, in an interesting form, 


ornament. The taste and skill displayed in setting the corals is f 
» our mind perfect. Nothing pee eis simplicity and fitness. | Saint Aubin, who contribute some very pe Meer 
, gold setting and small diamonds with which it is relieved is | by way of comparison with the present, 
vals subservient to the coral drops, and tends to give increased | lessons my Sng learned by those disposed 
ue to the exquisite tint of red-in the coral itself The objects | The fact the material is always made 
dre opals and diamonds, and those with and diamonds, | design, and not ge 
"ne . 2 —e h dageg aliude when noticing the varied collections of peasant- 
FOREIGN JEWELLERY. jewellery. Some of the gold fil specimen of Madame Juvenal 
llous illustrations of ski dexterity, as beauty 


act mma stated that the great continental naan are | tow 

“ ej of Paris has illustration | in desi 
Thee exhibition, port tore onins of time to notice the few; In connection with France, we may quote @ very curious and 
illustrations which present themselves in the French Annexe. | interesting collection of French-Algerian imitation-jewellery. It is 
Strangely enough, old French jewellery is , and that, | very suggest‘ve of the Palais Royal, modified and greatly improved 
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iusti i ir varied merit. They | and an admirably . 
( occasion to do justice convey some idea of their r i 
pa wae ee ae nee aanenn of Paris, are BROOCHES, the COVER of a jewe! casket, | veritable examples of pure Art. Somctimes 


who however, now an establishment in 
pod og He is a true artist, one of whom 








France may be proud. He is the manufacturer 
also, and, indeed, the artisan, for many of his 


Nit 


\ gue IKE 
ey Rex 
8 I 











beautiful issues are the produce of his own | tributes to the International Exhibition, 1872— | works of M. Philippe, although his j 
hands, Those we engrave on this page will| it is a refreshment to examine the admirable | forms but a minor part of his 








by Moorish taste and’skill. Some of the examples are exceedingly | three Belgian exhibitors is the most complete in 
pretty, and many of them are eminently suggestive of legitimate | The ear-rings and ts of M. Bourdon de B 
effects in enameling as also of fitness in form. cially artistic and e t. . There is no display of 
_ Russia.—A small but remarkably elegant collection of Russian | but simply as a means to an end, and the forms 
jewellery gives evidence of great in works of this class. | metal are considered as that end, and receive 

here is a strong cingue cento feeling shown in the designs, while | consideration and treatment. amount of fine 
the execution of the gold-work and enamelling is of the best class. | out within the of some of these examples, 
The tasteful combination of brilliant coloured gems gives an | in the manner of the old French jewellery, conveys 
Oriental look to some of the examples; and while the we hope will not be lost upon our own working 
Seka ae emne ia Ris Gracie most of the pendants and| The i 
brooches are excellent and well-balanced in this res 
and details being alike well-considered. eo 


BELGIUM.—For elegance and perfection of design in relation to | excellence i 
| tse and material, the small collection of jewellery contsibuted by Devos states, he exhibits his small and elegant little 
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‘We engrave a CASKET, designed by Mr. H, Frais tt Committee,” presented to the Prince of 


ported at the ends the Ci 
RooeERs, and carved by Mr. G. A. RoGgErs : it t ion of Thanksgiving Day. scrolls at the other cent The front et and 
is made to contain the Address of the “ Lud- The casket is carved in brown oak, and is sup- are enriched with Italian friezes in which are 




















firm, it is a 
On this page also is a P1ano-Casz, the work of Messrs. | all the nections of the renowned design 


j i isti hough 
Lock, th ly object of its | of much artistic merit, t 
pov ow Heomfler tae Me rmetemeg . Like | racter ; it isfinished with much skili and sound judgment 








car-rings and crosses 


ITALy,—] 


small collection sent 
however 


and brooches in gran 
of their class, ea 


at Naples, are very 














justified by the perfecti result. The old Normandy jewel- . 
lery oun someumnad ter om advantage in the saodundion of | the ancient manner. jewellery exhibited 
charming objects, ‘ Sieeestn ontiaun of 

talian ‘joecass is ey yee by a comparatively | Messrs. P. Bazzante and Son, illustrate — Lp oy pr Sow 


are 
, harmony between the 
) are worthy of the Roman jeweller. revival | very pure and aoe nov yo Sack yay Others md bisarre, 
of the Etruscan granulated gold is illustrated in several examples, | coloured oe ge vulgar in the violence of 
notably in a set of Etruscan scarabei in cornelian, forming neck- | and ae Some of the metal settings are exceedingly | 
¢, bracelet, ear-rings, and finger-ring. A necklace, ear-rings, | colour and surface. 


ect in treatment and workmans The | the mosaic. and ear-rings of decorative glass, in which 
Cat-rings, from pore Bong eee i and now inthe Museum a s of colour and notable examples of 























; Shee s al hich a considerable number are exhibited, are 
of gold and silver, set with diamonds, is waa 4 on ot 8 a pol dow: originals, and are wonderful reproductions of 


The Florentine and Byzantine mosaic j 
by Si Castellani. His ns, | art as applied to personal decoration. 


; ‘ened, and the mounting subordinated to 
ulated gold and coral, are superb specimens | pretty, being well designed, 














elegant examples classic design. The 
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' i i le Renaissance, with an alto-relief, the sub 
i i Goodwood prize of 1871. The former is a | sty Lissar 2 
P ne — oe of other =a, the r form, 

he productions 0 Messrs. HUNT AND ROSKELL. | silver ewer y truscan form, embossed in the | ject of which is taken from the old ballad of 





* Sas 


— 





4— 


¥, 
7) 4, 





; ; i ) itor Modred. It is de- 
They exo cating pelses: the ene s Cus, bein “Chevy Chase.” The latter is from Tenny- the king dooms the traitor ae! 
the alisbury prize of 1871 ; the other aGrour son's poem, “ The Passing of Arthur,” where signed and modelled by G. A. Cak 








manipulative skill in glass-making, are exhibited by the Venice | i 
and Murano Glass Mosaic Company, of which Dr. Salviati is the 
director. These are wonderfully cheap and effective ornaments, 
in excellent taste, and without pretentiousness or extra’ ; 
they are excellent examples of an old method of i 

artistic effects in glass as adapted to modern wants require- 


AUSTRIA.—The only contribution of poten from Austria is 
that of ta Klaar, — this consists entirely of the — imita- 
tion jewe —jet and jet-glass, ;—produced to meet 1 

wants of an extensive tm ab collection may be 
specimens of almost kind of personal ornament 
among the Austrians of lower and middle classes 


present day. As an exposition of varied magufactures, 
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RES 
We devote » second page to the’ highly me- | are of rare excellence, not only for the value of | settings. The BRACELET-Centres ° 
“are copies 
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the eminent jewellers of Scarborough. 





The Bo - : 
UQUET-HOLDER is of gold enamelled ; | so ere two of the Lockets. Messrs. Bright have | established claim to very high rank as jewellers. 





PEASANT-JEWELLERY. 


Castellani collection of jewellery, worn by 
various provinces of Italy, from the Paris 


The purchase of the 
© peasantry of the 
‘ tion of 1867 
urther efforts J 

peoples of va a: illustrate 
Mandy and 
sington. The present 


th 


rm es Leys notably the jewellery of Nor- | the current internatio 
Exhibition, 


tion will be made to the 
the common people of 


ent illustrations of the apes bes 


nations to the already interesting collec- 


tion in the South Kensington Museum. 2 
Opportunity will therefore serve at some future time for the 


South Kensington Museum, has‘led to | more deliberate consideration of special groups and examples. 
the personal ornaments used by the | The limits of this ony the chief purpose of which is to illustrate 


ial attention at South Ken- | prin 


t themselves. is 











and important addi-| worthy of study, and deserve a 


productions in relation to the true zsthetic 
ciples of Industrial Art, will not allow of more than a brief 
. n, however, presented so excellent | mention of countries whose peasant-jewellery is exhibited on this 
ie king in wider and more distant fields, that | occasion. 

n a singular oversight on the part of her Majesty’s 
and the Museum authorities if they had not 


t 
has been done so effectively pe a ont 


Spain takes the lead in refinement and excellence of adaptation 
as ornaments, and there are some admirable examples of French 
t-jewellery. The Maltese specimens present many points 


careful comparison with those of 
Q 
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e engrave another of the FOUNTAINS, in 
Pa of the F of Conttncahtets. 
Although at this renowned cgerngrecr — 
of all orders, forms, and sizes are uc hn 
enormous numbers, to supply all parts of the 
world, to this special class its directors “per 
long paid particular attention, obtaining the ai 
of accompli artists, and casting the products 





fl boons that so often refresh the weary —men, | women, and children, and animals of the lower | world—in our streets and by the way-sides. 

















other countries. The Swiss jewellery of this class is chiefly from 
the districts around Unterwalden and Berne. A bodice with its 
decorations is very characteristic. The jewellery stated as 
Swedish in the catalogue and in the descriptive labels is reall 
Ncrwegian, with examples worn by the peasants of Dalecarlia 
and Lapland. The bridal-crown, wedding-rings, and brooches 
are especially interesting. These crowns are kept in the families 
of the wealthy, and handed down from generation to generation ; 
but for the poorer classes crowns are kept in churches for hire. 
The one exhibited is of this class. Nearly all these ornaments 
are of silver, and the ornamentation is chiefly of filigree-work. 
The Greek and Albanian examples are exhibited together. 
They are characteristic, but by no means refined, specimens, and 
the same may be said of the North German collection. A very 





ee 
. 


interesting series illustrative ot Egyptian, Turkish, — 
Wallachian, and Moorish jewellery, as worn by the try 
others of the same class, may be noted as one of et 
plete collections of its kind, and is very similar to the lowest 
of Indian jewellery, which we must notice in due course. _ pee 
The peasant-jewellery of Bavaria has some very striking 
pleasing features. The bridal-crowns are r le old 
pdr kind. a ney girdle in silver is very like the 
ewish wedding-gi os 
The specienons Stan Syria are thoroughly ornamental ; = 
those from China are chiefly examples of the ornaments worn 
the women in the neighbourhood of Hang Kong. Some er 
and very ingeniously constructed ornaments in paper, to be 
in the hair, are not the least interesting of this group. 
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al Porcelain Works at Worcester ex- and connoisseurs quite as much as the 
sa thee eerp remarkable productions: they are ” 
contributed by Messrs. Goopg, of South 
Street, for whom some of the 


this style have been specially abs fr Ot be at 




















once seen they are either copies, imitations, or 

adaptations of the Japanese ; they have 

become the Mey ora ny eee 
| cannot uce them fast enough. i 
cles caked to this set of vases 

decorations illustrate the processes 











a aleaaeeteeeiamemea tes cemeinememenen een nen ee 

















|to the richness of the | 
colours, but especially to 


the care and artistic skill | ‘ odelling on these vases is Mr. 
manufacture as conducted i East. They their | with which they are | indebted forthe admirable m . HILL. 
Popularity (and beyond queien they are prized by critics | finished. We doubt, in- | HaDLry, and for the painting the Messrs. CALLOw 








We ma jewellery as INDIAN JEWELLERY. 
likely to ae ~~ y and thoroughly : : ious metals may be safely 
Studied. The specimens, at one | The Oriental workers in the a of every style and 
these wor by the rich but discarded by fashion, are to be seen in | credited with having laid the hich has obtained in the West ; 
these specimens ; and there is frequently a meaning and a pur- | method of personal =< me with doing their work in a 
Pose in these ornaments which modern decoration rarely, | and as certainly they may be and having more regard to 
if ever, reaches if it attempts. The bo! and the most | more thoroughly intelligent manner, t this time, than any other 
Successful in its way, in the present Exhibition, is the suite com- | the true principles of on pcs ry hee penny» § pecial interest, 
posed of horse furniture, noticed as formi part of Messrs. Han- | people. It would be an easy task, over the contributions from 
cock’s . is symbolism run mad: still, notwithstanding | time and space permitting, to Petal, and prove this by unmis- 

ce of good taste which ed the design, | the various provinces of India in deta crass ignorance or @ 

dive . —— takable examples, which nothing but a to dispute. 
ving a meaning. neglect of sound principles could enable any one 
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of the Dukes | were « set,”’ and attracted crowds who could ap- ee most perfect examples of the 
ope met arama | F | spsiaere etimmueer oat 
i i in the show: | » ) ‘ ‘ : / . 
rpg On by whom the precious gems wa so ca and intaglios of the utmost 


We engrave the heirloom jewels 











tion, the produce chiefly of Greek and Roman a BANDEAU, a NECKLACE, a DIADEM, and 8 
artists, of the periods when Art was worshipped , Coronet. Our space is limited to a bare 
The series consists of a Comn, a STOMACHER, : enumeration. They were seen by 








Dr. Birdwood has done a signal service in the interests of pure | Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the North-West Provinces, the Pup- 
design b bringi together, and exhibiting a collection of seed | jaub, Oudh, Gwalior, and other districts. : : 
and sandl-vened , on which the forms used in Indian jewellery; The gold fili work of Delhi is remarkable in design and 
have been based from aie. haspemesiol ; be a“. of — execution. Refined alike in form and detail, it is se most 
specimens in connection wi e gold and silver obj in the| The jewellery from Bombay comprises cimens of t ; 
vedeuage aan is one of great interest. — relied ba dubocate gold ana aeaveek: and the display 's 
It will be impossible to do anything like justice to the variety | carried on aa an apparently exhaustive series of 
and extent of the Indian collection of jewellery. The contribu- | down to examp e of the commonest materials came 
tions of Mrs. Rivett Carnac alone would require a separate essay. |for the purposes of personal decoration. All bear es 
This lad . . . “ 9 abe . of the forms 
dy seems to have aimed at getting together not only an Impress of thought, fixity of principle, adaptations 
Taauative series of illustrations of the personal ornaments of .| and materials to use, and care in working out the result. 
india, but also to render them historically and ethnologically | Among the Bengal contributions, some of the silver = 
_ by a sequential arrangement and classification. | work is su alike in design and execution. Most of The 
jewellery of the Indian annexe represents the products of | been secured for the South Kensington Museum. e 
ee 
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We engrave a page of the works of M. BARBEDIENNE, 














the renowned bronze-m 
ss onze-manufacturer of Paris 
great city is mainly inde Prodan aoe oe 








enamelled VASE : 





works of much refined beauty, and of great excellence as Art- 
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branch of Art- j 
manufacture, The two objects are a CANDELABRUM and a large 


works. 








ur is, it has no appearan 
sven tlinn —_ there are 

es ree a 
In those from a ape 
— that the full effect of the work is 
less oper conceive that the native artificer is cramped, more or 
the ‘sane apting his work to forms of which he cannot realise 
the purpose. The gold-work from Madras is of a very refined 
mise. Ti and thoroughly Oriental ; in : 
mise. The material is evidentl , 
he ery over that and y 

e worker has been 
ed his task in all t 
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exam i 
ples of silver-work are admirably wrought ; but great as the | 
ce a tie one or thrown away. 
tly wrought specimens of 
perfect 


are not so 


types. They 
In short, it is only when the designs are 


ly seen ; and one 


with such 
that it is seen at a 
and 
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ith 
how fully he acco 


¢ purely native designs. 


short, there is no compro- 
a sense of 


wrought 
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The objects from the Punj 
and even rude in chara 
Sindh there are examp 
of a rude but effective c 

The Countess of Mayo con 
the objects being evidently se. 
tative character. 

We may finally, but briefly, 
of this Indian jewellery, that in 
rials the .artificer never fails 
which can be got out 
of which, if we underst 
should have as little d 
the design as we have of 


b are chiefly in silver, 
ever vulgar or pretent 
in gold and silver with enamelling, 
a very interesting collection, 
lected with a view to their represen- 


general character 
se of the mate- 
sible effect 
of the forms, 
ifested in their production. 
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remark upon the 
the constructive u 


them, whatever may be sai 
ood the use and the purpose 


oubt respecting 
the Art-skill man 


mostly showy, 
ious. From 
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The PAINTED GLASS WINDOW is the work of 
WILLIAM Henry CONSTABLE, cf the Stained 
Glass Works, Cambridge: it is to 
be the west window of St. Clement’s 















































reson § 


one of the best productions of its order that | three li 
modern pei » lights represent the Presentation, the An- i 
painters of glass have produced. The | nunciation, and the Adoration. Tt attracted and ae ptr nts — ve = Ss 
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The special d et 
has buarbed so much ofthe unavidily limited apace which | methods of permanently. prnting Som photographs succes 
of the ect 2 one this essay, that the remaining special classes — mgt nently ——— from phot hs have been 
bin inn mane Instruments, and Paper, Printing and Book- mat te. a ( Weelbares a fr the permanent fl 
few masical instrun peor inas Pe wy 8 attention. As there are only a | which are sho apap ern ae te Prof the special 
prea yr yne yore have any pretension to the external | presses ‘tired | Fag gourser| ae ea agency watt 
cor tail with & helef seman of the austin tf Peas naan | ee a the operations. same manner. No doubt i 
and Bookbinding, and the pss fond e section of Printing, Books, | further im will i methods, each of 
, ts of the annexes. which senile aia aan ~ be made in all these ’ 
special advantages. 


PR : 's own § 
INTING, BOOKS, AND BOOKBINDING. Colour-printing is also fairly illustrated in its several Naat 








The exhibi ; improve rded. 
gp Se Es sae at ea i sci oes ighon, sad Men, Mar Wa 
cially in artistic printing, since 1862, it is especi 7 noter » ape | Co. are the best. The former show a seties of Pet — 











y. | trations of fairy tales, which are very admirable in design and 
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! This page contains engravings PRS AR by accomplished artiats | of Belgi 
: , reo um, who do not consider they conde- 
: 














highest merit ac : — 
’ curat ; : 
e in drawing, beautiful in | colour, and admirable in design and SA They are, indeed, of unsurpassed excellcnce. 











rve notice in detail. The 


execution. The ‘an 
tion of the verted cee — largely and well in illustra- | annexe contains objects which dese 

Cases, and dispatch-boxes Th e scrap-books, albums, writing- Queensland annexe contains a highl creditable colonial display. 

Q ere is an admirable simplicity and | Of the India annexe, it is cepeneiile to say too much in praise 

of the valuable and suggestive articles got together in a most syste- 

we have spoken 


ptation of design j 
gn in these examples. 
THE ANNEXES matic manner. Of the cotton and sewellery, 
: somewhat in detail ; but, after all, less so than is desirable. The 
h the contents of. an octagon 


There are no 
iw fi : in o48 
our of these special exhibitions, so to speak. | miscellaneous fabrics, together wit 
middle of the room, well filled with specimens 


French an: P 
of much carta inexe contains little which prod: : ° - 
ti we uces the im ion | case placed in the 
off the on from the exhibits of last year. Christofle bears | of lier, copper, and brass vessels of great elegance 
a special essay to do them justice. 


palm in poi ye 
point of taste and artistic excellence. The Belgian | ment of form, would require 
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As a fittin termination to our illustrated re- | contained the freedom of- the City of London, 
cord of the Division of the International | presented by the Corporation to his Royal High- | 
Exhibition, we engrave one of the many charm- | 
in by the reno firm of | 


g ° 
Hunt AND RosKELL—a GOLD Casket, which 
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modelled in gold, artistically chased in high re- | mottoes of the i Rifle | royal arms i pendant | 
lief on a ground of blue enamel, as well = the | Brigade. At i i the | weand tpeantrelh tadeooe Gaetan | 
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